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INTRODUCTION 


The first volume* of Ibsen’s plays in this series contained three plays, 
Pillars of the Community, The Wild Duck, and Hedda Gabler, all repre- 
sentative of that phase of Ibsen’s thought and art in which he was con- 
cerned primarily with the relation of the individual to the com- 
munity, with his social and personal morality, with the effects of his 
conduct upon the world about liim, with the judgement delivered 
upon that conduct at the bar of pubhc opinion and to a greater or less 
degree also by his own conscience. The group of plays chosen for the 
second volume come from the later and final phase of Ibsen’s work 
in which, tliough his characteristic belief in the validity of truth, in 
every operation of life and in every process of thought, is as clear as 
ever, his concern is rather with the iimer experience of the individual, 
with his often unaided exploration of that experience, with the re- 
assessment .ind revaluation of his past at some ultimate turning-point 
of his soul’s pilgrimage. If these last plays are still, as in some sense 
they all are, studies of conversion, of the crisis in which a man is 
brought face to face with himself, the overruling agencies are no 
longer now the criticism of the world but the visions released from 
the depth of the soul in hours of lonely reflection; the characteristic 
predicaments are not those of Karsten Bemick faced with Lona 
Hesscl’s demand for repentance and confession nor of Hjalmar Ekdal 
before Gregers Werle’s ‘claims of the ideal’, but, instead, of Rebekka 
West’s self-discovery, prompted as often by the implications as by 
the intentions of the other characters’ words, or of John Gabriel 
Borkmau’s heroic delusion, maintained in the face of fact, yet already 
ripe for collapse at the touch of a truth he has long secretly acknow- 
ledged. 

Rosmersholm, finished in 1886, is the first of the final group, fol- 
lowing immediately after The Wild Duck, the last ot the earlier. Six 
years later, the interval being filled by The Lady from the Sea and 
lledda Gabler, comes The Master Builder in 1892, the second play in 
this volume. This was followed, after the normal interval of two years, 
by Little £ye// (1894), our third play and by John Gabriel Borkman 

*I would refer readers to the first few pages of that volume for a few general, 
introductory comments on Ibsen’s thought as it is reflected in the prose plays. 
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(1896), our fourth. After that, only one, When We Dead Awaken, 
remained to be written and as this was unfinished at Ibsen’s death, 
the series of liis plays may in a sense be said to end with the last three 
in the present volume. But in fact all four, includmg Rosmersholm, 
are closely related in ideas, in form, and in style; they represent 
between them some of the noblest thought and the finest dramatic 
art in tlie whole of his work. 

Yet a change has come over both thought and art, for, as I have 
suggested, Ibsen is no longer concerned so much with man in rela- 
tion to society as with man alone with liis own mmd and with the 
consequences not only of his actions but of his dreams. The cardinal 
points of liis philosophy are not changed. Truth is still sacred and the 
man who betrays it in liis heart > /ill still destroy himself and maim the 
lives of those who love him. But the recognition of truth, and of 
certain supreme values now seen to be inseparable from it, generally 
takes the form of self-discovery after a long and lonely exploration 
prompted in part at least by some spontaneous impulse from within 
the mind. Confession is made only to the judge in the man’s soul and 
to the single individual whose spirit is linked closely with liis own. 
The community has lost or is losing its hold upon liim. 

The absolute demands of truth are recognized, as in all Ibsen’s 
plays from The Vikings to When We Dead Awaken, but now truth is 
seen to be linked inseparably with the cardinal virtues or values, of 
freedom, responsibility, love, innocence, and joy. Freedom of the 
spirit, freedom to live and to act is, in aU Ibsen’s work, intimately 
dependent upon truth in the heart and the relationship was already 
suggested in Peer Gynt and m Pillars of the Community. The recogni- 
tion of responsibility, without which there can be no growtji to adult 
stature, is also present, if only by implication, in Peer Gynt; but it 
first finds overt expression in the late plays, where it forms one of the 
main themes in The Lady from the Sea and Little Eyolf and is implicit 
in the last scenes of Rosmersholm. Again, in all these, it is the recog- 
nition of truth that sets the characters free for growth and respon- 
sibility. Love itself is so close to truth as to seem almost an aspect of it 
in the earlier Peer Gynt and the later Little Eyolf; the theme of the 
loveless marriage, begun in The Vikings and a subsidiary theme in 
Pillars oj the Community, becomes again the centre of the action in 
John Gabriel Borkman, where Ella Rentheim's words are an echo, after 
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some forty years, of Hjordis's in The Vikings. Joy, again, which is 
killed by ‘the lies and the shams’ and lives only in the light of truth 
and of that innocence which is the sign of truth, comes into full pos- 
session of its rights in these late plays. The problem of its nature lies, 
it is true, behind many of the later passages in Emperor and Galilean 
and its ghost walks, along with others, in Mrs Alving’s memory of 
her dead husband ; but in nearly all the late plays there is at one point 
or other a deliberate contrast between those who have ‘the joy of life’ 
and those who kiU it in the name of duty. Rebekka, Hilde, Rita, Mrs 
Wilton, Maja, all bear triumphant witness to its power at some phase 
of the spirit’s growth; but in Rosmersholm the intricate relation be- 
tween joy, nobihty, innocence, and truth is so analysed by the two 
chief characters as to illuminate all the passages in the earher plays, 
while in The Master Builder Mrs Solness, with her morbid yet pathetic 
clinging to ‘duty’, calls forth from Hilde at once the sanest defence of 
the righteousness of joy and some of the most irresponsible deeds 
committed m its name. 

Truth, freedom, responsibdity, love, innocence, joy, these are 
among the dominant themes of the late plays and their evaluation 
by the characters is a large part of the subject-matter; events, deeds, 
and motives are read and re-read in the light of these values and the 
light itself increases as the significance grows clear. But because all 
the others derive from or depend on the first, upon the practice of 
truth in the heart, there is continuous self-exaimnation, not only of 
the deeds and motives of the moment but of those of the past and 
of a past that recedes ever further and further until the initial act 
or thought is disclosed tliat has set the whole process at work. If we 
had to describe in one phrase the subject-matter shared by all these 
late plays, we should probably call it spiritual exploration ; it is in 
fact, in most cases, an exammation of conscience without benefit of 
clergy. 

Tliis spiritual exploration dictates the form characteristic of these 
late plays; the long journey back into the past that is to be revalued, 
the shghtncss of the action in the present, the imminence of the 
spiritual climax, and the intimacy of the thought to be revealed 
determine at once the sparsity of event and the rich and subtle impU- 
cations of the dialogue. Since Ibsen’s plays, from Brand onwards and 
to some degree before it, had been concerned with the assessment of 
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conduct, with the judgements of the characters upon each other and 
the implicit judgement of the play itself, the habit of reflection had 
been early established among them. But reflection, not upon the deed 
of the moment but upon the whole course of the man’s life, first finds 
full expression in the apocalyptic fifth act of Peer Gyut. In the plays 
that follow, from Pillars of the Comtimnity onwards, the rc-assessment 
has to be transferred from the domain of some visionary Last Judge- 
ment to that of the immediate world in which the plays of social 
criticism are set. This is done, perhaps can only be done, by translating 
vision into the form of some overt confession, declaration, or defence 
made by the character who is brought to judgement-, he must, that is 
to say, render some account of liis hfe to himself or to his confessor 
and to do this he must look back upon his past, disentangle motives, 
and acknowledge the bearings of his action. Such discussions of past 
acts and conduct form some of the most memorable scenes of Pillars 
of the Community, A DolVs Ifoiise, Ghosts, and in some degree of The 
Wild Ditch. Now, in the later plays, where the active agency is within 
rather than outside the man, the impulse of his own conscience ratlier 
th^m an incursion from the world of men, the problem of revealing 
these findings in dialogue becomes one of manifold difficulty and 
complexity. Here the dramatist must depend often upon half-uncon- 
scious disclosures, upon those overtones of thought that suddenly 
reveal the travelling mind and the point it has readied in its pil- 
grimage. He must prompt or evoke the discoveries md elicit their 
disclosure partly by the words of the other characters, often by 
phrases used by chance, without any specific intention of evoking the 
images or releasing the memories that follow from them. He must 
give over this dialogue, with its potentiality tor many-dimensional 
travel, into the hands of characters who are, to themselves and to 
each other, unknown worlds of thought and motive. And by their 
very doubt and questioning of each other’s motives and meanings 
they must find their way back, through paths less visible to rhem- 
selves than to the readers, to the origin of their actions and to the 
perception of their guilt, Rosmersholm is perhaps the sujireme example 
of the dramatic technique that lifts veil after veil from the past bch 
of action and of motive, and, while the events move forward in time, 
leads us further and further back into that hidden world. And so, as 
the play progresses from cause to effect, the characters, on their 
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spiritual exploration, and we with them, regress from effect to 
cause. 

But Rosmershohn, if it is the finest of its kind, is not alone; for all 
the late plays are to some extent related to it m technique as they are 
all (with the exception of Hedda Gabler) related in content. John 
Gabriel Borktuan perhaps stands next to it in the final and finished 
simplicity with which it uses and modifies this teclmique. Here the 
problem of disclosure is made easier by the character of Borkman, a 
man of genius whoUy preoccupied with his inner world and fully 
articulate, but the problem of revealing the self-discovery before he 
has liimself acknowledged it becomes correspondingly more intri- 
cate. Beside these two, the techniques of The Master Builder and Little 
Eyolf seem at first of a different order; but tins merely because we are 
not solely concerned m either play with the revaluation of the past 
under the shadow of imminent catastrophe. There is a future in Little 
EyolJ md the play travels forward into it; the elucidation of the past 
is there to serve that future almost as in Pillars oj the Community. There 
might have been a future for Halvard Solness and I think we arc never 
wholly convinced that the end, though a true image of the probable 
effect of Hildc’s fantasies, is necessarily an mevitable effect. But 
Rosmetsholm and John Gabriel Borkman stand upon the very edge of 
doom ; beyond that black curtain no future is possible in this world. 
A terrible dilemma, logical as it is relentless, and deriving directly 
from Rebekka’s sin against truth, makes it impossible for Rosmer to 
trust her except in death. And the last hours of Borkman’s illusionary 
life have already begun when Ella Rentheim breaks in upon his 
retreat bringing in the death-dealing air of truth together with the 
icy wind from the fjelds. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that technical problems of such intricacy 
as these should be solved or appear to be solved ui part by the use of 
what is often called symbolism.* I prefer to regard this rather as 
imagery and 1 believe that in .ill these plays it has only a subsidiary 
part, often comparable to that of iterative verbal imagery in Ehza- 
beth-'in drama. That it is there is undeniable; it guides us and illu- 
minates our reading of meanings often hard to discern; the wliite 

* This question has been treated most interestingly and in nuieh detail by 
John Northani iii Ibsen's Dramatic Method (Faber and Faber, 1913). I refer 
my readers to it for a full study of this aspect of Ibsen’s technique. 
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horses of Rosmersholm, the weather, the lighting are all touches that 
guide us as they have done since the earliest of Ibsen’s middle plays. 
But to suggest that there is a mystery or a stubborn refusal to serve 
the ends of the play in the imagistic material in, say. The Master 
Builder is, I think, to mistake Ibsen’s intention here and to lose sight 
of his lifelong habit in using this sensitive medium for cross-lighting.* 
Solncss, to continue the instance I have chosen, has a liking (wliich is 
almost an obsession) for certain delusions such as the presence at his 
elbow of mysterious powers that pander to his craving for dominion; 
it is part of his psychological condition and he betrays that fact by his 
evasions when Hilde pins him down in the matter of the crack in the 
flue. If he had had the stature of a Borkman and fourteen years of 
solitary brooding to confirm him, he too would have built himself an 
impregnable image, as unshakcable as the spirits of the mine. But this 
imagery is all witliin his own mind; inconsistent, obscure, and obses- 
sive as it is, it is not Ibsen’s, as are the coflin ships o£PillarSy and what- 
ever havoc it plays with Sohiess’s imagination, it does not damage the 
structure of the play. One dominant piece of imagery we may legi- 
timately trace through the last three of our four plays, that of the 
mountains, winch play a formative part in the thoughts and emotions 
of Alfred AJlmcrs, Hilde Wan gel, andjolin Gabriel Borkman, becom- 
ing a force beneficent or destructive in their lives as in those of 
Brand and Peer Gynt before them or of Arnold Rubek after them. 

Rosmersholm, the first of our group, belongs to that relatively small 
group of plays (the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus being die earliest) 
in which the events that form the plot arc crises or conflicts in the 
minds of the characters rather than actual happenings ; to the drama, 
that is, of inward rather than of outward event. Admittedly no 
tragedy, nor any other kind of serious play, can exist without both 
an inward and an outward sequence of events, but the interreactions 

* His control of the medium may be traced from an early stage of Ibsen’s 
work; certainly by the time of the writing of Pillars of the Community he had 
subordinated imagery completely to the service of the play. The 'coffin ships’ 
there fulfil three functions; they are agents in final stages of the plot, they stand 
out as representative instances of the unscrupulous dealings of Bernick, Vige- 
land, and Sandstad, and they are finally — but only in the last place - images of 
the moral rottenness of the coinmuniLy of which these three are the 'pillars’. In 
all the later plays I find the same threefold and wholly functional use of visual 
imagery and not even The Master Builder is an exception. 
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and the relative proportions of the two may vary widely. In Shakes- 
pearean tragedy, there is both balance and intermixture ; the mind of 
Hamlet makes a long and lonely pilgrimage marked by successive 
stages, but the series of coordinated events in the world that sur- 
rounds him affects and is affected by this inward progression ; there is 
continuous interplay between them and, though each affords matter 
for a continuous story, neither escapes for long the influence of the 
other. But in plays like Rosmersholm the outward plot is reduced both 
in dimensions and power throughout the greater part of the play, so 
that it becomes a mere vehicle for the significant, mward plot. To 
attempt to describe what happens on this outward level would be to 
record a number of visits and conversations unaccompanied by deeds 
or, until the end, by decisions that lead to deeds. The main plot of 
the play is to be found instead in the series of hard-won victories by 
which Rebekka’s soul affirms its allegiance to the conversion it has 
experienced, defining it ever more clearly, until the final perception 
demands expression m the outward drama, overwhelrmng her own 
life and the House of Rosmer. 

We have already noticed that the play leaves the impression of 
moving at once forward and backward in time, but in fact, this is not 
precisely what happens, for the regression is more natural and less 
systematic than this; neither the order in which the past facts are dis- 
closed to us nor the order of Rebekka’s exploration is a precise reversal 
of the past order of events. But our impression is just m so far as we 
travel further and further into the past and nearer and nearer to the 
roots of her problem with the movement of the main subject, the 
revelation of Rcbekka’s own nature to herself. In fact, in the second 
and third acts, the significant events are revealed to us (and some- 
times, simultaneously, their meaning to her) in an order which is 
approximately the reverse of their original progress, so that her 
exploration of her past and her revaluation of it do thus travel back- 
wards in time. After this has been disentangled there follow Rebekka’s 
two confessions, which describe the main phases of her mental pro- 
gress in tlicir original order ; the half-true, half-false confession made 
to Kroll and Rosmer at the end of Act III and the final and wholly 
true one made to Rosmer at the end of Act IV. At this point and not 
until this is her self-knowledge complete. 

Moreover, each of the characters in this drama has its own past 
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and its own soul's tragedy brought about by the past actions of one 
or more of the other four characters. And so each, even of the sub- 
ordinate figures, turns out upon inspection to be studied with an 
intimate sympathy. The domineering KroU whose judgements are so 
often right but whose very virtues ahenate, the man who, in any 
committee meeting, could be relied on to lose ten votes for liis cause 
every time he spoke for it, suddenly checks our exasperation by a 
moment’s reference to the love he once felt for Rebekka; in that 
clumsy, shame-faced recollection he becomes a living being. Brendel 
is a study of a rarer kind. On one side he is the eternal beach-comber, 
the man who has refused the compulsions of society and had the 
courage to live life in his own way; it is this side wliich makes the 
deepest impression on Rosmer, so that after Brendel’s departure, he 
suddenly takes the initiative ii* his talk with Kroll. But the other side 
is a brief but penetrating study of the half-artist, the man who pre- 
tends to know the ‘mysterious rapture of creation’ in its ‘rough out- 
line’, but cannot stoop to the dull task of ‘writing it down’. Brendel 
has, in fact, some notion of the first stage of the artistic process, that 
of imaginative conception, but none whatever of the strenuous task 
of communication winch alone makes the process complete. The 
world knows plenty of these self-deceivers, but not all of them are as 
gorgeous in their protective colouring. And Ibsen, who gave us, in 
Rubek, a study of a genuine artist who ultimately betrayed his art, 
knows well the complementary character of Brendel, who mistakes 
fantasy for creation. His precise opposite is Peer Gynt, the genuine 
poet manqu6, who evades his desperate calling and chooses fantasy to 
avoid the discipline of the unaginative life. Paradoxically, Peer’s is 
the more reverent attitude, for he has not destroyed liis vision by 
putting it into ‘common words’. Rebekka is deceived by Brendel’s 
rhetoric, which poses as poetic experience, and accepts his magnilo- 
quent claim as something fine. A poet would have judged him more 
sternly. But Brendel docs not escape with his delusions. When we 
meet him for the second time, something - and surely not the contact 
with the gutter, which must have been famdiar? - has shown him 
that his horn of plenty lias all along been empty and has made him 
homesick for ‘the great nothingness’. He too has suffered a conversion 
by a vision of truth; for him as for Peer Gynt, the first stage of that is 
perhaps Yeats’s recognition that ‘Where tliere is nothing tliere is 
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God’. His renewed contact with Rosmer has not been without effect 
and he is ready to perish into reahty. The Rosmer way of life has 
ennobled him too. For it docs ennoble, even if it ‘kills joy’. 

Each of these characters has his own distinctive language ; syntax, 
vocabulary, and rhythms all image the mind. Rosmer speaks the 
grave, natural prose of an old-fashioned gentleman; Kroll passes, 
when roused, from his slightly pompous mamier, with its occasional 
German constructions, into the language of the platform and some- 
times to that of die hustings; Mrs Helseth’s idiom is homely and 
wholesome ; Brendel’s a bewildering confusion of the colloquial and 
the inflated, full of cliches and imperfectly remembered foreign 
phrases ; Mortensgaard’s a flashy mixture of the colloquial and racy, 
but, when he is strongly moved, plain and manly ; Rebekka’s is at once 
the easiest and the most direct, changing from fluency to terseness as 
the tension grows. 

Through this play, as through most of Ibsen’s prose dramas, runs 
that pattern of words which serves some of the evocative purposes of 
imagery in poetic drama. The recurring references to the mill-race, to 
the House of Rosmer, and to the Rosmer view of life keep certain 
significant facts before ns; the constant repetition of words like ‘apos- 
tate’, ‘emancipation’, ‘innocence’, ‘nobleman’, ‘joy’ serves to define 
the points of balance and of tension in the world of ideas. The white 
horse of the first two acts and the white horses of the third have the 
same effect, but their function is half that of true images; the silent 
messengers of deadi, ruslung out of die darkness, belong to the hidden 
world of strange droughts and untamed passions that lies close about 
the new Rosmershohn, widi its light, its joy, and the freedom of its 
liberal thought. Ibsen first called his play ‘Hvide heste’, but the title 
he finally chose lays the emphasis on the more potent spiritual force. 

It is this emphasis laid on die House of Rosmer by the tide of the 
play that points also to the Rosmer way of life as its centre. ‘The 
Rosmer view of life docs ennoble . . . but it kills joy.’ True. But in 
our first tragic bewilderment we sometimes forget the obverse of 
this truth : if it kills joy, yet it docs ennoble. The play, for all the 
delicacy of its poetic structure, is as stern as any diat Ibsen wrote. 
What a man sows he must re.ip. ‘Where I have siimcd, it is right I 
should expiate.’ The final suicide is not merely the solution of the 
pitiless dilemma in wliicli Rebekka’s lies and Rosmer’s impercipience 
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have entangled them both; it is an atonement for their sins which, 
even if mistaken, is made joyful because it at once expiates and unites. 
‘Nu er vi to ; on no other terms could they be one. That these were 
the only terms is the result of the working of a stern moral law. But 
of 3ieir duty under that law they have no doubt and of the nature of 
their acceptance there is no question. Here at last Ibsen speaks clearly 
with Wordsworth’s voice: ‘Nor know we anything so fair As is the 
smile upon thy face.* Their solution has not tlie sanity of Rita’s and 
Alfred’s, nor the radiance of Peer’s and Solveig’s, still less die sub- 
limity of Rubek’s and Irene’s; thus far diey are, indeed, ‘sinful 
creatures’. But upon it are inscribed nevertheless the words which go 
in truth to the heart of them all: ‘Nu er vi to et\ 

In The Master Builder, as in John Gabriel Borkman (or, for the mat- 
ter of that. Brand and Peer Gynt), our imaginations are filled by the 
central character who gives his name to the play. All four men have 
in greater or less degree what wc may fitly call genius ; with all four 
Ibsen himself has a peculiar sympathy, close, and personal. And in all 
four the genius is in some degree thwarted, twisted by fate or by 
something alien in the character ; and so in all four there is some per- 
versity, obsession, or delusion which serves at once to compensate for 
the frustration and to perpetuate it. Brand and Borkman are the 
heroic members of this fraternity; Peer Gynt and Solness (who have 
here something in common with the wholly imheroic Hjalmar 
Ekdal) choose delusions that spare them encounters with those 
implacable facts upon which Brand and Borkman make war. 

But whereas Peer Gynt evades the claims of liis genius, Solness 
has prostituted his. He seems to have yielded early to the temptation 
to win his way in part at least by the compelling power over other 
minds which is an incidental accompaniment of genius. We meet him 
in middle-life when the exercise of this power has become almost 
automatic; he imposes his will without scruple upon the impres- 
sionable Kaja, absorbing her life for his ovm purposes as he has done 
long since with Aline, as he once did casually, in a forgotten moment, 
with Hilde. But he himself has not escaped unharmed; to avoid the 
plain admission of his ruthlessness he has built a myth and has suc- 
ceeded in lialf-convincing himself that he is at once the director and 
victim of strange, daemonic powers, a kind of modern practitioner 
of white magic whose servants have ended by dictating their own 
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terms. The myth has no foundations (lienee perhaps his obsession 
with the ‘foundation* of Hilde*s castle in the air) and he betrays him- 
self helplessly when Hilda’s common sense attempts to pin him down 
to fact and expose his theory as nonsense.* Certain of liis o^er 
superstitions, though diey too arc a part of his punishment, are in 
fact only reasonable deductions which reveal, by way of contrast, 
his fundamental, harsh good sense ; he has richly deserved the assault 
from the younger generation and is quite right in expecting it to be 
ruthless when it comes; he has in truth injured Aline, not, indeed, 
through causing her house to burn down by ill-wishing it, but by 
such rutliless acts as cutting up the garden of her estate into small 
holdings. 

But if Solness has ruined his moral fibre by yielding to the temp- 
tation to exploit the effect of his power over his fellows, the very 
taking of this road has been in part the result of his circumstances. 
He tells us that he was a boy from the country and we realize that he 
is a gifted artist, with a powerful imagination, who has never had 
contact with his peers or enjoyed the stimulus of fair chances. He is 
not an architect because he had never learnt enough; he is only a 
master builder. Characteristically, he never blames this homely cir- 
cumstance for his conduct; he hides from himself in a myth of 
daemonic powers and strange compulsions. Where John Gabriel 
Borkman liad national pre-eminence and dreamed, not unjustifiably, 
of international fame, Solness remains one of Ibsen’s small-town men, 
with great local success, like Karsten Bernick, but, unlike Karsten, 
with an avid imagination. He is the only major figure in the four 
plays of this volume who makes no self-discovery; the others all pass 
from self-deception mto a measure ot self-judgement, wlule he goes 
to his death m pursuit of a vain image of himself. With bitter irony 
and with absolute fidelity to fact, Ibsen leads him to destruction by 
the agency of the only one of his victims who had strengtli enough 
to challenge him to make good his pretensions. 

For Hilde Wangel’s is no submissive spirit; she has courage, an 
unbroken will, and a faith m the righteousness of joy wliich is more 

* He escapes by changing the subject, swiftly but not very adroitly, when 
Hildc (in the second act) follows up too closely the relationship between the 
crack in the flue and the fire which broke out in a quite different part of the 
house. 
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than mere animal spirits. Like Regine before her, she recognizes the 
claims of joy, but what was housed coarsely in Regine is in Hilde 
part of a character which, though weak in imagination, is yet sen- 
sitive, and though eager and impetuous, is yet generous. Halvard 
Solness’s careless words of ten years before have determined the direc- 
tion of her dreams and in reaction against the traditions of her world 
she can fancy herself a troll and a bird of prey. But pity and tender- 
ness are still there, uncorrupted and unpcrverced ; her innate and 
impulsive alfcetionateness overcame Aline’s long habit of silence and 
once tliis has happened the troll and the bird of prey vanish. When 
Aline has become a living person to her she can no longer take Hal- 
vard away; she cannot do it - not ‘to a person I know*. She docs not 
balance the relations between the principles of ‘joy' and ‘duty* as 
Mrs Alving bad done; youth is still too strong in her to do more than 
protest against the sacrifice committed in the name of duty, but no 
character but Hilde’s could have stood between Ahne’s and Halvard’s 
so clearly illuminating both and the relationship between them. 

For Aline Solncss is, as we have suggested, in some sense a comple- 
mentary study to Mrs Alving, a picture of the principle of duty 
exertmg unchecked control. At no time can she have had a tithe of 
Mrs Alving’s strength, intelligence, and inherent sanity. Slic is per- 
haps more nearly akin to the dead mother of Gregers Werle, whose 
eyes ‘were clouded at times’, who had also married a man full of the 
joy of life and had been destroyed in the contest with it. These three 
studies, m different proportions, difl~erent media, and different focus- 
ses, in fact illuminate each other; in each case the husband - Captain 
Alving, Haakon Wcrlc, or Halvard Solncss - brought to the union a 
native joy in life, while the wife brought a sense of duty and con- 
vention that wrecked her own life and destroyed or maimed her 
husband’s. It is small wonder then that the meeting of Hdde Wangcl 
and Aline Solness, in the latest of the three plays, is charged with 
explosive force and danger. If Hilde had met Mrs Alving she would 
have found her own hope and faith confirmed by the older woman’s 
logically built philosophy, but she meets instead the wife of Halvard 
Solncss, a pitiful victim of her own neuroses and her husband’s 
boisterous genius. (And one cannot repress a suspicion that Aline 
Solness would have made an excellent wife for Alfred Allmcrs; she 
would have brought no disconcerting passion to the union and 
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would have believed to the end in the great, solid book on 'Human 
Responsibility’). 

What Ibsen chooses to tell us of her suggests a low-spirited and 
timid nature ready, even in youth, to cross die border into mor- 
bidity.* She loved her dolls long after she was married; she loved the 
old house and the garden, the pictures (so like those on the walls of 
Rosmershohn), the old dresses handed down for generations, the old 
trinkets and jewels. It is very doubtful whether she loved Solness 
when she married him ; all we know is diat she loved the dolls. The 
sudden loss of home and children at once served to throw her back 
still further into obstinate conservatism ; she became the very embodi- 
ment of ‘duty’, its voluntary and determined victim. If all had gone 
well, tlie joy in Halvard’s nature might have saved her not only from 
her temperament and training but from the strain of his own rutliless 
vitality. (For he, in his turn, would have done better to marry Rita's 
‘gold and green forests’ and Rita’s temperament to boot.) But all did 
not go well with Aline Solness and there was nothing m Halvard's 
impcrcipient and, later, propitiatory kindlmcss to protect her from the 
shock of her loss and from the daily strain of his vitality. Even the 
privacy that had consoled her went, for the people in tlie new little 
houses could look in on her all day and, unlike her sunny, successful 
husband, she could not live in public. And so she remains, at the time 
of the play, a solitary, black-clad figure, moving silently from one 
act of duty to another, but never emancipating herself, as Mrs 
Alving did, by examming, understanding, judging, or condemning. 
The three characters at the centre of the play are bound together by 
ideas, principles, deceptions, and self-deceptions, in a deep-rooted 
conllict, to the destruction of their lives and happiness. 

Little Eyolj stands a little apart from the other tlirce plays; there are 
unusual features in its subject-matter and character groupmg and it 
has sometimes puzzled its readers. But it is closely akin to the others 
in structure and ideas and the character of Alfred Allmers, sometimes 
hard to analyse and yet of profound mtcrest, throws light not only 

* For It IS dear that at the tune of her marriage the idea of duty had already 
the same kind of hold on her that it had on Mrs Alving in her youth. The 
dialogue between Hilde and Solness in Act ii makes it dear that the children’s 
death was caused not by the fire but by Ahne’s insistence on her duty and her 
refusal to acknowledge this truth is revealed in the dialogue between her and 
Hildc in Act lU. 
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upon tliose that surround him in the play but upon some of his pre- 
decessors. Some hints of this reach us through the temporary re- 
grouping at the beginning of Act II, when Borghejm and Rita are 
drawn togetlier and Asta and Alfred resume their old relationship. 
This is a natural grouping, according to temperament. The pattern 
ordained by nature had been destroyed by accidents, such as Asta's 
and Alfred’s illusion about their blood-relationship, without whicli 
Alfred’s infatuation for Rita would never have carried him into a 
marriage for gain that involved a betrayal of love only one degree 
less surHy than those of Sigurd and Karsten Beniick before him or 
Borkman after him. 

But the original lie in Alfred’s soul goes further back than this and is 
of a slightly different kind; it is a misconception of his own powers 
which leads him into self-deception, into ‘lies and shams’ that destroy 
Eyolf ’s life and maim three more. For Alfred Allmers is a man who 
has overstrained himself by building an image, not, like Solncss, of a 
man possessed of daemonic powers, but of a noble, serious-minded, 
and responsible human being, and then forcing himself to be that 
person without reference to what was in him. Fate or accident has 
helped to send him along this road, first by giving him the adoring 
and uncritical love of a devoted younger sister and by isolating the 
two orphans in their joint absorption in his career, and then by 
dazzling Rita’s common sense through her own passion. The com- 
mon sense reasserts itself, it is true, long before the play begins, but 
by then die great book on ‘Human Responsibility’ has established its 
stranglehold on the House of Allmers. It has become his justification 
for his marriage, for Rita’s gold and her green forests had set him 
free for his life-work; Asta still believes unhesitatingly and for Little 
Eyolf whatever his father writes must be ‘worth a lot’. Rita’s pas- 
sionate love of life, put calmly aside by Alfred as something that must 
submit to the law of change, sets up in her an intolerable conflict 
which ends in possessive jealousy, but Alfred pursues his illusion 
ruthlessly until just before the opening of the play. Then, but not till 
then, some stifled misgiving drives him up to the mountains; there 
the process of self-discovery begins, to be driven onward by the death 
of EygJ^-^^ only to be resolved by his fmal capitulation and the 
ack^Wlcdgement that he has failed in his responsibility not only to 
t^human race and to Eyolf, but to his sister and to his wife. 
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In the interval, during the course of the play, he has revealed some 
strange and unlovable features which are yet hardly die essentials of 
the man. He has become an egoist, something of a prig, a sentimen- 
talist with easy surface feelings and with the emotional callousness of 
a spoilt child or an intellectual half-god. He is blind to the depth of 
Asta’s distress and he exposes Rita’s motives with the ruthlessness of 
a creature itself infallible and flawless.* In all this there is a terrible 
irony and yet Ibsen convinces us diat there is more in him than 
Alfred himself or any of the others have seen, that this man’s journey 
in die wilderness with Sintram’s Companion was a true illumination, 
that nature did indeed speak to him as to Brand, to Hilde, to John 
Gabriel, and to Irene and Rubck. Almost he seems to say with Words- 
worth, ‘The hand of deadi rests lightly on the man Who has been 
born and dies among the mountains*. And at the end of the play, 
when the pompous diction leaves liim and the very syntax of his 
speech rises into simplicity, his grief, liis new-won honesty and 
humility touch our hearts. 

Just as he is not, I believe, the noble figure he thinks himself (and 
has persuaded some of his readers to think him), so he is not contemp- 
tible. He may lack tragic stature, but that, in the nature of the case, is 
of the essence of his tragedy. He is no fool, however deeply he 
deceives liimsclf. The people who inhabit Ibsen’s late tragedies are 
not fools - unless it be those half-seen minor figures like Foldal in 
John Gabriel Borkinan, who are m some measure God's Fools. The 
major characters, whether revealed as partly lovable or as mainly 
repellent, are active intelligences; they are worth the pain ofmakmg 
and of breaking. And among them we cannot refuse Allmcrs his 
place. There arc moments when he terrifies us, when his bland, serene 
acceptance of another’s damnation chills the blood,** but he is not 
conceived satirically or without pity. He is to be reckoned with. 

Yet liis very self-deception springs from a fundamental weakness, 
from a lack of passion and energy which makes him unequal to the 
world about liim and gives him an unconscious craving for shelter 

* As when he corners her (in Act n) and extracts the confession that love with 
her is not stronger than death. 

** He meets Rita’s passionate demands in Act li (p. 260) with a mild indif- 
ference that links him at once with the later Einar in Brand or with Solveig’s 
father, who placidly assures us that Peer’s soul is undoubtedly ‘Quite lost’. 
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and protection. It is not for nothing that Ibsen shows him in the play 
as a man of normally placid emotions surrounded by passionate 
natures. Whether tliese natures are frank and rich like Rita’s, quiet and 
half-hidden like Asta’s, overstrained like Eyolf’s, warped like the 
Rat Wife’s, or buoyant and radiant like Borghejm’s, aD five of the 
people grouped about liim in the play are more passionate than he. 
Yet he, in this less powerful than any of them, must sustain, com- 
mand, and dominate the group, as at once tlie master of a great estate 
and the leader of thought and conduct. The strain is terrible ; he bows 
under responsibilities that Rosmer carried unconsciously and it is 
natural enough that it is he and not Rosmer who writes a book on 
responsibility. But he is not in fact capable of holding authority over 
one of these people on wliat Peer Gynt would have called die footing 
of ‘personality’. By nature he is mild and reflective, a walker in quiet 
ways. His feeling for Asta is probably the most natural thing left to 
him by the time we meet him in the play and we know that so long 
as he thought she was his sister he could live with her as a sister, con- 
tented and undisturbed. Her discovery that they are not brother and 
sister brings no shock or iilumination to him comparable to the dis- 
tress it brings to her. There is even a moment (though tliis may be in 
part defiance) when he refuses to admit that their new knowledge 
need interfere with their affection. In truth, the other characters all 
have in common that capacity for intense attachment which he lacks, 
and sometimes he seems to stand in bewilderment, looking from one 
to another, like a man listening to a conversation in a language he 
docs not know. 

When we go on to John Gabriel Borkrnan we meet again the balance 
more familiar in Ibsen’s late plays, the battle of the strong, where at 
the centre of the play stand three natures of unflinching determina- 
tion jomed in a conflict more close and pitiless even than that of 
Ghosts. Here again we find the last phase of a tale of retribution for 
ancient woe and wrong. Gunliild and Ella, who once fought for 
possession of John Gabriel, now fight for Erhart, his son, and lose 
him too - to the adversaries they had forgotten to reckon with, youth 
and life itself. Jolm Gabriel, who had committed the crime nev^r 
forgiven in Ibsen’s plays, pays for his mercenary marriage with the 
triple loss of wife, son, and the peace of his soul itself. But John 
Gabriel is of giant’s stature and Gunliild is of the stock of the Val- 
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kyries ; it is not for nothing that echoes of that early saga play, The 
Vikings at Hclgeland, run through this, the last of the completed plays. 
‘Noblest at the close*, he reveals, behind the last phase of their 
strife, the long history of diree heroic spirits, embittered, broken 
with grief or sustained by obsession that is almost vision. In their 
conflict, and indeed almost incidentally to it, lesser men go down; 
the thousands that Borkman*s speculations had ruined have hardly 
a thought and Foldal is not the only man run over by someone clse’s 
singleness of purpose. Borkman dies on the mountain-side as do his 
peers, Brand and Rubek; an ice-cold hand grips his heart and they 
are overwhelmed by avalanches. All three arc men whose stature is 
to be matched not among their fellow-men, but only among tlic 
high mountains themselves. 

Yet in this play whose colours seem subdued to the gloom of 
that stately, overheated room where Guiihild Borkman is always cold 
or to the black or snow-covered mountain up which Borkman climbs 
to his last vision and his death, where the voices themselves ot the 
three contestants sound with the ring and clangour of rock and 
metallic ores, there are moments of distant radiance and the chime of 
silver sledge-bells. The eager youth of Erhart and Fanny Wilton 
sweeps through and out, leaving the gloom only deeper, the mood 
only confirmed, the voices, stern or harsh, as articulate, as clearly 
defined as ever. The helpless figure of Frida is caught up in this flight 
and vanishes. But Foldal returns. He returns full of delight because his 
daughter, the only being who understood hmi, has left him for the 
glory of the world that he has missed. 'Fhc sledge that ran over him, 
hurt liis foot, and broke his spectacles turns out to be the very one 
which carried her, and Ins joy at the realization of this is pure, like a 
child’s. He hobbles away in the snow’ carrying the good tidings to Ins 
unhappy home, one of CJod’s Fools crossing the action of the play, one 
of those ‘w^cak things of the w’orld’ chosen ‘to put dowm the strong*. 
The gloom of the night closes dowm again and John Gabriel turns 
to the mountain to begin Ins last journey. But we have recognized the 
unmistakable quality with wduch Ibsen sometimes invests certain 
figures m the late plays, the homely, selfless, slightly foohsh figures, 
like Auntjiihane I'esman, whose joy no man taketh from them. After 
this, further illumination of the battle of the strong is needless. 

The structure of the play is no less memorable. This alone calls for 
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far more discussion than space will allow, but one or two suggestions 
may be made. The opening passages of the first act offer one of the 
most interesting examples that I know of a technique apparently des- 
criptive and yet in fact essentially dramatic; some sixteen pages, and 
those at the very opening of a play, consisting of conversation between 
two characters. But the characters are the twin sisters, Ella and Gun- 
hild, and the talk is of their past lives and defines die terms of their 
lifelong conflict. Our imaginations are in fact focussed upon John 
Gabriel and upon his son in a mood of nervous tension where, while 
learning the relations of all four people, we wait for the expected 
arrival ofErhart. Character, experience, and intention are all revealed 
and distinguished. Not until the second act does John Gabriel appear, 
but he has been with us m spirit almost from the beginning. There is 
no pause between the acts ; the music which drives Erhart out at the 
end of the first is still sounding when the curtain goes up upon the 
second, introducing Borkman for the second time. The effect of 
these successive portraits is cumulative; we see him first through the 
eyes of the two women, who give two radically different interpre- 
tations of him, and wc arc then left face to face widi the man, to 
make yet anodicr for ourselves with the help this time of Foldal. And 
so when Ella Rcntheim meets him nearly half of the play has gone 
to prepare us for her denunciation and for his resistance. 

The dialogue throughout is naked and definite. Gone are the 
overtones characteristic of RosmershoJm, The Master Builder, ^nd Little 
Eyolf, in which the characters grope their way in broken sentences to 
understanding of tlicmselves, each other and the future before tliem. 
The three central figures of John Gabriel Borkman have no future; 
they speak already as from the edge of the grave. They have nothing 
or very little to discover about the past; like Mrs Alving, each has 
spent the long, lonely years exploring and interpreting it. They meet 
to denounce, and deliver the judgements of diose years and though 
their readmgs of their common past are radically different they build 
no bridges across the gulfs. Only within a moment of his death does 
John Gabriel half acknowledge the righteous judgement of Ella Ren- 
theim and only after that death do the two twin sisters agree in their 
reading of their empty lives. To the end there has been no faltering 
either in purpose or speech; moments of passion or of grief have 
passed over them all, but except m the revival of Ella's selfless love 
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for Erhart, none of them has changed in purpose or direction. Such 
tenacity of thought and will finds its natural expression in a lan- 
guage far other than the sensitive, flexible medium of the other late 
plays. Of the three, only Ella knows that she has less than a year to 
live; but in fact all, as we liave said, speak as if before a black drop 
scene on a shallow stage that admits of no movement but in one 
line, of little change of lighting, and of none of the properties of the 
theatre of the world. But if there is little colour in tlie dialogue, 
there is no obscurity and nothing commonplace. The spirits that John 
Gabriel loved, the spirits of the mines and of tlie glittering metals 
hidden in the fjelds, have invaded his spirit and speak in his speech; 
hard, clear, and definite, ringing and gleaming but immovable, they 
reveal themselves in the very form of liis language. And a like quality 
has touched, by some rare transference, the minds of the two women. 
There is neither time nor room for obscurity or evasion in this, 
perhaps the greatest play that even the Master Builder ever wrote. 

Of the specific problems that confront a translator I have men- 
tioned a few in the earlier volume (pp. 19-21) and I have little now to 
add to what I have said there. The major semantic and syntactical 
distinctions between any two languages will always be focal pomts 
for these problems; other, minor or incidental difficulties may also 
arise at special points. A translator may even stray into absurdities, 
being immersed in the language from which he is translating and for- 
getting comic overtones momentarily associated with an apparently 
blameless phrase in his own. In the theatre these do not as a rule sur- 
vive into production. They arc greeted with a shout of dchght at the 
first rehearsal and promptly re-adjusted. 

The settings in these four plays are more varied than those of the 
first volume which were uniformly indoor sets. The whole of 
Rostncrsholm, it is true, is set indoors and so are tlie first three acts of 
John Gabriel Borknian. But the last acts of The Master Builder and 
John Gabriel Borhman and the second and final acts o£ Little EyoJf zre 
played out of doors. The indoor sets are easily managed, but the out- 
door scenes make some demands on the producer. The fourth act of 
John Gabriel Borhman even requires a moving backcloth,* though this 

* See on this point John Northam : Ibsen's Dramatic Method, p. 206, second 
footnote. 
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is not ill itself an insuperable difficulty. 

Costume, as always, presents a few problems. I tliink it is better 
that these plays should be produced in the costumes of their own 
periods and settings, based for instance on those in the collection of 
the Folk Museum at Oslo. But most of us, when reading, visualize 
characters and customs in terms of our own life and I have accordingly 
turned bonnets into hats, a morning-dress into a house-coat, and 
evening tea into supper when it seemed necessary to the continuity 
of the reading. For the same kind of reason ‘Rektor’ Kroll becomes 
‘Principal’ or even ‘Dr’ in English; ‘Rector’ carrying an entirely 
wrong association in England. Other similar modifications will be 
evident to the reader. Occasionally, with the producer in mind, I 
have added a brief note (see ‘Notes’) to replace tlie hat, the house- 
coat, the suit-case by the garment or luggage suitable to the end of 
last century m Norway. I have confined these notes principally to two 
plays, as space was limited and this seemed enough to indicate the 
principles on which I worked. 

The text used throughout is again that of the Satnledc Di^terverker 
of 1930, edited by Didrik Arup Scip. 

It only remains to express again my thanks to my predecessors and 
to other helpers. The debt to William Archer is, as always, beyond 
estimate; indeed in Ins translations of tlie later plays, where the 
English becomes more and more flexible and dramatic, the number 
of classical translations increases steadily; again and again one meets 
in Ins volumes phrases that one dare not tamper with. To the trans- 
lators of the Everyman edition, to Charles Archer, and to M. Prozor’s 
standard translation into French I must also acknowledge some debts, 
as also to Philip Sterling for many suggestions in the rendering of 
Little Eyolf. My friend Sofie Mess again gave me generous help in 
clearing up problems. Finally 1 am indebted to Miss M. Cardwell for 
invaluable work in checking text and references throughout. 

UNA FLLIS-FERMOR 
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CHARACTERS 


John Rosmer, owner of Rosmersholm, formerly the parish 
clergyman 

Rebekka West, living in Rostner^s house 
Kroll, Rosmer ' s brother-in-law and the headmaster of the 
local school 
Ulrik Brendel 
Peder Mortensgaard 
Mrs Helseth, housekeeper at Rosmersholm 

The action takc j place at Rosmersholm, 
an old property near a little town on a ^ord 
in the west of Norway 



ACT ONE 


The living-room at Rosmersholm, large, old-fashioned, and com- 
fortable. Downstage against the right-hand wall is a tiled stove 
dressed with fresh birch-branches and wild flowers. Further back is 
a door. In the back wall, a folding door to the hall. In the left-hand 
wall, a window and in front oj it a stand with flowers and plants. 
By the stove is a table with a sofa and easy chairs. All round the 
walls hang portraits, older or more recent, of clergy, officers, and 
government officials in unijorm. The window stands open and so 
does the door to the hall and the outer door oj the house. Outside 
can be seen an alley oj tall old trees leading up to the house. It is a 
summer evening and the sun is down. 

REBEKKA WEST is sitting in an easy chair by the window and 
crocheting a large white woollen shawl, which is nearly finished. 
Every now and then she peeps out watchfully between the flowers. 
After a time mrs helseth comes in from the right. 

M-RS helseth: Hadn^t I better begin to put some ot the sup- 
per things on the table, Miss ? 
rebekka: Yes; do, please. Mr Rosmer’s sure to be in soon. 
MRS helseth: Isn’t there a draught there, Miss, where you’re 
sitting ? 

rebfkka: Yes, there is a little. Perhaps you’d better close the 
window. 

[mrs helseth across and shuts the door into the hall 
and then goes to the window.] 

MRS helseth [looking out bejore she closes it]: Why, isn’t that 
the master coming over there ? 

REBEKKA : Where ? Np.jYcs, it’s he. [Keeps behind 

the curtain.] Stand at the side. Don’t let him catch sight of us. 
MRS helseth [moving back into the room]: Just think, Miss - 
he’s beginning to use the mill-path again. 
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rebekka: He went by the mill-path the day before yester- 
day too. [She peeps out between the curtain and the window- 
frame.] But now we shall see - 
MRS helseth: Is he going to take the foot-bridge? 
REBEKKA : That’s just what I want to see. [A moment later.] No. 
He’s turning off. Going up and round again today. [She 
leaves the window.] All that way round. 
mrshelseth; Oh dear, so he is. Ofcourse it must come hard 
for the master to cross over tliat bridge. A place where a 
thing like that’s happened, it’s - 
REBEKKA [putting her crochet-work toj^ethcr]: They cling to 
their dead a long time here at Rosmcrsholm. 

MRS helseth: If you ask me, Mjss, I think it’s the dead that 
clings to Rosmcrsholm .so long. 

REBEKKA [lookiu^ at licr]: The dead? 

MRS HELSETH : Ycs, I mcaii it’s almost as though they couldn’t 
tear themselves away from them they’ve left behind. 
rebekka: What makes you think that? 

MRS helseth: Well, I’m sure this white horse here wouldn’t 
be seen, if it w^asii’t for that. 

rebekka: Oh yes, Mrs Helseth, what is it exactly - this 
about the white horse? 

MRS helseth: Oh, it’s best not to talk about it. Besides, you 
don’t believe in that sort of thing. 
rebekka: Do you believe in it? 

MRS HELSETH aiross and shutfin^ the window]: No, I’m 

not going to give you the chance of making fun of me, 
Miss. [Looks out.] Why - isn’t that the master over there on 
the mill-path again ? 

rebekka [looking out]: That man there? [Goes to the window.] 
No, that’s the Principal ! 

MRS helseth: Why, so it is. It’s Dr Kroll. 
rebekka; Well, that is nice, - he’s coming over to see us. 
You sec if he isn’t. 

MRS iillseth: Straight over the foot-bridge, he\ coming. 
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Even though she was his own sister born. Well, Til go in 
and get the supper laid, Miss. 

{She {^oes out to the right, rebekk A stands a moment at the 
window; then she smiles and nods, greeting someone outside. 
It is heginning to get dark.] 

REBEKK A [going across and speaking out through the door on the 
right] : Oh, Mrs Hclscth, will you give us something 
specially nice for supper please? You know all about what 
Dr Kroll likes best. 

MRS HELSETH [outsidc]: Ycs certainly. Miss. I will. 

REBEKK A [opening the door info the hall] : Here you are again, at 
last! I’m so glad to see you. Dr Kroll. 

KROLL [in the hall, putting down his stick] : Thanks. I’m not dis- 
turbing you, then ? 

REBEKK a: You? How can you I 

KROLL \coniing in] : Always so kind. [Looking round.] Rosmer’s 
up in his room, I suppose? 

REBEKK a: No, he’s out for a walk. He’s been a little longer 
than usual. But he’s sure to be here m a minute now. [Indi- 
cating the sofa.] Sit down till he comes, won’t you ? 

KROLL [putting down his hat]: Thank you. [He sits down and 
looks round.] Well, well; how bright and charming you’ve 
made the old room ! Flowers everywhere. 

REBEKK a: It means a lot to Mr Rosmer to have fresh, grow- 
ing flowers about. 

kroll: I fancy it does to you, too. 

REBEKK a: Yes, I tliiiik the smell’s so refreshing. But it was a 
joy w c had to forego till lately. 

KROLL [nodding gravely] : Poor Beate couldn’t stand the scent. 

rebekk a: Nor the colours cither. She used to get so dis- 
turbed - 

kroll: Yes, yes, 1 remember. [In a more cheerful voice.] Well, 
now, how are things going on out here ? 

rebekk a : Oh, evcrytluiig’s going on in its quiet, placid way. 
One day very like another. And all of you? Your wife -? 
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kroll: Ah, my dear Miss West, don't let’s talk about my 
affairs. In a family there’s always something or other going 
wrong. Especially in times hke these we’re living in. 
REBEKKA [after a moment's pause, taking an easy chair by the 
sofa ] : Why is it you haven’t been to see us one, single time 
, in the whole of your holidays ? 

kroll: Well, one mustn’t always be on people’s doorsteps - 
REBEKKA: If you only knew how we’ve missed you - 
kroll: And besides, T’ve been away, you know - 
REBEKKA: Yes, for a couple of weeks. You’ve been going 
round to political meetings, haven’t you ? 

KROLL [nodding ] : Yes, "diat do you say to that? Did you ever 
think I shoiJd turn into a pohtical agitator in my old age ? 
Eh? 

REBEKKA [smiling ] : Well, you’ve always been a bit of an agi- 
tator, Dr Kroll. 

kroll: Yes, yes; just for my own amusement. But in future 
it will be in real earnest. Do you ever read these radical 
newspapers ? 

REBEKKA: My dear Principal, I won’t deny that - 
kroll: My dear Miss West, there’s no objection to it. No- 
thing against your doing so. 

REBEKKA: No, I don’t tliink there is. I must keep up. Know 
what’s going on. 

kroll: Well, under any circumstances, I shouldn’t expect 
you, as a woman, to take sides actively in the civic dispute 
— civil war, I might well call it - that’s raging here. But I 
expect you will have read the attacks these gentlemen of 
‘the people’ have been pleased to shower upon me? The 
infamous abuse they have dared to think they could permit 
themselves ? 

REBEKKA: Ycs, but I think you’ve defended yourself pretty 
effectively. 

kroll: Yes, I have. I must say that. For I’ve tasted blood 
now. And they shall rcahze that I am not the man to take 
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Up a cause and - [Breaking off.] But come, come. Don’t let’s 
start on that this evening. It’s a sad and distressing subject. * 

rebekka: No, don’t let’s. Dr KroU. 

kroll: You tell me, instead, how you really are getting on sf 
Rosmersholm, now thai^you’re here alone ? Since our poor 
Beate - ? 

rebekka: I’m really getting on quite well, thank you. Of 
course the place is very empty in many ways, now she’s 
gone. And naturally we miss her and grieve for her, too. 
But otherwise - 

kroll: Do you think of staying on here? More or less per- 
manently, I mean ? 

rebekka: My dear Dr KroU, I don’t think about it, one way 
or the other. I’ve got so thoroughly used to it now that I 
almost feel I belong here too. 

kroll: You! I should think you did, indeed! 

rebekka: And so long as Mr Rosmer thinks I can be of any 
comfort or use to him - why, yes, I expect I shaU probably 
stay. 

KROLL [looking at her with some emotion] : You know - there’s 
something fine about this. For a woman to let the whole 
of her youth slip away, as you’re doing, sacrificing herself 
to other people. 

rebekka: Why, what should I have had to live for if I 
hadn’t? 

kroll: When you first came here you had that perpetual 
trouble with your foster father, crippled and exacting - 

rebekka: Dr West wasn’t so exacting when he was up in 
Finmark; you mustn’t think that. It was those dreadful sea 
journeys that broke him up. But when we’d moved down 
here - weU, yes, there were a couple of hard years then. 
Until it was all over for him. 

kroll: What about the years that came next? Weren’t they 
harder stiU for you ? 

rebekka: Oh, you mustn’t talk like that! When you think 
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here and be a living reminder of those unhappy years and 
of her - who died in the mill-race. 
rosmer: That was a kindly thought of yours. You are always 
so considerate. But there was no need whatever to stay 
away for that reason. Come along, let's sit on the sofa. 
[They sit down.] No, it’s really not painful at all for me to 
think about Beate. We talk about her every day. We feel 
as if she was still a part of the house. 
kroll: Do you really? 

REBEKKA [lighting the lamp]: Yes we do, indeed. 
rosmer: It’s perfectly natural. We were both so deeply 
attached to her. And RcbA - Miss West and I both know 
in our hearts that we did everything in our power for that 
poor, unfortunate woman. We’ve nothing to reproach our- 
selves with. And so I find there’s something sweet and 
peaceful in thinking of Beate now. 
kroll: You dear, splendid people! I’m going to come out 
and see you every day m future. 

REBEKKA [sitting dowH iti an easy chair] : Good. Now mind you 
keep your word. 

rosmer [hesitating a little]: My dear Kroll - the last tiling I 
should ever have wanted was a break in our relationship. 
You’ve always seemed the natural person for me to turn to 
for advice as long as we’ve known each other. Ever since I 
was a student. 

kroll: Well, well. And I value that very liighly too. Is there 
anything particular, now -? 

rosmer: There are all sorts of things I want to talk to you 
about, very much. To talk frankly and without any re- 
serves. 

REBEKKA: Yes, I can understand that, Mr Rosmer. I think it 
must be such a comfort - between old friends - 
kroll: Well, you can well believe I’ve even more to talk to 
you about. Because, as I suppose you know. I’m an active 
politician now. 
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rosmer: Yes, you certainly are. Just how did it happen? 
kroll: I had to, you know. Had to, whether I liked it or not. 
It*s impossible to stand by and be an idle spectator any 
longer. Now that the Radicals have got so shockingly 
powerful, it*s high time, now - . And so I have persuaded our 
httle circle of friends in town to draw closer together. High 
time too, I say ! 

rebekka [with a slight smile] : Isn’t it in fact a httle late? 
kroll: Undoubtedly it would have been better to have 
checked the current at an earlier point. But who could 
really foresee what was coming? Not I, at all events. [He 
gets up and walks about the room.] Well, now I’ve had my 
eyes opened all right. For the spirit of revolt has made its 
way even into the school. 

rosmer: Into the school? Not in your school, surely? 
kroll; It certainly has. In my own school. What do you 
think? It’s come to my knowledge that the boys in the 
senior class - that’s to say some of the boys - have had a 
secret society going for more than six months and been 
taking in Mortensgaard’s paper. 
rebekka; What, The Lighthouse? 

kroll; Yes. Wholesome diet for the minds of future public 
servants, isn’t it ? But the saddest part of the business is that 
it’s the ablest boys in the class who’ve conspired and 
hatched this plot against me. It’s only the dunces at the 
bottom of the class that have stood out. 
rebekka: Do you feel this so keenly, Dr Kroll? 
kroll: Feel it keenly! To see myself checked and thwarted 
hke that in my hfe’s work. [More quietly.] But I feel almost 
hke saying diat that must take its course. For I’ve stiU got to 
tell you the worst. [Looking round him.] Nobody could be 
listening at the doors, I suppose ? 
rebekka; No, of course not. 

kroll: Well, let me tell you that the dissension and rebellion 
have made their way into my own household. Into my own 
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peaceful home. They have destroyed the quiet of my 
family life. 

"ROSMERlgetting up] : What ! At home, in your own family -? 

REBEKKA [going over to kroll]; But, dear Dr Kroll, what’s 
happened ? 

kroll: Will you believe it, that my own children -. Well, in 
fact - it’s Laurits that’s the ringleader in the conspiracy at 
school. And Hilda has embroidered a red portfoho to keep 
The Lighthouse in. 

rosmer: I should never have dreamt it. Your family - in 
your own house - 

kroll: No, who would dr. am of a thing like that? In my 
house, where obedience and order have always reigned, 
where up till now there has only been the one, united pur- 
pose. 

REBEKKA : How does your wife take all this? 

kroll: Why, that’s the most incredible thing of all. She, 
who all her hfe - in everytliing, great or small - has shared 
my opinions and supported my views - even she tends to 
side with the children over many things. And now she 
blames me for what has happened. She says I repress the 
yoimg people. As if it weren’t necessary to - ! Well, that’s 
the sort of dissension I have going on at home. But naturally 
I say as httle about it as possible. Things hke that are best 
kept quiet. [Walking about the room.] Well, well, well, well. 
[He stops by the window with his hands behind his back and 
looks out.] 

REBEKKA [going over to ROSMER and speaking quietly and 
quickly; kroll does not hear]: Do it! 

ROSMER [in the same manner]: Not this evening. 

REBEKKA [as before]: Yes, now’s the time. [She goes across and 
arranges the lamp.] 

KROLL [coming back across the room]: Well, my dear Rosmer, 
now yon know. You see how the spirit of the times has 
tlirown its shadow over both my private and my profes- 
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sional life. Am I not to fight it - this pernicious, subversive, 
disruptive spirit of our time - and with all the weapons to 
hand ? Yes, my dear fellow, that’s precisely what I’m going 
to do. And that both in print and on the platform. 
rosmer: Why, do you think you can correct it hke that? 
kroll: At any rate, I will defend the state as a citizen should. 
And I think it’s the duty of every patriotic man to do the 
same, if he’s at all concerned for the right. In fact, - that’s 
my main reason for coming out here this evening. 
rosmer: But my dear fellow, what do you mean -? What 
can I - ? 

kroll: You’re going to help your old friends. Do what the 
rest of us are doing. Take a hand in it, as best you can. 
REBEKKA:ButDr Kroll, you know how Mr Rosmer dishkes 
that kind of thing. 

kroll: He must overcome that dislike now. You don’t take 
your proper share in things, Rosmer. You sit here and shut 
yourself up with your liistorical records. Heaven knows, I 
recognize the importance of genealogy and all it stands for. 
But unhappily this is no time for that kind of pursuit. You 
haven’t the least notion what the state of affairs is all over 
the country. Almost every idea’s turned upside down. It’s 
going to be a Herculean task to clear away that mass of error. 
rosmer: I’m sure it is. But I’m no good at that kind of work. 
rebekka: And I think, you know, Mr Rosmer has come to 
look at life with wider opened eyes than he used to. 
kroll [with a start]: Wider opened eyes? 
rebekka: Yes, or freer, if you like. More impartial. 
kroll: What does this mean? Rosmer, you could never be 
so weak as to let yourself be deceived by a mere chance, by 
the popular leaders’ winning a temporary victory ! 
rosmer: My dear fellow, you know quite well I’m no judge 
of politics. But I really think of late years something more 
like independence has developed in the tliinking of indivi- 
dual people. 
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kroll: Well! And you take it for granted that that’s a good 
thing! However, you’re mightily mistaken, my friend. 
Just you look into the opinions that are current among these 
radicals, out here and in town. They’re neither more nor 
less than the wisdom that’s proclaimed in The Lighthouse. 
rebekka: True, Mortensgaard has a great influence round 
here, and over a good many people. 
kroll: Just to think of it ! A man with a disgraceful past hke 
that ! A fellow who was thrown out of the school he taught 
in for immoral conduct ! And he sets himself up as a leader 
of the people ! And makes a success of it. Actually makes a 
success. And now, I gather he’s going to enlarge his paper. 
1 know from a rehable source that he’s looking for a com- 
petent assistant. 

rebekka: I think it’s rather odd that you and your friends 
don’t start something in opposition. 
kroll: That’s just what we’re going to do. We bought The 
County News today. There was no difficulty about the 
money side of it, but - [Turning rosmer.] Well, now I 
come to my real errand here. It’s the management, the 
editorial management, that’s giving us trouble, you see. 
Tell me Rosmer, wouldn’t you - for the sake of the good 
cause “ feel called upon to take it over ? 

ROSMER [half-horrified] : I! 

rebekka: Why, how can you think of such a thing ! 
kroll: It’s perfectly natural that you should have a horror of 
public meetings and not want to expose yourself to the 
treatment one gets there. But an editor’s work goes on in 
the background, or, to be precise - 
rosmer: No, no, my dear man, you must not ask me for 
this. 

kroll: I should very much hke to try my hand at that kind 
of thing myself. But it would be quite impossible for me. 
I’m saddled with innumerable commitments already. But 
you, now, - you’re no longer burdened with a profession- 
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Of course the rest of us will help you in every way we 
can. 

rosmer: I can’t do it, KroU. I’m no good at it. 
kroll: No good at it? That’s just what you said when your 
father got you your living. 
rosmer: I was right. That’s why I resigned it, toO. 
kroll: Well, if you make as good an editor as you did a 
parson, we shall be quite satisfied. 
rosmer: My dear Kroll, I tell you, once and for all. I’m not 
doing it. 

kroll: Well, at any rate, you’ll let us use your name, won’t 
you? 

rosmer: My name? 

kroll: Yes, the mere name of John Rosmer will be a great 
help to the paper. The rest of us are reckoned confirmed 
party men. Indeed, I gather that I myself am denounced as 
an out-and-out fanatic. So we can’t count on our names’ 
getting the paper much of a circulation among the mis- 
guided masses. But you, now - you’ve always kept out of 
the fight. That gentle, honest nature of yours, your aristo- 
cratic habit of thought, your unimpeachable rectitude - 
they’re known and appreciated by everyone round here. 
And then there’s the respect and deference that come from 
your having once been a clergyman. And most of all, you 
know, your old and honourable family name ! 
rosmer: Oh, the family name - 

kroll [pointing to the portraits]: Rosmers of Rosmersholm - 
clergymen and soldiers. PubUc men, trusted by their coun- 
try. True gentlemen, every one of them. A family that has 
been here for nearly two centuries, the most influential in 
the district. [Laying his hand rosmer’ s shoulder.] Rosmer, 
you owe it to yourself and the traditions of your race to 
stand in with us and defend these things - things that have 
hitherto been held sacred in our community. [Turning to 
REBEKK/^.] what do you say, Miss West? 
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REBEKKA [with qukt, gentle laughter]: Dear Dr Kroll, it all 
sounds so ludicrous to me. 
kroll: What? Ludicrous? 
rebekka: Yes. For I must tell you plainly - 
ROSMER [quickly]: No, no - don’t! Not now. 

KROLL [looking from one to the other]: But my dear friends, 
what in the world -? [Breaking off.] Hm! 

[mrshelseth comes in at the door on the right.] 

MRS helseth: There’s a man out at the back-door. He says 
he wants to see the master. 

ROSMER [until relief ] : Oh. Well, ask him to come in. 

MRS helseth: Here? Into ^he sitting-room? 

ROSMER: Yes, yes. 

MRS helseth: But he doesn’t look the kind of person to 
show into the sitting-room. 
rebekka: What docs he look hke, Mrs Helseth? 

MRS helseth: Well, he isn’t much to look at, Miss. 
ROSMER: Didn’t he tell you liis name? 

MRS helseth: Yes; I think he said it was Hckinan or some- 
thing like that. 

ROSMER: I don’t know anyone of that name. 

MRS helseth: And then he said he was called Ulrik too. 
ROSMER [with a start]: Ulrik-Hctman ! Was that it? 

MRS helseth: Yes, Hetman. That was it. 
kroll: I’m sure I’ve heard that name before - 
rebekka: Why, that was the name he used to write under, 
that extraordinary - 

ROSMER [to kroll]: It’s Ulrik Breiidel’s pseudonym, you 
know. 

kroll: That good-for-notliing Ulrik Brendel. Quite right. 
rebekka: wSo he’s still alive. 

ROSMER: I thought he was on tour with a theatre-company 
kroll: The last I heard of him, he was in the workhouse. 
ROSMER: Tell him to come in, Mrs Helseth. 

MRS helseth: Very well. [Going out.] 
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kroll; Are you really going to let tliat fellow into your 
house ? 

rosmer: Why, you know he was once my tutor. 
kroll: I do. And I know he went and crammed your head 
with revolutionary ideas, so that your father helped him off 
the premises with his riding-whip. 

ROSMER [with a little bitterness] : Father remained a command- 
ing officer, even in his own home. 
kroll: Thank liim in his grave for that, my dear Rosmer. 
Oh, well ! 

[mrs iielseth opens the door on the right for ulrik 
BREN DEL and then goes out again, shutting it after him. 
He is a handsome man, with grey hair and heard, rather 
gaunt, but active and vigorous. As for his clothes, he is 
dressed like a common tramp, his coat threadbare, his shoes 
fulling to pieces, and no shirt to be seen. He wears an old pair 
of black gloves, and has a grimy soft hat tucked under his 
arm and a walkhig-stick in his hand.] 

ULRIK BRENDEL [uncertain for a moment, then going quickly over 
to the schoolmaster and holding out his hand] : Good evening, 
John ! 

kroll: Excuse me - 

BRENDEL: Did you ever expect to see me again ? And, at that, 
inside these detested walls ? 
kroll: Excuse me - [Pouiting.] There - 

BRENDEL [turning round] : True. There we have him. John, my 
boy - you, whom I loved the best of-! 

ROSMER [taking his hand]: My old teacher. 

BRENDEL: In spite of certain memories, I didn’t want to pass 
Rosmersholm without paying it a flying visit. 
rosmer: You are heartily welcome here now. You may be 
sure of that. 

BRENDEL: Ah, and this charming lady -? [Bowing.] Mrs Ros- 
mer, of course. 
rosmer: Miss West. 
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B REND el: A near relation, I take it. And the gentleman over 
there whom I don’t know - ? A colleague, I can see. 
rosmer: Dr Kroll, our headmaster. 

brendel: Kroll? Kroll? Wait a minute. Did you take the 
philology course in college ? 
kroll: Yes, naturally. 

brendel: Why, Donnerwetter\ Then I used to know you, 
man! 

kroll: Excuse me - 
brendel: Weren’t you -? 
kroll: Excuse me - 

brendel: - one of those champions of virtue that got me 
chucked out of the debating society ? 
kroll: Quite likely. But I disclaim any nearer acquaintance. 
brendel: Well, well. Nach Beliehen, herr doktor. It’s all the 
same to me. Ulrik Brendel is the man he is for all that. 
rebekka: You’re going on into town, Mr Brendel? 
brendel: Madam, you have hit upon the truth. From time 
to time I am obliged to do a stroke of work for my living. 
I don’t do it willingly; but - enjin - stern necessity - 
rosmer: But my dear Mr Brendel, won’t you let me do 
something to help you ? In one way or another, I’m sure - 
brendel: a preposterous suggestion! Do you want to spoil 
the bond that binds us to each other? Never, John - 
never 1 

rosmer: But what are you tliinking of doing in town ? You 
know, it won’t be so easy for you - 
brendel: Leave that to me, my boy. The die is cast. I, even 
I who stand here before you, am engaged on a vast cam- 
paign. Vaster than all my former enterprises put together. 
[To DR kroll.] May I be permitted to ask our professor - 
unter uns - is there a fairly decent, respectable, and sizeable 
public hall in your excellent town ? 
kroll: The largest is the hall belonging to the Working 
Men’s Society. 
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brendel: Has our instructor of youth any oificial standing 
in this doubtless most worthy Society ? 
kroll: I’ve nothing whatever to do with it. 

RBBEKKA [to brendel] : You should apply to Peder Mortens- 
gaard. 

brendel: Pardon, Madame - what kind of idiot is he? 
rosmer: What makes you think he’s an idiot? 
brendel: Can’t I hear at once, from the name, that he be- 
longs to the lower classes ? 
kroll: That’s an answer I didn’t expect. 
brendel: But I will conquer my shrinking. There’s nothing 
else for it. When a man stands, as I do, at the turning-point 
of his hfe It’s settled. I will estabhsh contact with this 
individual - start direct negotiations - 
rosmer: Are you really serious when you say you’re at a 
turning-point ? 

brendel: Surely you know, my boy, that wherever Ulrik 
Brendel stands, it’s always serious. You see, I am now about 
to put on a new man. To emerge from the modest retire- 
ment I have practised till now. 
rosmer: How -? 

brendel: To lay hold on Hfe with a strong hand. Move for- 
ward. Move upward. We are breathing the atmosphere of 
a storm-tossed solstice. - 1 mean to lay my mite upon the 
altar of emancipation. 
kroll: You too -? 

BRENDEL [to all of them]: Have the people in this part of the 
world much acquaintance with my various writings ? 
kroll: No, I must in truth admit that - 
REBEKK A : I’ VC read a good many. My foster father had them. 
brendel: Then, dear lady, you have wasted your time. For 
they’re just trash, let me tell you. 
rebekka: Oh? 

brendel: What you have read, yes. My really important 
works, no man or woman knows. No one - but I myself. 
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rebekka: why, how’s that? 
brendel: Because they’re not written. 
rosmer: But, my dear Mr Brendel - 
brendel: You know, John, I’m a bit of a sybarite. A Fein- 
schmecker. Have been all my days. I believe in keeping one’s 
joy to oneself. That way I get twice the pleasure. Twenty 
times. You see, when golden dreams descended upon me 
and enfolded me, when new thoughts were born in me, 
misty, momentous, to hft and bear me aloft on their wings, 
I shaped them into poems, visions, pictures. In rough out- 
line, as it were - you understand. 
rosmer: Yes, yes. 

brendel: Ah, the joy I have known in my time, the ecstasy! 
The mysterious rapture of creation - in rough outline, so 
to speak, as I said. Applause, gratitude, fame, and the laurel 
crown, all these have I gathered in, my full liands trembling 
with joy. In my secret thoughts drinking my fill of a dchght 
so vast, so intoxicating - 1 
kroll: Hm -. 

rosmer: But never written it down? 

brendel: Not a word. That dull, mechanical task of writing 
it down has always roused a sickening aversion in me. And 
why, moreover, should I prostitute my own ideals, when 
I could have tliem to myself, in all their purity ? But now 
they shall be sacrificed. It’s true, I feel like a mother giving 
her young daughters mto their husbands’ arms. But I will 
sacrifice them, nevertheless; sacrifice them on the altar of 
Emancipation. A senes of well-plaimed lectures, all over 
the country. 

REBEKKA [with vigonr\: That’s fine of you, Mr Brendel! 

You’re giving up the most precious tiling you possess. 
rosmer: The only thing. 

REBEKKA [looking at rosmer with special weaning]: How 
many of us do actually do that ? Dare to do it ? 

ROSMER [returning her look]: Who knows? 
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BREN del: My hearers are moved. That warms my heart, 
and steels my will. And with that, I go forward into action. 
But one thing [To kroll.] Can our good schoolmaster 
tell me whether there is a Temperance Society in town? A 
Total Abstainers’ Society? I’m sure there is. 
kroll: Yes there is; at your service. I am the president. 
brendel: Didn’t I know it when I saw you! Now it’s just 
possible that I may come to you and sign on for a week. 
kroll: Excuse me. We don’t accept weekly members. 
brendel: Ala botiheur, Mr Principal. Ulrik Brendel has never 
forced himself upon societies of that kind. [Turning away.] 
But I must not protract my visit in this house, rich as it is in 
memories. I must get on into town and find somewhere 
suitable to stay. I take it there’s a decent hotel to be found 
there. 

rebekka: Won’t you have something hot to drink before 
you go? 

brendel: What kind of - my dear lady? 
rebekka: a cup of tea or - 

brendel: Many thanks to my generous hostess! But I never 
like trespassing on private hospitality. [Waving his hand.] 
Good-bye, my good friends! [God’5 towards the door, but 
turns hack.] Oh, by the way -Jolui, - Reverend Mr Rosmer 
- will you do a service to your former tutor, for old 
friendship’s sake ? 
rosmer; Why, most gladly. 

brendel; Good. Well, lend me - just for a day or two - a 
starched sliirt - with cuffs. 
rosmer: No more than that! 

brendel; Because, you see. I’m travelhng on foot, just at 
present. My trunk is being sent after me. 
rosmer: Quite. But isn’t there anything else, then? 
brendel: Yes, I tell you what - perhaps you could spare an 
old worn-out summer overcoat? 
rosmer: Yes, yes. Of course I can. 
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brendel: And if there were a pair of presentable boots be- 
longing to the coat - 

rosmer: I’m sure I can manage that too. As soon as you let us 
know your address, we’ll send the things in. 
brendel: Not a bit of it! I’m not going to give you all that 
trouble. I’ll take the odds and ends with me. 
rosmer: All right. Come upstairs with me, then. 
rebekka: No, let me. Mrs Hclseth and I will see to it. 
brendel: I couldn’t possibly let this distinguished* lady -! 
rebekka: Oh, nonsense! Come along, Mr Brendel. [She 
goes out to the right.] 

rosmer [stopping BRENDEi-]: Tell me, isn’t there anything 
else I could do for you ? 

brendel: I don’t really know of anything. Yes, damn it! - 
now I tliink of it - John, do you happen to have eight 
shillings on you ? 

rosmer: Let’s see. [Opening his note-case.] I’ve got two ten- 
shilling notes here, 

brendel: Oh well, never mind. I can take them. I can 
always get change in town. Thanks, in the meantime. 
Remember, it was two tens I had. Good night my own dear 
boy ! Good night, my good sir. 

[He goes oiit to the right, where rosmer says good-hye and 
shuts the door after him.] 

kroll: Good heavens! And that's the Ulrik Brendel people 
once expected such great things of. 

ROSMER [quietly]: He has at least had the courage to liis 
hfe his own way. I don’t think that’s such a little thing, after 
aU. 

kroll: What! A life hke his! I half believe he could still 
turn your ideas upside down. 
rosmer; Oh, no. I sec my way clear now on all points. 
kroll; I wish I were sure you did, my dear Rosmer; you’re 
so dreadfully susceptible to outside impressions. 
rosmer: Let’s sit down. I want to talk to you. 
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kroll: Yes; let us. [They sit down on the sofa.\ 

ROSMER [after a short pause]: It’s pleasant and comfortable 
here, don’t you think? 

kroll: Yes, it’s pleasant and comfortable here now - and 
peaceful. Yes; you’ve made a home for yourself, Rosmer. 
And I have lost mine. 

rosmer: My dear man, don’t say that. What is divided now 
will come together again in time. 
kroll: Never. Never. The sting will still be there. It can 
never be the same as it was. 

rosmer; Look here, now, Kroll. You and I have been close 
friends now for many and many a year. Do you think our 
friendship could possibly break down? 
kroll: I know nothing in the world that could come be- 
tween us. What makes you tliiiik of it ? 
rosmer: Because you attach such overwhelming importance 
to our being at one in thought and opinion. 
kroll: Well, yes; but then we two are practically at one. 

In the great, fundamental questions, at any rate. 
rosmer [quietly]: No. Not any longer. 

KROLL [about to jump to his feet]: What’s this! 
rosmer [holding him down]: Now, you must stay where you 
are. Please, Kroll. 

kroll; What’s all this about? I don’t understand you. Tell 
me plainly 1 

rosmer: a new summer has come into my spirit. A new 
y-^’ ^^h into my vision. And that’s why I stand there now - 
kroll: Where, - where do you stand ? 
rosmer: There, where your children stand. 
kroll: You? You! But it’s impossible. Where do you 
stand, do you say ? 

rosmer: On the same side as Laurits and Hilda. 

KROLL [his head sinking]: Apostate. John Rosmer, apostate. 
rosmer: I should have felt so contented - so deeply happy 
about this, that you call apostasy. But for all that I suffered 
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keenly. Because I knew well enough that it would mean 
bitter distress for you. 

EROLL: Rosmer, - Rosmer ! I shall never get over this. [Look- 
ing at him gloomily.] Oh, to think that even you should 
want to join them, to help the work of destruction and 
ruin in this unhappy land. 

rosmer: It*s the work of emancipation I want to share in. 

KROLL: Yes, I know all about that. That is what it’s called, 
both by seducers and victims. But do you really think 
there’s any emancipation to be expected from the spirit that 
now bids fair to poison the whole hfe of our community ? 

rosmer: I’m not attracted ,d the spirit that prevails. Nor to 
either of the parties. I want to try and get people together 
from all sides. As many and as closely as I possibly can. I 
want to live for this one thing and give it all the strength of 
my hfe - to build up a true democratic outlook in the coun- 

KROLL : So you don’t tliink we have a sufficiently democratic 
outlook! Myself, I think the whole lot of us are in a fair 
w^ay to be dragged down into the mud, wliich usually 
suits only the common people. 

rosmer: That’s just why I want to set democracy to its 
proper work. 

KROLL*. What work? 

rosmer: To make ah the people in the country into noble- 
men. 

KROLL: All the people -! 

rosmer: As many as possible, at any rate. 

KROLL : By what means? 

rosmer: By freeing their minds and chastening their desires, 
I tliink. 

KROLL: You’re a dreamer, Rosmer. Are you going to free 
them ? Are you going to chasten them ? 

rosmer; No, my dear fellow, - 1 only want to try and rouse 
them to it. As for doing it - that must be their job. 
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kroll: And you think they can? 
rosmer: Yes. 

kroll: By their own strength, eh? 

rosmer: Yes, of course by their own strength. There’s no 
other to be had. 

kroll lip]: Is that the way for a priest to speak? 

rosmer: I’m not a priest any more. 

kroll: Yes, but - the faith of your childhood, then -? 

rosmer: I haven’t that any more. 

kroll: You haven’t -! 

ROSMER up]: I’ve given it up. I had to give it up, 

Kroll. 

kroll [shaken, but controlled]: I see. Yes, yes, yes. Of course 
the one follows from the other. I suppose that was why you 
left the service of the Church ? 
rosmer: Yes. When I was clear about myself, when I was 
quite sure that it wasn’t just a passing temptation, but that 
it was something 1 never more could or would get rid of... 
then I left. 

kroll: Then it’s been at work in you all tliis time. And we, 
your friends, haven’t had a hint of it. Rosmer, Rosmer, - 
how could you liide the sad truth from us ? 
rosmer: Because I thought it was a thing that only concerned 
myself. And then I didn’t want to give uimcccssary pain to 
you and my other friends. I thought I could manage to hve 
here as I always have, quiet and contented and happy. I 
wanted to read and soak myself in all the works that had 
been closed books to me before. To enter with my w’hole 
soul into the great world of truth iuid freedom that has now 
opened before me. 

kroll: Apostate. Every w^ord bears it out. But then wdiy do 
you confess it, nevertheless — tliis secret apostasy of yours? 
Or why just at tliis moment? 
rosmer: You’ve forced me to, yourself, Kroll. 
kroll: I ? I have forced you -? 
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rosmer: when I heard of your violent behaviour at meet- 
ings - when I read about all the bitter speeches you made 
there - all your vindictive attacks upon those who take the 
other side - your scornful denunciation of your oppon- 
ents Oh, Kroll - that you, you, could come to that ! Then 
my duty could not be set aside. People arc growing evil in 
this struggle that’s going on. There must be peace and joy 
and concihation in our minds. That’s why I’m coming for- 
ward now and confessing openly to what I am. And then 
I too want to try my strength. Couldn’t you meet me in 
this, Kroll, from your side ? 

kroll: Never in this life wiil I compromise with the forces of 
destruction in the community. 
rosmer: Then let us at least fight with the weapons of 
gentlemen - since it seems wc must fight. 
kroll: He who is not with me in the vital issues of Ufe, him 
I no longer know. And I owe him no consideration. 
rosmer: Does that apply to me, too? 
kroll: You have broken with me yourself, Rosmer. 
rosmer: But is this a breach? 

kroll: This ! It is a breach with all those who hitherto stood 
by you. Now you must take the consequences. 

[rebekka west comes in from the right and throws the 
door wide open.] 

rebekka: There we are; now he’s on the way to his great 
sacrifice. And now we can go to supper. Will you come, 
Principal. 

KROLL [taking his hat] : Good night. Miss West. I have nothing 
more to do here. 

REBEKKA [anxioiisly] : What is it? [She shuts the door and comes 
nearer.] Have you been talking -? 
rosmer: He knows now. 

kroll: We shan’t let you slip through our fingers, Rosmer. 

We shall make you come back to us again. 
rosmer: I shall never come back any more. 
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kroll: We shall see. You’re not die man to go on standing 
alone. 

rosmer: I’m not so completely alone, after all. There are 
two of us to bear the loneliness here. 

kroll: Ah -! [A misgiving stirs in him.] This too! Beate’s 
words I 

rosmer: Beate -? 

KROLL [dismissing the thought] : No, no, - that was base -. For- 
give me. 

rosmer: What? Wliich? 

kroll: Never mind. For shame! Forgive me. Good-bye. [He 
goes towards the hall door.] 

ROSMER [going after him] \ Kroll! It mustn’t end like this be- 
tween us. ril come and see you to-morrow. 

KROLL [turning in the hall]: You shan’t set foot in my house! 
[He takes his stick and goes.] 

[rosmer stands a moment in the open doorway; then he 
shuts it and goes across to the table.] 

rosmer: It doesn’t matter, Rcbekka. We shall hold out all 
right. We two firm friends. You and I. 

REBEKK A : What do you suppose he was thinking of when he 
said, ‘For shame’ ? 

rosmer: Don’t worry about it, my dear. He didn’t believe 
what he was thinking, himself. But I’ll go and see him to- 
morrow. Good night. 

REBEKK a: Are you going up so early this evening too ? After 
this ? 

rosmer: This evening as usual. I feel so relieved, now that 
it’s over. You see I’m quite calm, Rebekka dear. Take it 
calmly yourself. Good night. 

rebekka: Good night, dear friend. And sleep well. 

[rosmer out through (he hall door; then we hear him 
going upstairs. REBEKKA goes across and pulls a bell-cord 
by the stove. After a moment mrshelseth comes in from 
the right.] 
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rebekka; You might as well clear the table again, Mrs Hel- 
seth. The master won’t have anything - and the Principal’s 
gone home. 

MRS helseth: Is the Principal gone? Why, what was the 
matter with him ? 

tLBBEKK A [taking up her crochet-work] ; He thought it was blow- 
ing up for a bad storm - 

MRS helseth: That w^as queer. There’s not a scrap of cloud 
to be seen tonight. 

rebekka: Let’s hope he doesn’t meet the white horse. For 
I’m afraid we’re going to hear from some such spirit pretty 
soon. 

MRS helseth: May the Lord forgive you. Miss! Don’t say 
such awful tilings! 

rebekka: Come, come, come - 

MRS HELSETH [lowering her voice] : Do you really think, Miss, 
that someone here’s going to - leave us - soon ? 

rebekka: No I certainly don’t think that. But there are so 
many kinds of white horses in this world, Mrs Helseth. Oh, 
well; good night. I’m going to my room now. 

MRS helseth: Good night, Miss. 

[rebekka goes out to the right with her crochet-u>ork.] 

MRS HELSETH [ttims the lamp down, shaking her head and mut- 
tering to herself] : Bless my soul, - bless my soul. That Miss 
West. The way she can talk sometimes. 
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John Rosme/s work-room. In the left-hand wall is the entrance 
door. In the background a doorway with hangings drawn back^ 
which leads into the bedroom. A window on the right and in front of 
it a writing-table covered with books and papers. Bookshelves and 
cupboards against the walls. Plain furniture. An old-fashioned sofa 
with a table downstage on the left, johnrosmer, dressed in an 
indoor coat, is sitting in a high-backed chair by the writing-table. He 
is cutting and turning over the leaves of a periodical and dipping 
into it here and there. Someone knocks at the door on the left. 

ROSMER [without tutiiing round]: Come iii. [rebekka west 
comes in, dressed in a house-coat.] 
rebekka: Good morning. 

ROSMER [checking something in the book]: Good morning, my 
dear. Do you want somctlimg ? 
rebekka: I only wanted to hear whether yoii*d slept well. 
ROSMER: Oh, I slept well and soundly. No dreams. [Turning 
round.] And you ? 

rebekka: Yes thanks. Towards morning. 

ROSMER: 1 don’t think I’ve felt so light-hearted for a long 
time as I do now. Yes, it was a very good tiling I got it 
said. 

rebekka: Yes, you shouldn’t have gone so long without 
speaking. 

ROSMER: I can’t understand, myself, how I could be so 
cowardly. 

rebekka: Well, it wasn’t exactly from cowardice - 
ROSMER: Oh yes, yes, my dear, - when I look well into it, 
there was some cowardice there. 
rebekka: So much the braver, then, for you to get it over. 
[She sits down near him in a chair by the writing-table.] But 
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now I want to tell you something Tve done - and you 
mustn’t be angry with me about it. 
rosmer: Angry? My dear, how canyon think -? 
rebekka: Why, because perhaps it was a httle ofTicious of 
me. But - 

rosmer: Well, let me hear about it. 

rebekka: Yesterday evening, when our friend Ulrik Bren- 
del was just going, I gave him a line or two to take to 
Mortensgaard. 

ROSMER [rather thoughtfully]: But, my dear Rebekka Well, 
what did you say, then ? 

rebekka: I said that he would be doing you a service if he 
took a little notice of the poor man and helped him in any 
way he could. 

rosmer: My dear, you shouldn’t have done that. You’ve 
only harmed Brendel by it. Besides, Mortensgaard’s a man 
I very much want to avoid. You know the trouble I had 
with him once before. 

rebekka: But don’t you think now it would be as well if you 
got on good terms with him again ? 
rosmer: I? With Mortensgaard? Why do you think that? 
rebekka: Well, because you can’t be really secure now, - 
since this business has come between you and your friends. 
rosmer [looking at her and shaking his head]: Did you really 
think that Kroll or any of the others would want to take 
revenge? That they could be capable of-? 
rebekka: In the first heat of passion, my dear No one can 
be sure about it. I think, after the way the Principal took 
it- 

rosmer: Oh you ought to know him better than that. Kroll 
is an honourable man, through and through. I’ll go into 
town this afternoon and talk to him. I’ll talk to them all to- 
gether. Oh, you’ll see how easily it will go - 

[mrs helseth comes in at the door on the left.] 
REBEKKA [getting up]: What is it, Mrs Helseth? 
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MRS helseth: Dr Kroll’s downstairs in the hall. 

ROSMER [getting up quickly]: Kroll! 
rebekka: The Principal! Why, think - I 
MRS helseth: He’s asking if he can come up and talk to the 
Rector. 

ROSMER [to rebekka]: What did I say? Yes, of course he 
can. [He goes to the door and calls down the stairs.] Come along 
up, my dear fellow! You’re heartily welcome! 

[rosmer stands and holds the door open. MRS helseth 
goes out. REBEKKA pulls the curtain to across the doorway. 
Then she puts one or two things straight, dr kroll comes 
in with his hat in his hand.] 

ROSMER [quietly^ but moved]: I knew well enough that it 
wasn’t the last time - 

kroll: I see the busmess today in quite a different light from 
yesterday. 

rosmer: Yes, that’s it, Kroll! You do, don’t you? Now that 
you’ve been able to think it over - 
kroll: You completely misunderstand me. [He puts his hat 
on the table by the sofa.] It is essential for me to speak to you 
alone. 

rosmer: Why mustn’t Miss West -? 
rebekka: No, no, Mr Rosmer, I’ll go. 
kroll [looking pointedly at her]: And I must beg Miss West’s 
pardon, too, for coming here so early in the day. For dis- 
turbing her before she has had time to - 
rebekka [starting]: What is it? Do you find anything un- 
suitable in my going about at home in a house-coat ? 
kroll: God forbid ! I haven’t the least idea what has become 
usual and customary at Rosmersholm. 
rosmer: But, Kroll - you're not like yourself today at 
aU! 

rebekka: If you will excuse me. Principal. [She goes out to 
the left.] 

kroll: With your permission - [He sits down on the sofa.] 
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rosmer: Yes, my dear fellow, let’s sit down peacefully and 
talk it over. [He sits doim in a chair opposite the Principal.] 
kroll: I haven’t been able to close my eyes since yesterday. 

I’ve been lying all night thinking and thinking. 
rosmer: And what do you say, then, today? 
kroll: It’s a long story, Rosmer. Let me begin with a kind 
of introduction. I can tell you a little about Ulrik Brcndel. 
rosmer: Has he been to see you? 

kroll: No. He landed himself in a shady public house. In the 
shadiest society, of course. Drank and stood drinks as long 
as he had anytliing. After that he denounced the whole 
company as a rabble and mob. In which, incidentally, he 
was perfectly right. But he got himself beaten and was 
thrown into the gutter. 
rosmer: So he is really incorrigible after all. 
kroll: He’d pawned liis coat, too. But that will have been 
got out for him. Can you guess by whom ? 
rosmer: By you yourself, perhaps? 
kroll: No. By tliis noble-minded Mr Mortensgaard. 
rosmer: Ah, quite. 

kroll: I rather gathered that Mr Brcndcl’s first visit was to 
the idiot of a plebeian. 

rosmer: It was certainly very fortunate for him. 
kroll: It was, indeed. [He leans across the table, a little nearer 
to rosmer.] But now we’re toucliing on a matter that for 
the sake of our old - of our former friendship I ought to 
warn you about. 

rosmer: My dear fellow, what is that? 
kroll: It’s this, that here in your house some game or other’s 
going on behind your back. 

rosmer: How can you believe that? Is it Reb - is it Miss 
West you’re suggesting ? 

kroll: Precisely. I can understand it well enough v^n her 
side. She’s been accustomed for such a long time now to be 
in control here. But all the same - 
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rosmer: My dear Kroll, you’re quite wrong about this. She 
and I - we don’t hide anything in the world from each 
other. 

kroll; Has she also admitted to you that she’s in corres- 
pondence with the editor of The Lighthouse ? 
rosmer; Oh, you’re talking of the couple of lines she gave 
Ulrik Brendel to take with him. 
kroll; So you’ve discovered it then. And do you agree to 
her forming an alhance like this with that scandal-writer, 
who tries to make a laugliing-stock of me, week after week, 
both for my school teaching and for my public conduct ? 
rosmer; My dear man, Tm sure she’s never once thought of 
that side of the matter. And besides, she naturally has full 
freedom of action, just as I have mine. 
kroll; Really ? Well, no doubt it’s part of the new direction 
you have now taken. For where you stand, there Miss 
West stands too, I suppose? 

rosmer: She docs. We two have worked our way forward 
together in steady friendship. 

KROLL [looking at him and shaking his head slowly]: Oh you 
blind, deluded man! 
rosmer; I? How do you make that out? 
kroll: Because I daren’t - won’t tliink the worst. No, no - 
let me fmish what I was saying. You really value my friend- 
ship, Rosmer? And my respect too? Don’t you? 
rosmer: There’s no need for me to answer that question. 
kroll: Yes, but there are other things that do need an 
answer, a full explanation on your side. Will you consent 
to my holding a kind of enquiry - ? 
rosmer: Enquiry? 

kroll: Yes, to my asking you about one or two tilings it 
may be distressing for you to remember. You see, this 
business of your abandoning your religion - oh, well, your 
emancipation, as you call it - it hangs together with so 
much else that you for your own sake must explain to me. 
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rosmer: My dear fellow, ask whatever you like. Tve noth- 
ing to hide. 

KROLL: Well, tell me then, what do you really think was the 
primary cause of Beate’s ending her own life ? 
rosmer: Can you have any doubt about it? Or, rather, can 
one ask the reasons for what a person does who is unhappy, 
ill, and not responsible ? 

eroll: Are you certain that Beate was so completely irres- 
ponsible ? The doctors at any rate thought it might not be a 
foregone conclusion. 

rosmer: If the doctors had sometimes seen her in the state I 
so often saw her in, night and day, they wouldn’t have 
doubted then. 

eroll: I didn’t doubt either at that time. 
rosmer; Of course not. Tin afraid it was impossible to doubt, 
you know. I’ve told you about that uncontrollable, fierce 
passion of hers - that she insisted I should meet. Oh, the 
horror she filled me with ! And then, in her last years, her 
groundless and consuming passion of self-reproach. 
eroll: Yes, when she had rcahzed that she would be cliild- 
less all her Hfe. 

rosmer: Well, just tliink of it yourself. Such constant, 
hideous agony of mind over something that wasn’t in any 
way her fault ! Was she really to be considered accountable ? 
eroll: Hm. Can you remember whether you had any books 
in the house at that time that dealt with the purpose of 
marriage ? According to our modem, advanced views ? 
rosmer: I remember Miss West lent me a book of that kind. 
For she inherited the doctor’s library, as you know. But, 
my dear Kroll, surely you don’t think we were so careless 
as to let that poor invalid come across things of that kind ? 
I can assure you, most emphatically, that we’ re not to 
blame. It was her own mental disturbance that drove her so 
desperately astray. 

eroll; One thing, in any case, I can now tell you. And that 
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is that poor Beate, in her misery and obsession, put an end 
to her own life so that you should be able to live happily - 
to live freely, in your own way. 

ROSMER [half-starting from his chair]: What do you mean by 
that? 

kroll: Now you’re to listen to me quietly, Rosmer. Because 
now I can speak of it. In the last year of her hfe sh^^tame to 
see me twice, to pour out her dread and her despair. 

rosmer: About this? 

kroll: No. The first time she came and insisted that you 
were on the road to apostasy. That you were going to break 
with your father’s faith. 

ROSMER [hotly ] : That’s impossible, Kroll, what you’re saying ! 
Quite impossible ! You must be mistaken about this. 

kroll: Why? 

rosmer: Why, because as long as Beate was alive, I was still 
in doubt and in conflict with myself. And that fight I fought 
out alone and in complete silence. I don’t believe Rebekka 
once - 

kroll: Rebekka? 

rosmer: Well, then, Miss West. I call her Rebekka for con- 
venience. 

kroll: I’ve noticed it. 

rosmer: So it’s quite incomprehensible, how Beate. could 
get hold of the idea. And why didn’t she talk to me myself 
about it? And that she never did. Not a single word. 

kroll: Poor thing - she begged and implored me to speak to 
you. 

rosmer: And why didn’t you do it, then? 

kroll: Could I doubt for a moment, at that time, that she 
was out of her mind ? Such an accusation against a man like 
you ! And then she came again, about a month later. Then 
she seemed to be quieter in her mind. But as she was going, 
she said, ‘Now they can soon expect the white horse at 
Rosmersholm.’ 
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rosmer: Oh, yes. The white horse - she talked of it so often. 
kroll: And when I tried to turn her away from depressing 
thoughts, she only ajiswered, ‘I haven’t much time left. For 
now John must marry Rcbekka at once.’ 

ROSMER [almost speechless] : What did you say? I, marry -! 
kroll: That was a Thursday afternoon. On the Saturday 
evenillg she threw herself down from the bridge into the 
mill-race. 

rosmer: And you never warned us -! 

kroll: You know yourself how often she hinted that she 
was going to die quite soon. 

rosmer: I know it well. But all the same - you should have 
warned us! 

kroll: I thought of that too. But it was too late then. 
rosmer: But then why didn’t you, later on -? Why have 
you kept quiet about all this ? 

kroll: What good would it have done to come here and dis- 
tress and harrow your feelings still more? I took the whole 
thing as just empty, wild fantasies. Until yesterday evening. 
rosmer: And now you don’t any longer? 
kroll: Didn’t Beate see quite clcaily when she said you were 
going to lapse from the faith of your childhood ? 
rosmer [looking fixedly ahead of him] : Yes; that I don’t under- 
stand. To me It’s the most mcomprehcnsible thing in the 
whole world. 

kroll: Incomprehensible or not, it’s so. And now I ask you, 
Rosmer - how much truth is there in her other accusation? 
In the last, I mean. 

rosmer: Accusation? Was that an accusation? 
kroll: Perhaps you didn’t notice how the words went. She 
was to die, she said. Why ? Well ? 
rosmer: Why, so that I could marry Rcbekka - 
kroll: The words didn’t go quite like that. Beate expressed 
herself differently. She said, ‘I haven’t much time left. For 
now John must marry Rcbekka at once.’ 
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ROSMEP [looking at him for a moment and then getting up] : Now 
I understand you, Kroll. 

kroll: Well then? What answer have you? 

ROSMER [still quiet and controlled]: To something so unheard- 
of? The only proper answer would be to point to the door. 

KROLL [getting up] : Very well. 

ROSMER [standing before him]: Now listen. For mote than a 
year - ever since Beate died - Rebekka West and I have 
lived alone here at Rosmersholm. All that time you’ve 
known what Beate accused us of. But never for an instant 
have I noticed that you objected to Rebekka and me hving 
together here. 

kroll: I didn’t know till yesterday evening that it was a man 
without religion and a - an emancipated woman, who were 
leading this life together. 

ROSMER: Oh! So you don’t believe that purity of mind is to 
be found among the free thinkers and the emancipated? 
You don’t think they can have the instinct for morality in 
them, as a natural desire ? 

kroll: I don’t build much on the kind of morahty that isn’t 
rooted in the faith of the Church. 

ROSMER: And you let this apply to Rebekka and me too ? To 
Rebekka’s and my relationship? 

kroll: I can’t abandon my opinion for the sake of you two 

- that there’s no really wide gulf between free tliought and 

- hm. 

ROSMER: And what - ? 

kroll: - and free love, since you insist on knowing. 

ros MER [ t/nit'c/y] : And you’re not ashamed to say that to me ! 
You, who have known me from my earUest childhood 
upwards. 

kroll: Precisely for that reason. I know how easily you let 
yourself be influenced by the people you’re surrounded 
with. And this Rebekka of yours - oh, very well. Miss 
West - we don’t actually know very much about her. Put 
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simply, Rosmcr, Tm not giving you up. As for you - you 
must try to save yourself in time. 

rosmer: Save myself? How -? 

[mrs helseth peeps in through the door on the left.] 

rosmer: What do you want? 

MRS helseth: I was going to ask Miss West to Come down. 

rosmer: Miss West isn’t up here. 

MRS helseth: Isn’t she? [Looking round her.] That’s funny. 
[Goes out.] 

rosmer: You said -? 

kroll: Listen. Whatever went on here secretly while Beate 
was alive - and whatever is still going on here - I’m not 
going to enquire too closely about that. Of course you 
were very unhappy in your marriage. And that may well, 
in a way, help to excuse you. 

rosmer: Ah, how httle you know me, when it comes to it! 

kroll: Don’t interrupt me. Tliis is what I want to say: that 
if this living with Miss West is to go on, it’s absolutely 
essential that you should conceal the change of mind - the 
sad disloyalty - that she has led you into. Let me speak ! Let 
me speak ! I say, however wrong you may be, in heaven’s 
name think and beheve and hold what opinions you hke, 
on any subject on earth - but just keep your opinions to 
yourself. This is an entirely personal matter. It’s not in the 
least necessary to broadcast a tiling hke that over the whole 
countryside. 

rosmer: It is necessary for me to withdraw from a false and 
ambiguous position. 

kroll: But you have a duty to the traditions of your race, 
Rosmer ! Remember that I Since time out of mind Rosmers- 
holm has been like a stronghold of order and disciphne - 
of consideration and respect for all that is honoured and 
acknowledged by the best of our community. The whole 
neighbourhood has taken its stamp from Rosmcrsholm. It 
will give rise to a disastrous, an irreparable confusion, once 
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it is rumoured that you yourself have broken with what I 
will call the ideal of the House of Rosmer. 
rosmer: My dear KroU, I can’t see the thing like that. I think 
it’s an imperative duty for me to bring a little light and joy 
here, where the race of Rosmer has created gloom and 
oppressiveness all this long, long time. 

KROLL \looking sternly at him]: Yes, that would be a deed 
worthy of the man with whom the race dies out. Leave that 
sort of thing alone, Rosmer. It’s not fit work for you. 
You’re made for the life of a quiet scholar. 
rosmer: Yes, perhaps that’s true. But now I too want to 
join in the battle of Ufe. 

kroll: The battle of life - do you know what that will be 
for you? It’ll be a fight to the death with all your friends. 
ROSMER \quietly]: They probably aren’t all of them as fana- 
tical as you. 

kroll: You’re an innocent creature, Rosmer. A creature of 
no experience. You don’t reahze the violent storm that will 
break over you. 

[mrshelseth peeps in at the door on the left.] 

MRS helseth: Miss West wanted me to ask something. 
rosmer: What is it? 

MRS helseth: There’s somebody downstairs who’d like to 
have a word with the master. 
rosmer: Is it the same gentleman as was here yesterday? 
MRS helseth: No, it’s this Mortensgaard. 
rosmer: Mortensgaard! 

kroll: Aha! So we’ve got as far as that! That far, already! 
rosmer: What docs he want with me? Why didn’t you let 
him go again ? 

MRS helseth: Miss West said I was to ask if he could come 
up. 

rosmer; Tell him that there’s someone - 
KROLL [to MRS helseth]'. Let him come up, please, [mrs 
helseth ^oe5 out.] 
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KROLL [taking his hat]: I relinquish the field - for the time 
being. But the main battle isn’t joined yet. 
rosmer: As true as I’m alive, KroU, I’ve nothing to do with 
Mortensgaard. 

kroll; I don’t believe you any more. Not on any point. I 
shan’t bcheve you in future in any circumstances. Now it’s 
a matter of war to the knife. But we’ll see if we can’t make 
you harmless. 

rosmer: Oh, Kroll, how deep - how low you have sunk 
now ! 

kroll: I? And that from a man such as you! Remember 
Beate. 

rosmer: Have you come back to that again? 
kroll: No. You must solve the mystery of the mill-race 
according to your own conscience - if you still have any- 
tliing of that kind about you. 

[pEDER MORTENSGAARD cowcs qtiictly and itiiohtni- 
sively in by the door on the left. He is a small, sl{^ht man 
with thin reddish hair and beard.] 

KROLL [with a fflance of hatred] : Ah yes, here is The Lighthouse. 
Shining at Rosmersholm. [Burtotiinq his coat.] Yes, then I 
camiot be in doubt what course I shall steer. 
MORTENSGAARD [conciliatory] : The Lighthouse shall always be 
kept shining to guide the Principal home. 
kroll: Yes; you have shown your good-will for a long time. 
There is, indeed, it is true, a commandment which says that 
we shall not bear false witness against our neighbour - 
mortensgaard: The Principal need not instruct me in the 
CO mmandments . 

kroll: Not even in the seventh? 
rosmer: Kroll! 

mortensgaard: And if there is need, then the Rector is the 
proper person. 

KROLL [with veiled scorn]: The Rector ?Ycs, the Reverend Mr 
Rosmer is unquestionably the proper man m this case. Good 
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hunting to you, gentlemen ! [He goes out and slams the door 
behind him.] 

ROSMER [speaking to himself and still looking towards the door]: 
Well, well. There it is then. [Turning.] Will you tell me, 
Mr Morten sgaard, what brings you out here to me ? 

mortensgaard: It was really Miss West I was looking for. 
I thought I ought to thank her for the kind letter 1 had from 
her yesterday. 

rosmer: I know she wrote to you. Were you able to speak 
to her? 

mortensgaard: Yes, a little. [With a slight smile.] I hear 
that the point of view has changed, one way and another, 
out here at Rosmersholm. 

rosmer: My point of view has changed in a good many 
ways. 1 can almost say - in all. 

mortensgaard: She said that - Miss West. That^s why she 
thought I’d better come up and have a word with you, sir, 
about this. 

rosmer: About what, Mr Mortensgaard? 

mortensgaard: May I have leave to report in The Lights 
house that you’ve arrived at other view^s - and that you sup- 
port the liberal and progressive cause ? 

rosmer: That you certainly may. More than that - I ask you 
to report it. 

mortensgaard: Then it shall be there first tiling to-mor- 
row. It will be a great and momentous piece of news, that 
the Reverend Mr Rosmer of Rosmersholm considers that he 
can fight tor the cause of enlightenment in this sense also. 

rosmer: I don’t quite understand you. 

mortensgaard: I mean to say, it gives our party a strong 
moral backing every time wc wmi a serious, Christian sup- 
porter. 

ROSMER [iuitli some surprise] : Then you don’t know -? Hasn’t 
Miss West told you that too ? 

mortensgaard: What, sir? The lady was very busy. 
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She said I’d better come up and hear the rest from you 
yourself. 

rosmer: Well, then, I will tell you that I have freed myself 
entirely. In every way. I now have no connexion whatever 
with the teachings of the Church. In future those matters 
don’t concern me in the least. 

MORTENSGAARD [looking at him in bewilderment]:^c\l-i( the 
moon fell out of the sky, I couldn’t be more - ! The Rector 
himself renouncing -1 

rosmer: Yes, I now stand where you yourself have long 
stood. You can make that known too in The Lighthouse to- 
morrow. 

MORTENSGAARD; That too ? No, my dear Rector. Pardon 
me - but It’s not advisable to touch on that side of the 
matter. 

rosmer; Not touch on this? 

MORTENSGAARD: Not at first, I tliink. 

rosmer: But I don’t understand. 

MORTENSGAARD: Well, bccausc you see, sir -. I don’t sup- 
pose you’re quite so familiar with all the circumstances as 
I am. But if you’ve come over now to the liberal party - 
and if you want, as Miss West said, to take part in this 
movement - well, no doubt you’re douig it with the inten- 
tion of being as useful, both to the party and to the move- 
ment, as you possibly can. 

rosmer: Yes, I sincerely want to. 

MORTENSGAARD: Quite. But then I must just tell you, sir, 
if you come forward openly with this business of your 
giving up the Church, you’ll tic your own hands right away. 

ROSMER: Do you thmk so? 

MORTENSGAARD: Ycs, you may be sure there won’t be 
much you can do then; not here in these parts. And besides, 
we’ve quite enough free-thinkers on hand, sir. I nearly said, 
we’ve all too many of those gentry. What the party wants 
is the Christian clement - something everybody has to res- 
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pect. That’s what we’re so dreadfully short of. And so it’s 
wisest for you to keep quiet about all those things that don’t 
concern the public. You see, that’s what I mean. 

rosmer: Ah, yes. That is, you can’t risk associating yourself 
with me if I openly admit my loss of faith. 

MORTENSGAARD [shaking his head]: I wouldn’t like to, sir. 
I’ve made it a rule, of late, never to support anything or 
anybody that wants to quarrel with the Church. 

rosmer: Have you yourself, then, returned of late to the 
Church ? 

MORTENSGAARD: That’s a different thing. 

rosmer: Ah yes; so that’s it. Yes, now I understand you. 

MORTENSGAARD: Mr Rosmcr, - you ought to remember 
that I - I especially haven’t a really free hand. 

rosmer: What hinders you, then? 

MORTENSGAARD: Wliat hinders me is that I’m a marked 
man. 

rosmer: Ah - yes. 

MORTENSGAARD: A marked man, sir. You in particular 
ought to remember that. For it was you first and foremost 
who had the brand set on me. 

rosmer: If I had stood then where I stand now, I should have 
treated your misdeed more tenderly. 

MORTENSGAARD:! think so too. But it’s too late now. You’ve 
branded me once and for all. Branded me for my whole 
life. Well, I suppose you don’t reahzc altogether what a 
thing like diat involves. But now you may soon come to 
feel the pmch yourself, Mr Rosmer. 

rosmer: I? 

MORTENSGAARD: Ycs. For surcly you don’t think Dr Kroll 
and his lot arc going to forgive you for a breach Uke yours ? 
And it’s said that The Coimiy Neu^s is going to be quite 
merciless now. It may well be that you’ll become a marked 
man, too. 

ROSMER: I feel invulnerable on all personal grounds, Mr 
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Mortcnsgaard. My behaviour offers notliing to lay hold of. 

MORTENSGAARD [with a sly smile] : That’s a pretty big claim, 
Mr Rosmer. 

rosmer: Very likely. But I have the right to make so great a 
claim. 

MORTENSGAARD: Even if you examined your conduct as 
thoroughly as you once examined mine? 

rosmer: You say that rather oddly. What is it you’re sug- 
gesting ? Is there anything specific ? 

MORTENSGAARD: Ycs, there’s one specific matter. Just one 
single thing. But that co ild be ugly enough if malicious 
opponents got news of it. 

rosmer: Will you please let me hear what this matter may 
be. 

MORTENSGAARD; Can’t you guess that yourself, sir? 

rosmer; No, not at all. Not in any way. 

MORTENSGAARD: Oh wcll, I shall have to come across with 
it, then. I have in my possession a curious letter that was 
written here at Rosmcrsholin. 

ROSMER ; Miss West’s letter, do you mean ? Is that so curious ? 

MORTENSGAARD: No, that letter’s not curious. But I once 
got another letter from the house here. 

rosmer: Also from Miss West? 

MORTENSGAARD; No, Mr Rosiiicr. 

rosmer: Well, from whom, then? From whom? 

MORTENSGAARD: From the late Mrs Rosmer. 

rosmer: From my wife! Did you have a letter from my 
wife ? 

MORTENSGAARD; Yes, 1 did. 

rosmer: when ? 

MORTENSGAARD; It was in Mrs Rosnicr’s latter days. It 
would be about eighteen months ago now. And it’s that 
letter that’s so curious. 

rosmer: You know, no doubt, that my wife was of unsound 
mind at that time. 
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mortensgaard: Yes, 1 know there were many people who 
thought so. But I don’t think one could deduce anything of 
the kind from the letter. When I say the letter’s curious, I 
mean it in a different way. 

rosmer: And what in the world did my unhappy wife find 
to write to you about ? 

mortensgaard: I have the letter at home. She begins 
something like this, that she is living in great fear and dread. 
Because here, in these parts, there are so many wicked 
people, she writes. And these people arc only thinking of 
doing you harm and damage. 

rosmer: Me? 

mortensgaard: Yes, so she says. And then comes the most 
curious thing of all. Shall I say it, Mr Rosmer? 

rosmer: Yes, of course! Every tiling. Don’t keep anything 
back. 

mortensgaard: The late Mrs Rosmer begs and implores 
me to be magnanimous. She knows, she says, that it was the 
Rector who had me dismissed from my teaching post. And 
so she begs me most earnestly not to take revenge. 

rosmer: How did she think, then, that you could take 
revenge ? 

mortensgaard: It says in the letter that if I should come 
to hear rumours of anything sinful going on at Rosmers- 
holm, 1 mustn’t believe anything of the kind. Because it 
was only bad people who spread it about to make you un- 
happy. 

rosmer: It says that in the letter! 

mortensgaard: You can read it yourself sir, when you 
like. 

rosmer: But I don’t understand - I What did she imagine, 
then, the evil rumours were about? 

mortensgaard: First, that the Rector should have fallen 
awMy from the religion of his childhood. That Mrs Rosmer 
denied quite definitely - at that time. And next - hm. 
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rosmer: Next? 

mortensgaard: Well, next she writes - and it’s rather 
confused - that she doesn’t know of any sinful relationship 
at Rosmersholm. That there’s never been any wrong done 
to her. And if rumours of that kind should start, she implores 
me not to touch on it in The Lighthouse. 
rosmer: No name is mentioned? 
mortensgaard: No. 
rosmer: Who brought you that letter? 
mortensgaard: I’ve promised not to say that. It was 
handed in to me one evemng at dusk. 
rosmer: If you’d enquired at once, you would have found 
out that my poor, unhappy wife was not entirely respon- 
sible. 

mortensgaard: I did enquire, sir. But I must say I didn’t 
get exactly that impression. 

rosmer: Didn’t you? - But why are you telling me about 
this old, distracted letter just at this moment ? 
mortensgaard: In order to advise you to be extremely 
prudent, Mr Rosmer. 
rosmer: In my life, do you mean? 

mortensgaard: Yes. You must remember that in future 
you’re not immune. 

rosmer: You’re quite convinced that there’s something here 
to conceal. 

mortensgaard: I don’t know why a man of emancipated 
ideas should refrain from hving his life as fully as possible. 
But just be careful, as I said, from now on. If there’s a 
rumour of something or other that goes against people’s 
prejudices, you may be sure the whole Hberal cause will 
suffer for it. Good-bye, Mr Rosmer. 
rosmer: Good-bye. 

mortensgaard: So I’ll go straight to the printing-house 
and put the great piece of news in The Lighthouse. 
rosmer: Put it all in. 
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mortensgaardiTII put in everything that the people need 
to know. [He hows and goes, rosmer remains standing at the 
door while he goes down the stairs. We hear the frotit-door 
close^ 

ROSMER [at the door, calling quietly]: Rebekka! Re — . Hm. 

[Aloud.] Mrs Helseth - isn’t Miss West downstairs? 

MRS HELSETH [heard speaking, down in the hall]: No, sir, she’s 
not here. 

[The curtain in the background is pulled aside, rebekka 
appears in the door-opening.] 
rebekka: John! 

ROSMER [turning]: What! Were you in my bedroom? My 
dear, what were you doing there ? 

REBEKKA [going across to him]: I was listening. 
rosmer: Oh but, Rebekka, how could you do that! , 
rebekka: Of course I could. He said it so detestably - about 
my house-coat - 

rosmer: Oh, so you were in there too when Kroll -? 
rebekka: Yes, I wanted to know what was behind it all 
with him. 

rosmer: I should have told you all right. 
rebekka: You wouldn’t have told me quite everything. And 
certainly not in his own words. 
rosmer: Did you hear every tiling, then? 
rebekka: Most of it, I think. I had to go down for a moment 
when Mortensgaard came. 
rosmer: And then you came up again? 
rebekka: My dear friend, don’t be angry about it. 
rosmer: Do whatever you yourself tliink right and fitting. 
Of course, you have full freedom. But what do you say, 
then, Rebekka? Oh, I don’t think I’ve ever needed you so 
much before. 

rebekka: Well, you and I were both prepared for what 
would come some day. 
rosmer: No, no - not for this. 
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rebekka: Not for this? 

rosmer: I could imagine that sooner or later our fine, clear 
friendship might be misinterpreted and suspected. Not by 
Kroll. I could never have imagined such a thing of him. 
But by all these others with the coarse minds and the crude 
vision. Oh yes, Rebekka, I’d good enough grounds for it, 
when I so jealously concealed our relationslhp. It was a dan- 
gerous secret. 

REBEKKA: Oh, what’s the good of worrying about what all 
these other people think 1 We know in our own minds that 
we’re not to blame. 

rosmer: I? Not to blame: Yes, I certainly thought that - 
up till today. But now, - now Rebekka - 
rebekka: Well, what now? 

rosmer: How am I to explain to myself Beate’s terrible re- 
proach ? 

REBEKKA [excldimiti^^]: Oh, don’t talk about Bcate! Don’t 
think about Beate any more. Now that you’d got away 
from her so well . . . from the dead. 
rosmer: Since I came to know all this, it’s as though she’d 
come to lite agam in some dreadful way. 
rebekka: Oh, no you mustn’t, John ! You mustn’t! 
rosmer: Yes, I tell you. We must try to get to the bottom 
of this. How can she have strayed into tliis sinister delusion ? 
rebekka: Surely you’re not begiiming yourself to doubt that 
she was very nearly insane ? 

rosmer: Ah, you see - that’s just what I can’t be quite so sure 
about ari.y longer. And besides - if it were so - 
rebekka: If it were so? Well, what then? 
rosmer: I mean, where are we to look for the immediate 
cause of her sick mind passing over into madness ? 
rebekka: Oh, what good is it your wearing yourself out 
with worries like these ? 

rosmer: I can’t do any tiling else, Rebekka. I can’t let go of 
these nagging doubts, however much I want to. 
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rebekka; Oh but that may be dangerous - to keep on Hke 
tliis, going round and round this one dreary thought. 

ROSMER [walking about, thoughtjul and uneasy]: 1 must have 
betrayed myself, in one way or another. She must have 
noticed how happy I began to feel from the time you came 
to us. 

rebekka: Yes but, my dear, even supposing it was so -! 

rosmer: You’ll find it didn’t escape her that we read 
the same books. That we sought each other out and talked 
together about all the new ideas. But I don’t under- 
stand it! For I was so anxious and careful to protect 
her. When I think back, it seems to me, I did my 
utmost to keep her from knowing our affairs. Or didn’t I, 
Rebekka ? 

rebekka: Yes, yes, of course you did. 

rosmer: And so did you. And yet nevertheless -! Oh, tliis 
is terrible to think of! Here she must have gone about, poor 
thing, in her diseased affection, always keeping silence, 
watching us, noticing everything - and misinterpreting 
every tiling. 

rebekka [clenching her hands]: Oh, I ought never to have 
come to Rosmersholm ! 

rosmer: Only to think what she suffered in silence! All the 
evil that she, in her sick mind, must have built up and 
put together about us! Didn’t she ever talk to you about 
aiiytlung that could give- you a kind of clue ? 

rebekka thotigh frightened]: To me! Do you think I’d 
have stayed here another day if she had ? 

rosmer: No, no, that’s obvious. Oh, what a fight she must 
have fought. And fought alone, too, Rebekka. In despair 
and quite alone. And then, at the end, this tragic, accusing 
victory - in the mill-race. [He throws himself down on a chair 
by the writing-table, props his elbows on the table, and covers his 
face with his hands.] 

rebekka [approaching him quietly from behind]: Listen, now. 
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John. If it was in your power to call Beate back, to you, to 
Rosmersholm, would you do it ? 
rosmer: Oh, how do I know what Td do or not do ! Tvc no 
thought for anything but this one thing - which is irrevoc- 
able. 

rebekka; You ought to have begun to live by now, John. 
You had begun already. You’d freed yourself completely, 
on every side. You felt so glad and light-hearted - 
rosmer: Yes, I know. I certainly did. And then comes this 
crushing blow. 

REBEKKA [standinj^ behind hi^t with her arms on the back of the 
chair] : How lovely it was when we sat down in the sitting- 
room in the twilight. And how we helped each other to 
make plans for a new Ufe. You meant to take hold of real 
life - the real life of today - as you said. You were to go 
from home to home. Like a guest who brought freedom. 
To win over minds and desires. To make men noble all 
around you - in wider and wider circles. Noblemen. 
rosmer: Noblemen and happy. 
rebekka: Yes - happy. 

rosmer: For it is joy that makes minds noble, Rebekka. 
rebekka: Don’t you think - suffering, too ? Great suffering? 
rosmer: Yes. If one can come through it. Above it. Out 
above it, 

rebekka: That’s what it is you must do. 
rosmer [shaking his head gloomily]: I shall never rise above 
this - not entirely. There will always be a lingering doubt. 
A question. I shall never come again to delight in the tiling 
that makes life so wonderful, so beautiful to live. 

REBEKKA [speaking low, over the back oj the chair]: What is it 
you mean, John ? 

ROSMER [looking up at her]: Quiet, happy innocence. 
REBEKKA [stepping back]: Yes. Innocence. [^4 short pause.] 
ROSMER [with his elbow on the table, resting his head on his hand 
and looking straight in front of him] : And the way she managed 
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to link things up. How systematically she put it together. 
First she begins to cherish a doubt about the soundness of 
my faith. How could she get hold of that idea then ? But 
she did get hold of it. And then it grew to certainty. And 
then - yes, then of course it was so easy for her to believe all 
the rest possible. [Sitting back in his chair and running his hands 
through his hair ] Oh, all these wild imaginings ! I shall never 
get rid of them. Tm sure of it. I know it. At any moment 
they’ll come crowding in on me and remind me of the dead. 

rebekka: Just like the white horse of Rosmersholm. 

rosmer: Yes, like that. Rushing out of the darkness. In the 
silence. 

rebekka: And for the sake of this miserable fantasy you’ll 
let go of the real life you were beginning to take hold of. 

rosmer: You’re right; it’s hard. Hard, Rebekka. But it 
doesn’t rest with me to choose. How could I possibly over- 
come this ! 

REBEKKA [behind the chair]: By making yourself new ties. 

ROSMER [starting and looking up]: New ties! 

rebekka: Yes, new ties with the world outside. Living, 
working, acting. Not sitting here pondering and brooding 
ever insoluble mysteries. 

ROSMER [getting up]: New ties? [He crosses the room, stands by 
the door and then comes back.] A question comes to my mind. 
Haven’t you too put that question to yourself, Rebekka ? 

REBEKKA [breathing with difficulty]: Let me ... know ... what 
it is? 

rosmer: How do you think our relationship will shape after 
today ? 

rebekka: I think our friendship can hold out all right - 
whatever happens. 

rosmer: Yes, only I didn’t mean it quite like that. I was 
thinking of what brought us together in the first place - 
what binds us so closely to each other - our common belief 
in pure comradeship between a man and a woman - 
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rebekka: Yes, yes - what? 

rosmer: I mean that such a relationship - as ours, now - 
isn't that best suited to a hfe of still, happy peace - ? 

rebekka: Well? 

rosmer: Only what's opening before me now is a life of 
battle and unrest and of strong emotions. For 1 mean to live 
my hfe, Rebekka! I won’t let myself be struck down by 
terrifying possibilities. I won’t have my way of life dictated 
to me, either by living men or by - anyone else. 

rebekka: No, no don’t let it be! Be a free man, entirely, 
Jolm ! 

rosmer: But do you realize what I think, then? Don’t you 
know ? Don’t you see how I can best win freedom from 
all the haunting, nagging memories - from all the sad 
things of the past ? 

rebekka: Well? 

rosmer: By setting up against them a new, a hving reality. 

rebekka [groping for the hacle oj the chair]: A hving -? What 
is ... tliis! 

ROSMER [coming nearer] : Rebekka - if I asked you now - will 
you be my second wife ? 

REBEKKA [speechless a moment, then crying out with joy]: Your 
wife! Your - ! I ! 

rosmer: Good. Let us try it. We two will be one. There 
must be no place here any longer left empty by the 
dead. 

rebekka: I - in Beate’s place -1 

rosmer: Then she’ll be out of the story. Right out. For ever 
and always. 

REBEKKA [in a low, trembling voice] : You think so, John? 

rosmer : It must be so ! It must ! I can’t - I won’t go through 
hfe with a corpse on my back. Help me to throw it oh, 
Rebekka. And let us stifle all reminders in freedom, in de- 
light, in passion. You shall be for me the only wife I have 
ever had. 
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REBEKKA [controlled]: Don’t ever bring this up again. I shall 
never be your wife. 

rosmer: What! Never! Oh, don’t you think you could 
come to love me ? Isn’t there actually a touch of love in our 
friendship already ? 

REBEKKA [stoppinq her ears as if in terror]: Don’t talk in that 
way, John ! Don’t say anything like that ! 

ROSMER [seizing her by the arm]: Yes, yes there is a growing 
possibility in our rclationsliip. Ah, I can see it in you that 
you feel the same. Don’t you, Rcbekka ? 

REBEKKA [^rm and composed again]: Listen, now. I tell you 
this - if you go on with this, I shall go away from Ros- 
mcrsholm. 

rosmer: Go away! You! You can’t do that. It’s impossible. 

REBEKKA: It’s even more impossible that I can be your wife. 
Never in this world can I be that. 

ROSMER [looking at her in surprise]: You say ‘can’. And you 
say it so strangely. Why can’t you ? 

REBEKKA [claspiiig both his hands]: My dear friend, for 
your own sake and for mine too, don’t ask why. [Letting 
him There it is, Jolm. [She goes towards the door on the 
left.] 

rosmer: For the future, I have no other question than the 
one - ‘Why ?’ 

REBEKKA [turning and looking at him]: Then it is ended. 

rosmer: Between you and me? 

REBEKKA: Ycs. 

rosmer: It will never be ended between us two. You wiU 
never go away from Rosmcrsholm. 

REBEKKA [with her hand on the latch oj the door]: No, I pro- 
bably won’t do that. But if you ask me again - then it is 
ended nevertheless. 

rosmer: Ended nevertheless ? How - ? 

REBEKKA: Ycs; because then I go the way Beate went. Now 
you know it John. 
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rosmer: Rebekka -! 

REBEKKA [at the door, nodding slowly] : Now you know it. [She 
goes.] 

ROSMER[gazing like a lost soul towards the closed door and speaks 
ing to himself ] : What - is - this ? 
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ACT THREE 


The living-room at Rosmersholm. The window and the door to the 
hall are open. The morning sun is shining outside, rebekka 
WEST, dressed as in the first act, is standing by the window watering 
and arranging the flowers. Her crochet-work is lying in the easy 
chair. MRS helseth is going round with a feather-broom in her 
handy dusting the furniture. 

REBEKKA [after a moment's silence]: It*s strange the Rector’s 
staying upstairs so long today. 

MRS helseth; Oh, he often does that. But I expect he’ll soon 
be down now. 

rebekka: Have you seen anything of him? 

MRS helseth: Only a ghmpse. When I went up with the 
coffee, he was in his bedroom dressing. 
rebekka: I was asking because he wasn’t very well yester- 
day. 

MRS helseth: No, he didn’t look it. And I’m wondering if 
there isn’t something wrong between him and his brother- 
in-law. 

rebekka: What do yon think it could be? 

MRS helseth: I can’t think. Perhaps it’s this Mortensg||ml 
has set the two of them against each other. 
rebekka: That’s quite possible. Do you know this Peder 
Mortensgaard at all ? 

MRS helseth: No, indeed. How can you think so, Miss? 
A creature Uke him ! 

rebekka: Do you mean because he pubUshes that unpleasant 
newspaper ? 

MRS helseth: Oh. it’s not only for that. Surely you’ve 
heard. Miss, that he had a child by a married womatt who*{; ,, 
husband had run away ? 
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rebekka: Tvc heard people say so. But it was a long time 
before I came here. 

MRS helseth: Yes, indeed, he was quite young then. And 
she ought to have had better sense than him. All for marry- 
ing her, he was, too. But he couldn’t manage it. And he 
certainly suffered for it, pretty badly. But, my word, he’s 
got on his feet since then, has Mortensgaard. There’s plenty 
of people run after that man. 

rebekka: Most of the poorer people turn to him first when 
there’s anything wrong. 

MRS helseth: Oh, tliere might be some besides the poor 
folk, too. 

REBEKKA [glattctn^ covcrtly at her\: Really? 

MRS HELSETH [by the so fay Justing and rubbing vigorously]: It 
might be the people one would least expect it of, Miss. 

REBEKKA [arranging (he flowers]: Oh, that’s surely just some- 
thing you imagine, Mrs Helseth. Because you can’t know a 
thing like that for certain. 

MRS helseth: So you think I can’t know, Miss? Oh yes, in- 
deed, 1 can. Because, if I must come out with it - well, I 
myself once went to Mortensgaard with a letter, 

REBEKKA [turning]: No, - did you? 

MRS helseth: Yes, I certainly did. And that letter was 
written at Rosmersholm, too. 

REBEKKA: Really, Mrs Helseth? 

MRS helseth: Yes, ’pon my word it was. And fine paper it 
was written on. And fine red sealing-wax there was out- 
side it, too. 

rebekka: And you were commissioned to go with it? Well, 
my dear Mrs Helseth, then it’s not difficult to guess who it 
was from. 

MRS helseth: Oh, isn’t it? 

rebekka: Of course it was something that poor Mrs Rosmer, 
when she was an invalid - 

MRS helseth: It’s you that says that. Miss, and not me. 
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rebekka: But what was in the letter, then? No of course - 
you can*t know that. 

MRS helseth: Hm. I might happen to know it, for all that. 

rebekka; Did she tell you what she was writing about? 

MRS helseth: No, she didn’t exactly do that. But when that 
man Mortensgaard had read it, he set to work, asking me 
such questions about this and that, that I could guess all 
right what was in it. 

rebekka: What do you think was in it, then? Oh dear, kind 
Mrs Helseth, do tell me! 

MRS helseth; Ah no. Miss. Not for anything in the world. 

rebekka: Oh, you can tell it to me. We are two such good 
friends. 

MRS helseth; Heaven forbid I should say anything to you 
about that. Miss. I can’t say more than it was some- 
thing dreadful they’d gone and made the poor, sick lady 
believe. 

rebekka: Who had made her believe it? 

MRS helseth: Wicked people. Miss West. Wicked people. 

rebekka: Wicked -? 

MRS HELSETH : Yes, I say it again. Downright wicked people, 
they must have been. 

rebekka: And who ever do you think it could be? 

MRS helseth: Oh, I know all right what I think. But heaven 
forbid 1 should say anything. To be sure there’s a certain 
lady in town - hni ! 

rebekka: I can sec that you mean Mrs Kroll. 

MRS helseth: Yes, she’s a terror, she is. She’s always been a 
bit liigh and mighty with me. And she’s never been too 
fond of you. 

rebekka: Do you think Mrs Rosmer was in her right mind 
when she wrote that letter to Mortensgaard ? 

MRS helseth: It’s so queer about the mind, Miss. I don’t 
think, you know, she was right oti her head. 

rebekka: But she seemed to go all to pieces when she 
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realized she couldn’t have any children. It was then that the 
madness broke out. 

MRS helseth: Yes, that came very hard on her, poor lady. 

RE BERK A [taking her crochet-work and sitting on the chair by the 
window]: But otherwise, don’t you agree that at bottom 
that was good for the Rector, Mrs Helseth ? 

MRS helseth: What, Miss? 

rebekka: That there were no children here ? Don’t you ? 

MRS helseth: Hm. I don’t rightly know what to say about 
that. 

rebekka: Oh yes, beheve me. It was the best thing for him. 
Mr Rosmer oughtn’t to have to put up with crying children. 

MRS helseth: Children don’t cry at Rosmersholm, Miss. 

REBEKKA [looking at her] : They don’t cry ? 

MRS helseth: Lti this house cliildren have never been used 
to cry, as long as folk can remember. 

rebekka; Why, that’s strange. 

MRS helseth: Yes, isn’t it? But it runs in the family. And 
there’s another strange thing, too. When they grow up 
they never laugh. Never laugh, as long as they hve. 

rebekka: But that would be extraordinary - 

MRS helseth: Have you, Miss, ever heard or seen the Rector 
laugh - one single time? 

rebekka: No - when I come to think of it, I almost believe 
you’re right. But it seems to me people don’t on the whole 
laugh much in this district. 

MRS helseth: They don’t. It began at Rosmersholm, they 
say. And so, I suppose, it’s just spread, like any other kind 
of infection. 

rebekka: You’re a wise woman, you know, Mrs Helseth. 

MRS helseth; Ah, don’t you sit there making fun of me, 
Miss. [Listens.] Tck, tek I - there’s the Rector coming down. 
He doesn’t like to see brooms in here. 

[She goes out by the door on the right. John rosmer, 
with stick and hat in hand, comes in from the hall.] 
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rosmer: Good morning, Rebekka. 

rebekka: Good morning, my dear, [^ter a moment, going on 
crocheting.] Arc you going out ? 
rosmer: Yes. 

rebekka: The weather’s so lovely. 

rosmer: You didn’t come up to see me this morning. 

rebekka: No - I didn’t. Not today. 

rosmer: Won’t you do it in future, either? 

rebekka: Oh my dear, I don’t know yet. 

rosmer: Has anything come for me? 

rebekka: The County News has come. 

rosmer: The County News - ! 

rebekka: It’s on the table. 

rosmer [putting down his hat and stick]: Is there anything -? 
rebekka: Yes. 

rosmer: And yet you didn’t send it up - 
rebekka: You’ll read it soon enough. 
rosmer: I see. [Takes the paper and reads it standing by the 
table.] What! ‘caimot warn strongly enough against the 
spineless deserters’ - [Looking at her.] They call me a 
deserter, Rebekka. 
rebekka: No name is mentioned. 

rosmer: It’s all the same. [Going on reading.] ‘Secret traitors 
to the good cause’ - ‘Judases who boldly acknowledge 
their apostasy as soon as they tliink the opportune and - 
most profitable moment has come.’ ‘Unscrupulous out- 
rage upon their venerable ancestors’ reputations’ - ‘in the 
expectation that men in power at the moment will not fail 
to produce a suitable reward.’ [Lays the paper on the table.] 
And they write that about me. They, who have known me 
so long and so well. This, that they don’t believe in them- 
selves. Tliis, that they know there isn’t a word of truth in 
- nevertheless, they write it. 
rebekka: There’s more yet. 

ROSMER [taking up the paper again] : - ‘excuse of inexperienced 
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judgement’ - ‘perverse influence - perhaps extended also to 
matters that we will not for the moment make the subject 
of public comment or animadversion.’ [Looking at her.\ 
What is this? 

rebekka: They’re pointing at me, you realize. 

ROSMER [putting down the paper]: Rebekka - this is the be- 
haviour of dishonourable men. 

rebekka: Yes, I don’t think there’s much to choose between 
them and Mortensgaard. 

ROSMER [ivalkirig about the room]: This must be put right. 
Everytliing that’s decent hi people will be lost if this is 
allowed to go on. But it shan’t be. Oh how glad - how 
glad I should feel, if I could bring a little hght into all this 
gloom and horror. 

REBEKKA [getting up] : Yes, that’s true, isn’t it ? There you have 
something great and noble to live for ! 

ROSMER: Just think, if I could rouse them to self-knowledge! 
Bring them to repent and be ashamed of themselves. Make 
them draw together in tolerance - in love, Rebekka. 

rebekka: Yes, just put all your strength into that and you’ll 
see - you’ll win ! 

ROSMER: I think it must be possible to. Oh what a joy it 
would be then to hve! No more embittered strife. Only 
friendly rivalry. Every eye fixed on the same goal. All wills, 
all minds reaching forward - upward - each in the way his 
own nature prompts. Happiness for aU - created through 
all. [Reaches the window and looks out. Starts and says gloomily.] 
Ah I Not through me. 

rebekka: Not -? Not through you? 

ROSMER: And not for me cither. 

rebekka: Oh, John, don’t let doubts like that come int(^ 
your mind. 

ROSMER: Happiness, Rebekka dear, happiness - that is first 
and foremost the quiet, glad, secure sense of innocence. 

REBEKKA [gazing in front of her] : Yes. This business of guilt - 
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rosmer: Ah. that’s a thing you can’t possibly judge of. Butl- 
rebekka: You least of all ! 

ROSMER [pointing out oj the window\: The mill-race. 
rebekka: Oh, John -! 

[MRS helseth looks in at the door on the right. \ 

MRS helseth: Miss West! 
rebekka: Later on, later on. Not now. 

MRS helseth: Only a word. Miss. 

[Rebekka goes across to the door. MRS helseth explains 
something to her. They stand a moment whispering together. 
MRS helseth nods and goes ] 
rosmer [uneasily]: Was it anything for me? 
rebekka: No, it was only to do with the house. Now you 
ought to go out in the fresh air, John dear. Go for a good 
long walk, that’s what you ought to do. 
rosmer [taking his hat]: Yes, come along. We’ll go together. 
rebekka: No. my dear, I can’t come now. You must go by 
yourself. But shake off all these gloomy thoughts. Promise 
me you will. 

rosmer: I shall never get them shaken off - I’m afraid. 
rebekka: Oh, how can anything so groimdlcss take such a 
hold of you - ! 

rosmer: Unfortunately it’s not altogether so groundless, you 
know. I lay thinking over it the whole night. Perhaps Beate 
saw the truth after all. 
rebekka: In what - do you think? 

rosmer: Saw the truth when she thought I loved you, 
Rebekka. 

rebekka: Saw the truth in that I 

rosmer [piittitig his hat down on the table]: I keep struggling 
with the question whether we two weren’t deceiving our- 
selves all the time, when we called our relation friendship. 
rebekka: Do you mean, perhaps, diat it could just as well be 
called - ? 

rosmer: - love. Yes, my dear, that’s what I mean. Already 
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while Beatc was alive, it was you I gave all my thoughts to. 
It was you alone that I longed for. It was with you that I 
felt that quiet, glad, happiness without passion. When we 
think it over clearly, Rebekka - well, our life together began 
like the sweet, hidden love of two children. Without desire 
and without dreams. Didn’t you feel it in the same way 
too ? Tell me ? 

REBEKKA [fighting with herself]: Oh - I don’t know how to 
answer you. 

rosmer; And it’s this inward life, in each other and for each 
other, that we’ve taken for friendship. No, my dear, our 
relationship has been a spiritual marriage. Perhaps from the 
very first days. That’s why there’s guilt on my side. I had no 
right to it - no right for Beatc’s sake. 

rebekka: No right to live in happiness? Do you believe 
that, John ? 

rosmer: She looked at our friendship through the eyes of 
her love. Judged our friendship after the nature of her love. 
Of course. Beate couldn’t judge otherwise than she did. 

rebekka; But how can you reproach yourself for Beate’s de- 
lusion ! 

rosmer: For love of me - in her way - she went into the 
mill-race. That fact stands firm, Rebekka. I can never get 
past that. 

rebekka: Oh, don’t think of anything but the great, glorious 
task you’ve pledged your life to ! 

ROSMER [shaking his head] : That can never be carried through, 
my dear. Not by me. Not after what I now know. 

rebekka: Why not by you? 

rosmer; Because victory is never won for a cause that has its 
root in guilt. 

rebekka [in protest]: Oh, all these are the doubts that are 
bred in your race, the fears of your race, the scruples of 
your race. They say around here that then dead come again as 
swift, white horses. I think all this is something of that kind. 
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rosmer: Let it be whatever it likes. What difference does it 
make, when I can’t get away from it ? And you can believe 
me, Rebckka. It is as I say. The cause that’s to win through 
to lasting victory - it must be upheld by a glad and innocent 
man. 

rebekka: Is gladness so essential for yow, John? 
rosmer: Gladness? Yes, my dear - it is. 
rebekka: For you, who can never laugh? 
rosmer: Yes. In spite of that. Beheve me, I have a great 
capacity for gladness. 

rebekka: Now you must go, my dear. A long way - a really 
long way. Do you hear ? Sec, there’s your hat. And there’s 
your stick. 

ROSMER [taking them both]: Thanks. And you aren’t coming 
with me ? 

rebekka: No, no; I can’t now. 

rosmer: Very well. You’ll be with me all the same. 

[He goes out through the door to the hall. After a moment 
REBEKKA peeps out under cover oj the open door. Then she 
goes over to the door on the right.] 
rebekka [opening the door and speaking undef her voice]: All 
right, Mrs Helseth, You can let him in now. [She goes across 
towards the window.] 

[A little while after dr kroll comes in from the right. He 
bows to her silently and formally, keeping his hat in his hand.] 
kroll: He is gone, then? 
rebekka: Yes. 

kroll: Docs he usually go for long? 

rebekka: Yes. But today he’s so erratic. Ard if you don’t 
want to meet liiin - 

kroll: No, no. It’s you I want to talk to. And quite alone. 
rebekka: Then we’d better not waste time. Sit down. Prin- 
cipal. 

[She sits dc(l^ in the easy chair by the window, dr kroll 
sits on a chair beside her.] 
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kroll: Miss West - you can hardly realize, how deeply and 
keenly it goes to my heart - this change that has taken place 
ill John Rosmcr. 

rebekka: We were prepared for it to be hkc that - at first. 
kroll: Only at first? 

rebekka: Mr Rosnier had a firm hope that sooner or later 
you would join him. 
kroll: I! 

rebekka: Both you and all his other friends. 
kroll; Yes, there you are ! That shows how weak his judge- 
ment is when it comes to people and human affairs. 
rebekka: However, - sirze he now feels it a necessity to free 
himself on all sides - 

kroll; Yes, but you know, it’s precisely that that I don’t be- 
lieve. 

rebekka; What do you believe, then? 
kroll: I think it’s you who are at the back of the whole thing. 
rebekka: You got that from your wife. Dr Kroll. 
kroll: It doesn’t make any difference whom I have it from. 
But it’s certain that I feel a strong doubt - an extremely 
strong doubt, I say - when I think over and weigh up the 
whole of your conduct ever since you came here. 
REBEKKA [looking at him]: I seem to remember there was a 
time when you felt an extremely strong confidence in me, 
my dear Principal. A warm confidence, I might almost say. 
KROLL [m a low voice] : Whom could you not bewitch when 
you set your mind to it ? 
rebekka: I set my mind to -! 

kroll: Yes, you did. I am not so foolish any longer as to 
imagine there was any feeling in the game. You simply 
wanted to get yourself an entry to Rosmersholm. Establish^, 
yourself firmly here. It was that I was to help you with I 
see it now. 

rebekka: So you’ve quite forgotten that it was Beate who 
begged and besought me to move out here. 
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kroll: Yes, when you’d bewitched her too. For can that ^ 
really be called friendship - what she came to feel for you ? 

It turned to adoration - idolatry. Degenerated into -what 
shall I call it ? - into a kind of passionate infatuation. Y es, 
that’s the right word. 

rebekka: You must please remember your sister’s condition. 
As for me, I don’t think 1 can be called liighly-strimg in any 
way. 

kroll: No, that you certainly aren’t. But that makes you 
all the more dangerous to the people you want to get 
control over. It’s so easy for you to do things deliberately 
and with precise calculation - just because you have a cold 
heart. 

rebekka: Cold? Are you so sure of that? 

kroll: I’m quite sure of it now. Else you couldn’t have gone 
on here year after year, following out your purpose so in- 
flexibly. Well, well. You’ve got what you wanted. You’ve 
got him and everything else in your power. But in order to 
carry all this through, you haven’t scrupled to make him 
miserable. 

rebekka: It’s not true. It isn’t I. It’s you yourself who’ve 
made him miserable. 

kroll: I have ! 

rebekka; Yes, when you led him on to imagine that he was 
to blame for the terrible end Bcate came to. 

kroll: So it laid such a deep hold on him, then? 

rebekka; You can well imagine it. A mind as sensitive as 
his - 

kroll: I assumed that a so-called ‘emancipated’ man knew 
how to overcome all his scruples, But there we are, then ! 
Oh, well - as a matter of fact, it was pretty much what I 
expected. The descendant of the men who are looking down 
on us here - he won’t succeed in breaking away from liis 
heritage, that has come down inviolate from generation to 
generation. 
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REBEKKA [lookin(^ thoughtfully down]: John Rosmer has his 
roots very deep in his race. That’s certainly true. 

kroll: Yes, and you should have made allowances for that, 
if you had any sympathy for him. But you probably 
couldn’t make that kind of allowance. The point you start 
from is after all as far asunder as the poles from his. 

REBEKKA: What point do you mean? 

kroll: I mean the starting-point in your beginnings. In your 
parentage, Miss West. 

REBEKKA: I See. Yes, it’s quite true - I came from very poor 
surroundings. But at the same time - 

kroll: It’s not the position or standing I’m talking of, I’m 
thinking of the moral starting-point. 

REBEKKA: Starthig-poinf? For what? 

kroll: For your coming into existence at all. 

REBEKKA: What’s this you’re saying! 

kroll: I’m only saying it because it explains the whole of 
your conduct. 

REBEKKA: I doii’t understand this. I must have the facts clear! 

kroll: I certainly thought you had the facts. Otherwise it 
would be odd for you to have let yourself be adopted by 
Dr West - 

REBEKKA[getting up]: Oh, that’s it. Now I understand. 

kroll: - to have taken his name. Your mother’s name was 
Gamvik. 

REBEKKA [crossing the room atvay]: My father’s name was 
Gamvik, Principal. 

kroll: Your mother’s work must have brought her regu- 
larly into contact with the local doctor. 

REBEKKA: That’s quite true. 

kroll: And then he takes you to live with him - as soon as 
your mother was dead. He treats you harshly. And yet you 
stay with him. You know that he will never leave you a 
penny. In fact you only got a easeful of books. And yet 
you stick to him. Put up with liim. Care for him to the last. 
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REBEKKA [over by the table^ looking scornfully at him] : And that 
I did all this - you deduce from that that there was some- 
thing immoral, something criminal about my birth! 
kroll: What you did for him I explain in terms of an un- 
conscious filial instinct. As for the rest of it, I regard the 
whole of your conduct as the outcome of your parentage. 
REBEKKA [passionately]: But there’s not a true word in any- 
thing you’re saying ! And I can prove it. Because Dr West 
hadn’t come to Finmark when I was born. 
kroll: I’m sorry. Miss West. He came up there the year 
before. I’ve found that out. 

REBEKKA: You’re wrong, I say! You’re absolutely wrong! 
kroll: You said here the day before yesterday that you were 
twenty-nine. Getting on for thirty. 

REBEKKA: Really? Did I say that? 
kroll: Yes, you did. And from that I can calculate - 
REBEKKA: Stop! There’s no point in calculating. For I may 
just as well tell you at once: I am a year older than I give 
myself out to be. 

KROLL [smiling, incredulous]: Really? That’s something new. 
How did it happen ? 

REBEKKA: When I got to twenty-five, it seemed to me that I 
was getting much too old - unmarried, as I was. And so I 
decided to tell a lie and get rid of a year. 
kroll: You? An emancipated woman. Do you cherish pre- 
judices about the age for marriage ? 

REBEKKA: Yes, it was silly - and ridiculous too. But there’s 
always something or other that clings to one and one can’t 
get rid of. That’s how we are. 

kroll: Possibly. But the calculation may be right all the 
same. For Dr West was up there on a flying visit the year 
before he was appointed. 

REBEKKA [breaking out]: It’s not true! 
kroll: Isn’t it true? 

REBEKKA: No. Because my mother never spoke of it. 
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kroll: So she didn’t? 

REBEKKA: No. Ncver. Nor Dr West either. Not a word. 

kroll: Might that not be because both of them had some 
reason to skip a year ? [ust as you have, Miss West ? Perhaps 
it’s a family characteristic. 

REBEKKA ahout, clenching and wringing her hands] : It’s 

impossible. It’s only something you want to make me think. 
It’s not true for a moment, all this. Can’t be true ! Not for 
a moment ! 

kroll [getting up]: But, my dear Miss West -why in the 
name of heaven are you so upset? You make me quite 
alarmed. What am I to b lieve or think -! 

REBEKKA: Nothing. You’re not to believe or think anything. 

kroll: Then you must certainly explain to me how it is you 
take tliis business - this possibility - so much to heart. 

REBEKKA [controlling herself]: It’s really quite obvious, Dr 
Kroll. I’ve no desire to be looked on here as an illegitimate 
child. 

kroll: Very well. Yes, let us content ourselves with that ex- 
planation - for the time being. But in that case you’ve 
retained a certain - prejudice - on that point also. 

REBEKKA: Yes, I suppose I have. 

kroll: Well, I think the same thing has happened with most 
of what you term your emancipation. You’ve read up for 
yourself a whole lot of new ideas and ophiioiis. You’ve 
acquired knowledge of a sort about researches in various 
fields - researches wliicli seem to overturn a certain amount 
of what has hitherto been accepted among us as incon- 
trovertible and unassailable. But all this has remained mere 
information for you. Miss West. Acquired knowledge. It 
hasn’t got into your blood. 

REBEKKA [thoughtfully]: It may be that you’re right. 

kroll: Yes, just examine yourself and you’ll see! And if 
that’s how matters stand with you, then I think we can tell 
what it has come to with Jolm Rosmer. It’s pure, sheer mad- 
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ness - it’s plunging headlong into ruin - for him to want to 
come forward openly and acknowledge himself an apos- 
tate ! Just think - he, with that sensitive mind of his ! Ima- 
gine him disowned - persecuted by the group he has hither- 
to been part of. Exposed to pitiless attack from the best 
people in the place. Never in this life will he be the man to 
stand up to that. 

REBEK K a: He must stand up to it. It’s too late now for him to 
draw back. 

kroll: Not at all too late. Not by any means. What has 
happened can be kept quiet, or at least it can be explained 
away as an aberration, purely temporary, though admit- 
tedly regrettable. But one step is absolutely necessary. 
rebekka: And whaf is that? 

kroll: You must get liim to legalize the position, Miss West. 
rebekka: The position he stands in to me? 
kroll: Yes. You must see to it that he does that. 
rebekka: You simply can’t get rid of the idea, then, that our 
relationship needs Icgahzing, as you call it? 
kroll: I don’t wish to go into the matter itself more closely. 
But I certainly think I’ve observed that the point at which 
it comes easiest to break with all so-called prejudices, is in 
- hm. 

rebekka: Is in the relationship between a man and a woman, 
you mean? 

kroll: Yes, to speak plainly, I think it is. 
rebekka [walkiiij^ across ihe room and looking out through the 
window] : I nearly said - if only you were right, Dr Kroll. 
kroll: What do you mean by that? You say it so strangely. 
rebekka: Oh never mind! Don’t let’s talk about the thing 
any more. Ah - there he comes. 
kroll: Already! I’ll go, then. 

rebekka across to him]: No - stay here. Because now 

you’re going to hear something. 
kroll: Not now. I don’t think I can bear to see him. 
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REBEKK A: I bcg you - Stay. Do. Or you'll regret it afterwards. 
It’s the last time I’ll ask you for anything. 

KROLL [looking at her with surprise and putting down his hat]: 
Very well. Miss West. As you wish. 

[There is a moment's silence. Then JOUN rosmer comes 
in jrom the hall.] 

ROSMER [sees KROLL and stops in the doorway] : What ! Are you 
here! 

REBEKK a: He would much rather not have met you, John. 

KROLL [involuntarily] : Jolin! 

REBEKK a: Yes, Principal. John and I - wc use each other’s 
Christian names. The relatioiisliip between us has brought 
that about. 

KROLL: Was it that that you promised I was to hear? 

REBEKK a: Both tliat and - a little more. 

ROSMER [coming nearer] : What is the object of your visit here 
today? 

KROLL: I wanted to try once more to stop you and win you 
back. 

ROSMER [pointing to the newspaper]: After what’s printed 
there ? 

KROLL: I didn’t write it, 

rosmer: Did you make any attempt to keep it out? 

KROLL: That would have been unjustifiable behaviour to the 
cause I serve. And besides, it wasn’t in my power. 

REBEKKA [tearing up the newspaper, crumpling the pieces together 
and throwing them into the stove] : That’s it. Now it’s out ot 
sight. So let it be out of mind too. For there won’t be any- 
thing more of that kind, John. 

KROLL: Ah, I wish you could really manage that. 

REBEKKA: Comc, my friends, let’s sit down. All three of ns. 
Then I’ll tell you everything. 

rosmer [sitting down, without thinking]: What ever is it that’s 
come over you, Rebekka ? This unnatural calm. What ever 
is it? 
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rebekka: The calm of a decision reached. [She sits down.] 
Sit down too, Principal. 

[dr kroll takes a seat on the sofa.] 
rosmer: Of decision, you say. What decision? 
rebekka: I will give you again what you need to live your 
life. You shall get back your happy innocence, my dear 
friend. 

rosmer: But what is all this? 

rebekka: Tm just going to explain. That’s all that’s needed. 
rosmer: Well? 

rebekka: When I came down here from Finmark - with Dr 
West - it seemed as though a great, new, wide world 
opened before me. The doctor had taught me rather errati- 
cally. All the odds and ends I knew about life at that time. 
[Battling and barely audible.] And so - 
kroll: And so ? 

rosmer: But, Rebekka - I know this well enough. 
REBEKKA [controlling herself]: Yes, yes - you’re quite right, 
really. You know it only too well. 

KROLL [looking at her fixedly]: It’s perhaps best for me to 

go- 

rebekka: No, my dear Principal, you must stay there. [To 
ROSMER.] Yes, and so that was it, you see. I wanted to take 
part in the new age that was dawning. Take part in all the 
new thoughts. Dr KroU told me one day that Ulrik Brendel 
had had a great influence over you at one time while you 
were still a boy. I thought it might be possible for me to 
take this up again. 

rosmer: Did you come here with a liidden design? 
rebekka: I wanted us two to go forward together towards 
freedom. Always forward. Always further on. But then 
there was this gloomy insurmountable barrier between you 
and full, complete freedom. 
rosmer: What barrier do you mean? 

rebekka:! mean this, Jolm, diat you could only grow up into 
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freedom in the bright sunshine. And here you were in- 
stead, ailuig and drooping in the gloom of a marriage like 
that. 

rosmer: Never until today have you talked to me about 
my marriage in that way. 

rebekka: No, I didn’t dare to, because I should have 
frightened you. 

KROLL [tiodditiiJ to rosmer]: Do you hear that! 
rebekk on] : But I saw well enough where the way of 

escape lay for you. The only escape. And so I took action. 
rosmer: What action is it you’re referring to? 
kroll; Do you mean to say that -! 

rebekka: Yes, Jolm. [Gettinj^ up.] Stay where you ^'e. You 
too, Dr Kroll. But now it must come out. It wasn’t you, 
John. You’re iimocent. It was I who drew - who ended by 
drawing Beatc out mto the devious ways - 
ROSMER [jumping up]\ Rebekka! 
kroll [i^ettinq up from the sofa]: - the devious ways! 
rebekka: Into the ways - that led to the mill-race. Now you 
know it, both of you. 

rosmer [as though stunned]: But 1 don’t understand. What’s 
she standing there saying? I don’t understand a word. 
kroll: Yes, Rosmer. I’m beginning to understand. 
rosmer: But what did you do, then? What was there you 
could say to her? There was nothing. Nothing at all ! 
REBEKKA: She got to know that you meant to free yourself 
from all the old prejudices. 
rosmer: Yes, but I didn’t at that time. 
rebekka: I knew you would soon come to it. 

KROLL [nodding to rosmer]: Aha ! 

rosmer: Well, then? What else? Now I want to know the 
rest as well. 

rebekka: Some time after that - I begged md besought her 
to let me go away from Rosmcrsholm. 
rosmer: Why did you want to go away - then? 
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REBEKKA: I didn’t want to go. I wanted to stay here, where I 
was. But I said to her that it was much best for us all - for 
me to go away in time. I gave her to understand that if I 
stayed here any longer - it might - it might be - that some- 
thing might happen. 

rosmbr: So tliis is what you said and did. 

REBEKKA: Yes, johii. 

rosmer: It was this, that you called taking action. 

REBEKKA [iu a broken voice]: I called it that; yes. 

ROSMER [ciftcr a moment]: Have you now confessed every- 
thing, Rebekka? 

REBEKKA: Yes. 

kroll: Not everything, 

rebekkA [lookinj^ at him in terror]: What more should there 
be ? 

kroll: Didn’t you in the end give Beatc to understand that 
it was necessary - not just that it was best, but that it was 
necessary - for your sake and Rosmer’s, that you should go 
away somewhere else - as soon as possible? Well ? 

rebekka [low and itidistinctly] : Perhaps I said something of the 
kind too. 

ROSMER [sinkinj^ into the easy chair by the tvindoiv]: And this 
web of hes and deceit she went on believing - the poor sick 
creature ! Believuig so absolutely ! So immovably ! [Looking 
up at rebekka.] And she never turned to me. Never a 
word ! Oh, Rebekka - I see it in your face - you advised her 
not to ! 

rebekka: She had got it fixed in her mind that she - as a 
childless wife - had no right to be here. And so she ima- 
gined that It was her duty to you to make way. 

rosmer: And you - you did nothing to turn her away from 
this obsession? 

rebekka: No. 

kroll: Perhaps you strengthened her in it? Answer me! 
Didn’t you ? 
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rebekka: That’s how she understood me, I suppose. 

rosmer: Yes, yes. And she bowed to your will in everything. 
And so she made way. [Spritii^ing up.] How could - how 
could you carry through this desperate game ! 

rebekka: I thought there were two hves here to choose be- 
tween, John. 

KROLL[/rm/y and masterfully] : You had no right to make such 
a choice ! 

REBEKKA [passionately] : But do you think I set about doing it 
with cool and cunning composure ! I wasn’t the same per- 
son then as I am now that I’m telling yon this. Besides, I 
believe there are two difterent sorts of will at work in one 
person. I wanted Beate gone. In one way or another. But 
I never believed that it would happen, all the same. With 
every step forward that I risked and ventured on, I felt 
something like a cry witliin me: No further, now! Not a 
step further ! And yet 1 couldnt let it be. I had to risk a tiny 
fraction more. Only a single one. And then one more - 
and always one more. And so it happened. That’s the way 
that kind of thing goes. 

[There is a short silence.] 

ROSMER [to rebekka]: And how do you think things will 
go with you in the future ? After this ? 

REBEKKA: With me - things must go as they can. It doesn’t 
matter very much. 

KROLl: Not one word that implies remorse. Perhaps you 
don’t feel any? 

REBEKKA [putting the matter coldly aside] : You must excuse me, 
Principal; that’s a matter that doesn’t concern anyone else. 
I must settle that with myself. 

KROLL [to rosmer]: And this is the woman you’re sharing 
your roof with. On a footing of trust. [Looking round at the 
portraits.] Ah, those who are gone - if they could only see ! 

rosmer: Are you going in to town? 

KROLL [taking his hat] : Yes. The sooner the better. 
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ROSMER [taking his hat likewise] : Then. 1*11 go with you. 
kroll: You will! Yes, I was sure we hadn^t quite lost you. 
ROSMER: Come along then, Kroll. Come along then. 

[They both go out through the hall without looking at 
REBEKKA. After a moment rebekka goes cautiously 
across to the window and peeps out between the flowers.] 
rebekka [speaking halj-aloud to herself]: Not across the 
bridge today either. Going up and round. Never over the 
inill-race. Never. [Moving away from the window.] Well, 
well, then. [She goes across and pulls the bell-rope. A moment 
after mrs helseth comes in from the right.] 

MRS helseth: What is it. Miss? 

rebekka: Mrs Helseth, I wonder if you’d have my trunk 
brought down from the attic. 

MRS helseth: Your trunk? 

rebekka: Yes, you know it; the brown seal-skin trunk. 

MRS helseth: Very well. But bless us - are you going to 
make a journey, Miss ? 

rebekka: Yes, I’m going to make a journey now, Mrs Hel- 
seth. 

MRS helseth: And all of a sudden, like tliis? 
rebekka: As soon as iVe got packed. 

MRS helseth: Well, I’ve never heard the hke of it! But 
you’ll be coming back again soon, Miss, I suppose ? 
rebekka: I’m never coming back again. 

MRS helseth: Never! But, good gracious, how ever shall 
we get on here at Rosmersholm, when Miss West isn’t liere 
any longer? Everything had just got so nice and comfort- 
able for the poor Rector. 

rebekka: Yes, but I’ve been frightened today, Mrs Hel- 
seth. 

MRS helseth: Frightened! Good lord - but why? 
rebekka: Because I think I’ve seen sometliing hke a ghmpsc 
of wliite horses. 

MRS helseth: Of white horses! In broad daylight? 
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rebekka: oh they’re out all right, early and late - the white 
horses of Rosmcrsholm. [With a change oj manner.] Well - 
so it’s the trunk, then, Mrs Helseth. 

MRS helseth: Very well. The trunk, 
f They both go out to the right.] 
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The living-room at Rosmersholm. It is late in the evening. The 
lamp, with a shade over it, is alight on the table, rebekkawest 
is standing by the table and packing some odds and ends into a 
travelling-bag. Her coat, hat, and the white, crocheted woollen 
shawl are ly^K^ over the bach oj the sofa. MRS helseth comes in 
Jrom the right. 

MRS HELSETH [speaking in a subdtied voice and reserved manner] : 
Well, all the things arc taken out now, Miss. They’re in the 
kitchen passage. 

rebekka: Good. The coachman’s been told? 

MRS HELSE i h: Yes. He asks what time he’s to be here with 
the carriage. 

rebekka: I think about eleven o’clock. The boat goes at mid- 
night. 

MRS HELSETH [hesitating a little] : But what about the Rector? 

Suppose he hasn’t come home by then? 
rebekka: I shall go just the same. If I don’t sec him, you can 
say I’ll write to him. A long letter. Say that. 

MRS helseth; Yes, I suppose that will do - to write. But, 
poor Miss West - 1 do feel you ought to try and have one 
more talk with him. 

rebekka; Perhaps. Or on the other hand, perhaps not. 

MRS helseth; Deary me - that I should hvc to see this! I’d 
never have thought it. 

rebekka: Why, what did you think, Mrs Helseth? 

MRS helseth: Well, I certainly thought Mr Rosmer was 
more of a man than that. 
rebekka: More of a man? 

MRS helseth: Yes, that’s what I say. 
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rebekka: But my dear Mrs Helseth, what do you mean by 
that? 

MRS helseth; I mean what’s true and right, Miss. He 
shouldn’t get out of it in tliis way, that he shouldn’t. 

REBEKKA [looking at her]: Now look here, Mrs Helseth. Tell 
me, honest and straight - why do you think I’m going away ? 

MRS helseth: Lord bless us, I suppose it’s necessary. Miss. 
Well, well, weD ! But 1 really don’t think the Rector’s done 
the right thing. Mortensgaard, he had some excuse. Be- 
cause she’d her husband still living. So those two couldn’t 
get married, however much they wanted to. But as for the 
Rector, he - hm ! 

REBEKKA [with a faint smile] : Could you really have thought 
such a thing about me and Mr Rosmer ? 

mrshelseth:N ever in the world. Well, I mean - not before 
today. 

rebekka: But today, then -? 

MRS helseth: Oh, well - after all the dreadful things they 
say there is in the papers about the Rector, why - 

rebekka: Ah! 

MRS helseth: What I mean is, a man that can go over to 
Mortensgaard’s religon, upon my word, one can believe 
anything of him. 

rebekka: Ah, yes; perhaps that’s so. But how about me, 
then ? What do you say about me ? 

MRS helseth: Bless you, Miss - 1 don’t tliink there’s so much 
to say against you. It’s not so easy for a woman on her own 
to stand out, I expect. After aU, we're all human, Miss West. 

rebekka: That’s a true word, Mrs Helseth. We’re all human. 
What are you hstening to ? 

MRS HELSETH [in low voice] : Goodness gracious ! I think he’s 
coming this minute. 

rebekka [starting]: So in spite of everything - I [Firmly.] Oh, 
well. All right. 

[JOHN ROSMER comes in from the hall] 
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ROSMER [seeing the travelling things, turns to rebekka with a 
question] : What does this mean ? 
rebekka: I’m going away. 
rosmer: At once ? 

rebekka: Yes. [To mrs helsetii.] Eleven o’clock then. 

MRS helseth; Very well, Miss. [She goes out to the right.] 
ROSMER [after a short pause] : Where are you going to, Rebekka ? 
rebekka: To the north by the boat. 

rosmer:To the north ? What are you going to the north for ? 
rebekka: That’s where I came from. 

rosmer: But you haven’t anything to take you up there now. 
rebekka: I haven’t down here either. 
rosmer: What do you expect to do with yourself? 
rebekka: I don’t know. I just want to make an end of it. 
rosmer: Make an end of it? 
rebekka: Rosmersholm has broken me. 
rosmer [his interest aroused]: What do you say? 
rebekka: Broken me to pieces. I’d such courage when I 
came here and such a strong will. Now I’ve submitted to 
an alien law. I don’t believe I shall ever dare to tackle any- 
tliing again. 

rosmer: Why not ? What is this law that you say you’ve -? 
rebekka: My dear, don’t let’s talk about that now. What 
happened with you and the Principal ? 
rosmer: We’ve made peace. 
rebekka: I see. So it came to that. 

rosmer: He got the whole of our old circle together at his 
house. They made it quite clear to me that the task of 
ennobling men’s minds - it’s not my work at all. And 
besides, it’s a hopeless business, anyway, you know. I’m 
going to let it alone. 

rebekka: Yes, well - perhaps it’s best so. 
rosmer: That's what you say now, is it ? Is that your opinion 
now ? 

rebekka; I’ve come to that opinion. In the last day or two. 
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rosmer; You’re lying, Rebckka. 

rebekka: Lying -? 

rosmer: Yes, you’re lying. You’ve never believed in me. 
Never did you believe diat I was the man to lead the cause 
to victory. 

rebekka: I believed that we two together would win in the 
end. 

rosmer: That’s not true. You believed that you had it in you 
to acliieve somctliing great in life. That you could use me to 
further your ends. That I could serve your purposes. TluU s 
what you’ve believed. 

rebekka: Listen, now, Jolm - 

ROSMER [seating hirnsclj wearily on the sofa]: Oh, let it be! 
I see the whole thing now, to the bottom. I’ve been like a 
glove in your hands. 

rebekka: Listen, now, Jolni. Let’s talk tliis over. It’ll be the 
last time. [Seating hersclj in a chair tiear the sofa.] I did think 
I would write to you about the whole tiling - when I’d 
got back to the north again. But it’ll be best for you to hear 
it at once. 

rosmer: Have you still more to confess? 

REBEKKA: I Still have the main tiling. 

rosmer: What ‘main’ tiling? 

rebekka: The thing you’ve never guessed. The thing that 
gives light and shade to everything else. 

ROSMER [shaking his head] : I don’t understand a word of tliis. 

rebekka: It’s quite true that at one time I did play my cards 
to win an entry to Rosmersholm. I thought I should suc- 
ceed in making my way here. Either by one means or 
another, you understand. 

rosmer: You succeeded in carrying it through, too - whar 
you wanted. 

rebekka: I think I could have carried it through, whatever 
it had been - in those days. For then I still had that free, 
fearless will of mme. I didn’t recognize any claims. Or any 
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reason for turning aside. But then came the beginning of 
that thing that has broken my will in me - and made me a 
miserable coward for the rest of my life. 
rosmer; What came? Talk so that I can understand you. 
rebekka: There came over me ... this wild, uncontrollable 
passion ... Oh, John -! 
rosmer: Passion? You -! For what? 
rebekka: For you. 

ROSMER [sprinj^inj^ up] : What is tliis! 

REBEKKA [checking him]: Sit still, my dear. I’ll tell you more 
about it. 

ROSMER: And you mean to say that you have loved me ... in 
this way ! 

rebekka; I thought it could be called loving - in those days. 
I thought it was love. But it wasn’t. It was what 1 have told 
you. It was a wild, uncontrollable passion. 

ROSMER [until dilficiilty]: Rebekka, is it really you yourself - 
you - you - sitting here and tclhng me all this ! 
rebekka: Yes, what do you suppose, Jolm? 
rosmer: Because of tliis - so it was under the influence of this 
that you ... took action, as you call it. 
rebekka: It came over me like a storm at sea. It was hke one 
of those storms we can get up north in the winter. It takes 
hold of you - and sweeps you along with it, you know, - 
as long as it lasts. No thought of standing against it. 
rosmer: And so it carried the unliappy Beate out into the 
mill-race. 

rebekka: Yes. For it was like a battle for hfe at that time 
between Beate and me. 

rosmer: You were certainly the stiongest at Rosmersholm. 

Stronger than both Beate and me together. 
rebekka: I knew you well enough to know - there was no 
way out for you until you were set free in your surround- 
ings - and in your soul. 

rosmer: But I don’t imderstand you, Rebekka. You, your- 
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self, your whole conduct is a riddle I can’t solve. I’m free 
now - both in my soul and my surroimdings. You’re 
standing now right in front of the goal you’d set yourself 
from the first. And yet - ! 

rebekka: I’ve never stood further from the goal than now. 
rosmer: - and yet, I say, when I asked you yesterday, begged 
you to be my wife - then you cried out, as though you were 
terrified, that it could never be. 
rebekka: I cried out in despair, my dear. 
rosmer: Why? 

rebekka: Because Rosmersholni has broken my nerve. I’ve 
had my will sapped here and crushed, my own, fearless 
will. The time is past for me when 1 dared to tackle what- 
ever turned up. I’ve lost the power to act, Jolm. 
rosmer: Tell me how it’s happened. 
rebekka: It’s happened through sharing my life with you. 
rosmer: But how? How? 

rebekka: When I was alone with you here - and when you 
had become yourself - 
rosmer: Yes, well ? 

rebekka: - for you never were entirely yourself as long as 
Beate lived - 

rosmer: You’re right there, unhappily. 
rebekka: But when I came to live with you here, in stillness, 
in soUtude, when you told me all your thoughts without 
reserve, every mood you felt however tender and exquisite, 
then the great change happened. Bit by bit, you see. 
Almost imperceptible; but yet overpowermg in the end. 
Right to the depths of my soul. 
rosmer: Why, what is all tliis, Rebekka? 
rebekka: All the rest, this ugly passion, this delirium of the 
senses, went from me, far, far away. All these desires that 
had been roused sank quietly down into silence. Peace of 
mind came down over me - like the stillness on the moun- 
tain-chffs at home under the midnight sun. 
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rosmer: Tell me some more about it. Everything you can 
describe. 

rebekka: There isn’t much more, my dear. Only this, that 
then love began in me. The great, selfless love that is con- 
tent with sharing life in the way we’ve done. 
rosmer: Oh, if only I’d guessed the least bit of all this! 
rebekka: It’s best as it is. Yesterday, when you asked me if I 
would be your wife, I cried out in joy - 
rosmer: Yes, you did, Rebekka, didn’t you? I thought I’d 
understood it. 

rebekka: For a moment, yes. Forgetting myself. It was my 
old, resilient wiU trying to get free again. But now at last 
it has no more power - no more. 
rosmer: How do you explain what’s happened to you ? 
rebekka: It’s the Rosmers’ view of life -or at least your view 
of life - that has infected my will. 
rosmer: Infected ? 

rebekka: And made it sick. Subjected it to laws that meant 
notliing to me before. You - the hfe shared with you -has 
made my mind nobler - 
rosmer: Oh, if I really dared to believe that! 
rebekka: You can believe it confidently. The Rosmer view 
of Ufe does ennoble. But [Shaking her head.] - but - but - 
rosmer; But? Well? 
rebekka: - but it kills joy, my dear. 
rosmer: Do you think that, Rebekka ? 
rebekka: For me, at least. 

rosmer: Yes, but are you so sure of that? If I asked you 
again, now - ? Begged you - 

rebekka: Ah, my dear, don’t ever talk about this again. It’s 
an impossibility. Yes, because there’s something you must 
know, John - that I have a . . . past behind me. 
rosmer: Something more than you’ve told me? 
rebekka: Yes. Something else and something more. 
ROSMER [with a faint smile]: Isn’t it odd, Rebekka? You 
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know, an idea of that kind has crossed my mind from time 
to time. 

rebekka: Has it! And even so -? All the same -? 
rosmer: I never believed it. I only played with it - just in 
my thoughts, you know. 

rebekka: If you want me to. I’ll tell you all about it, at 
once. 

ROSMER [putting it aside]: No, no! I don’t want to know a 
word. Whatever it is - I can put it out of my mind. 
rebekka: But I can’t. 
rosmer: Oh, Rebekka - 

rebekka: Yes, you see, that's the dreadful thing, that now, 
when all the happiness of life is offered me with full hands 
- I’m changed, so that my own past bars my way. 
rosmer: Your past is dead, Rebekka. It has no more hold on 
you, no relation to you - not as you are now. 
rebekka: Ah, my dear, that’s only talk, you know. What 
about innocence then ? Where am I to get that ? 

ROSMER [sadly]: Yes, yes - innocence. 

rebekka: Innocence, yes. From that come Joy and gladness. 
For it was that faith you wanted to awaken in all these glad 
and noble men that were to be - 
rosmer: Oh, don’t remind me of that. It was only a half-formed 
dream, Rebekka. A thoughtless impulse that I don’t believe 
in any more myself. People don’t lend themselves to 
ennobling from without, you know. 
rebekka [in a low voice] : Not through tranquil love, do you 
think ? 

ROSMER [thoughtfully] : Yes; that of course would be the great 
thing. The most glorious, almost, in the whole of life, I 
think. If it were so. [Moving restlessly.] But how am I to ch^r 
up that problem ? Get to the bottom of it ? 
rebekka: Don’t you believe me, John ? 
rosmer: Ah, Rebekka, how can I believe in you completely ? 
You, who’ve been hving here covering up and liiding all 
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these things ! Now you come out with this new business. If 
there's any scheme behind it, tell me so straight out. If 
there's something or other you want to gain by it. I’ll only 
too gladly do everything I can for you. 

REBEKKA [wringing her hands]: Oh, this murdering doubt! 
Jolin - John I 

rosmer: Yes, it’s terrible, my dear, isn’t it? But I can’t help 
it. 1 shall never be able to free myself from the doubt. Never 
know for certain that I have your love, whole and un- 
flawed. 

REBEKKA; But isn’t there anything in the depth of your 
mind that assures you that a change has come over me? 
And that the change has come through you - through you 
alone ? 

rosmer: Ah, my dear, I don’t believe any longer in my power 
to change people. 1 don’t believe in myself in any way any 
more. I don’t believe in myself or in you. 

REBEKKA [lookitig glootnily at him]: Then how are you to live 
your life ? 

rosmer: That’s what I don’t know myself. I can’t imagine. 
I don’t see that I can live it out. And I don’t know, what’s 
more, of anything in the world it would be worth while to 
live for. 

REBEKKA: Oh, life - it has a way of renewing itself. Let us 
hold fast to it, my dear. We come to the end of it soon 
enough. 

ROSMER [springing up resdessly]: Then give me my faith 
again! Faith in you, Rebckka! Faith in your love! Proof! I 
want proof! 

REBEKKA: Pioof ? How can I give you proof? 

rosmer: You must I [Crossing the room.] I can’t bear this 
desolation - this terrible emptiness - this - this - 
[ There is a loud knocking at the hall door.] 

REBEKKA [jumping up from her chair]: Ah, listen to that! 

[77/e door opens, ulrikbrendel comes in. He has on a 
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white shirt, a black coat, and good hoots worn outside his 
trousers. For the rest he is dressed as in his earlier appearance. 
He looks distressed.] 

rosmer: Oh, it*s you, Mr Brendel! 
brendel: John, my boy, hail - and farewell! 
rosmer: Where are you going so late? 
brendel: Downhill. 
rosmer: How -? 

brendel: Tm going home, my beloved pupil. iVe grown 
homesick for the great nothingness. 
rosmer: Something has happened to you, Mr Brendel. 
What is it ? 

brendel: So you notice the change? Yes, you well may. 
When I last entered this hall, then I stood before you a 
wealthy man with a weU-filled pocket. 
rosmer: Really! I don’t quite understand - 
brendel: But as you see me this night, I am a deposed 
monarch amid the ashes of my burnt-down castle. 
rosmer: If there’s any tiling 1 can help you with - 
brendel: You have kept your cliild’s heart, lohn. Can you 
make me a loan ? 
rosmer: Yes, yes, most gladly! 
brendel: Can you spare an ideal or two? 
rosmer: What do you say? 

brendel: One or two cast-off ideals. It’ll be doing a good 
deed. Because I’m cleaned out now, my dear boy. Down 
and out. 

rebekka: Didn’t you manage to give your lecture? 
brendel: No, my fair lady. What do you think? Just as 
I’m standing ready to empty out the horn of plenty, I make 
the uncomfortable discovery that I’m bankrupt. 
rebekka: But what about all your unwritten works? 
brendel: For five and twenty years I’ve sat hke a miser on 
his locked money-chest. And then yesterday, when I open 
it to take out the treasure - there’s nothing there. The teeth 
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of time had ground it to dust. There was nothing whatever 
in the whole thing. 

ROSMEr: But are you quite sure of that? 

brendel: There’s no room for doubt, my boy. The Presi- 
dent has convinced me of that. 

ROSMER: The President? 

brendel: Well, then, His Excellency. Ganz nach Beliehen. 

ROSMER: Yes, but whom do you mean? 

brendel: Pedcr Mortensgaard, of course. 

ROSMER: what! 

BRENDEL [with an air of secrecy]: Sh! Sh! Sh! Peder Mortens- 
gaard is lord and master of tlie future. Never have I stood in 
a more imposing presence. Pedcr Mortensgaard has in him 
the strength of omnipotence. He can do whatever he wants. 

ROSMER: Oh, don’t believe that! 

BRENDEL: Ycs, iny boy! For Peder Mortensgaard never 
wants to do more than he can. Pedcr Mortensgaard is 
capable of living liis hfe without ideals. And that, you see, 
that’s the great secret of action and victory. It is the sum of 
all worldly wisdom. Basta! 

ROSMER Iquietly] : Now 1 see that you are going away poorer 
than you came. 

brendel: Very well. Then take example by your old teacher. 
Strike out everything that he printed upon your mind. 
Don’t build your castle on slufting sand. And look ahead 
and sec where you’re going before you build on tliis charm- 
ing creature who’s making your Hfe here so sweet. 

rebekka: Do you mean me? 

BRENDEL : Yes, my enchanting mermaid. 

rebekka: Why should I not be fit to build on? 

BRENDEL [comitij^ a step nearer]: I’ve heard that my former 
pupil has a life-work to carry to victory. 

rebekka: And so -? 

brendel: Victory is assured him. But - notice - upon one 
unavoidable condition. 
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rebekka: What condition? 

BREN DEL [faking her gently hy the wrist] : That the woman who 
loves him goes gladly out into the kitchen and chops off her 
delicate pink-and-wlnte little finger, here, just here at the 
middlejoint. Furthermore, that the aforesaid loving woman, 
just as gladly, cuts off her incomparably shaped left ear. 
[Lets her go and turns /o rosmer.] Farewell, my victorious 
John! 

rosmer: Are you going now? In the dark night? 
brendel: The dark night is best. Peace be with you both. 
[He goes.] 

[There is a moment oj silence in the room.] 
rebekka [breathing hard] : Oh, how close and stuffy it is here ! 

[She goes across to the window, opens it, atid stands there.] 
ROSMER [sitting down in the easy chair ooer by the stove] : There’s 
nothing for it, Rebekka, after all. I sec that. You must go. 
rebekka: Yes, I don’t see any choice. 
rosmer: Let’s make the most of the last hour. Come over 
here and sit by me. 

REBEKKA [going ucross and sitting down on the sofa]: What do 
you want, Jolm ? 

rosmer: First, I want to tell you this, you needn’t have any 
anxiety about your future. 

REBEKKA [smiling]'. Hm. My future. 

rosmer: I’ve foreseen all the possibilities. A long time ago. 

Whatever happens, you are provided for. 
rebekka: That too, my dear? 
rosmer: You might have been sure of that yourself. 
rebekka: It’s many a long day since I thought about any- 
thing of that kind. 

rosmer: Yes, yes. Of course you thought things would 
never be otherwise than as they were between us. 
rebekka: Yes, I thought so. 
rosmer: So did I. But now if I were to go - 
rebekka: Oh, John - you’ll Uve longer than I shall. 
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rosmer: It’s in my power to dispose of this miserable life 
myself. 

REBEKKA: What do you mean! You’re never tliinking of — 
rosmer: Do you think it would be so strange? After the 
wretched, pitiful defeat I’ve suffered! I, who meant to 
carry my life’s work to victory - and here I’ve run away 
from it, even before the fight had really begun I 
REBEKKA: Take the battle up again, John! Only try - and 
you’ll see, you’ll win. You’ll emioble hundreds, you’ll 
emioble thousands of minds. Just try! 
rosmer: All, Rebekka - 1, who no longer believe in my own 
life’s work. 

rebekka: But your work has already had its proof. One 
person you have at any rate ennobled. Me, as long as I Uve. 
rosmer: Yes. If I dared believe you in that. 

REBEKKA kcr hands]: Oh, but John - don’t you 

know of anything, any tiling that could make you believe 
it? 

rosmer [starting, as if in dread]: Don’t go into that! No 
further, Rebekka! Not one word more! 
rebekka: Oh yes, it’s just that we must go into. Do you 
know of anything that could destroy your doubt? Because 
/ don’t know of anytlmig in the world. 
rosmer: It’s best for you not to know it. Best for us both. 
rebekka: No, no, no - I’ve no patience with that! If you 
know anytliing that can acquit me in your eyes, then I 
demand as my right that you tell me. 
rosmer [as tlwngh driven, against his will]: Well, let us see, 
then. You say that you arc filled with a great love. That 
your soul is eimobled through me. Is that so ? Have you 
reckoned right, my dear? Shall we check your account? 
Shall we? 

rebekka: I’m ready to. 
rosmer: Whenever it may be? 

rebekka: Whenever you hke. The sooner the better. 
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rosmer: Then let me see, Rebckka ... whether you ... for 
my sake . . . this very night - [Breaking o£.] Oh no, no, no ! 

rebekka: Yes, John. Yes. Say it and you shall see. 

rosmer: Have you the courage to ... are you willing to ... 
gladly, as Ulrik Brcndel said ... for my sake, now, tliis 
night . . . gladly ... to go the same way . . . that Beate went ? 

REBEKKA [getting up sloiifly Jrom the sofa, speaking almost in- 
audihly\ : Jolm - ! 

rosmer: Yes, my dear. That’s the question I shall never be 
able to get rid of, when you are gone. Every hour of the 
day I shall come back to the same thing. Oh I seem to see 
you before me as clear a^ Ute. You are standing out on the 
foot-bridge. Out in the middle. Now you are leaning out 
over the railing ! You turn giddy as you are drawn towards 
the mill-race down below! No. You draw back. You dare 
not do - what she dared. 

rebekka: But suppose 1 did have the courage? And the glad 
will ? What then ? 

rosmer: Then 1 should have to believe you. Then I should 
have faith again in my life’s work. Faith in my power to 
emioblc men’s minds. Faith m the power of men’s minds 
to be emiobled. 

rebekka [taking her shaud slowly, throwing it ooer her head, and 
speaking with self-control\: You shall have your faith again. 

rosmer: Have you the courage and the will - for that, 
Rebekka ? 

rebekka: You will be able to judge of that to-morrow^ - or 
later - when they fete h me up. 

ROSMER [holding his head]: There is a fascinating horror in 
this - 1 

rebekka: For I don’t want to stay lying down there. No 
longer than need be. They must sec that they find me. 

ROSMER [Jumping up]: But all this - it’s madness. - or 

stay! I will believe you on your bare word, this time 
too. 
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rebekka: Just words, John. No more cowardice or running 
away, you know. How can you believe me on my bare 
word after today? 

rosmer: But I don’t want to see your defeat, Rebekka. 
rebekka: There won’t be any defeat. 

rosmer: There will. You’ll never have the spirit to go 
Beate’s way. 

rebekka: Don’t you think so? 

rosmer: Never. You’re not like Beate. You are not subject 
to the power of a perverted view of hfe. 
rebekka: But I am subject now to the Rosmers’ view of hfe. 

Where I have sinned, it is right I should expiate. 

ROSMER [looking fixedly at her]: Is that where you stand? 
rebekka: Yes. 

ROSMER [resolved]: Very well. Then so am I subject to our 
Luifettered view of hfe, Rebekka. There is no judge over 
us. And therefore we must sec to it that we judge ourselves. 
rebekka [misutidcrstatidinq him\: That too. That too. My 
going will save the best in you. 

ROSMER: Oh, there’s nothing left to save in me. 
rebekka: There is. But I - after this I should only be hke a 
sea-troll, who hangs on and holds back the ship you’re to 
sail forward in. I must go ovei board. Or am I to go about 
the world limping along with a crippled hfe ? Brooding and 
brooding over the happiness my past has thrown away ? I 
must get out of the game, John. 
rosmer: If you go, I go with you. 

REBEKKA [smilitii^ almost imperceptibly she looks at him and says 
more i^ently] : Yes, come wnth me, my dear and witness to - 
rosmer: I said, I go with you. 

REBEKKA: To the bridge, yes. You never dare to go out on 
it, you know. 

rosmer: Have you noticed that? 

REBEKKA [sadly and brokenly]: Yes. That was wdiat made my 
love hopeless. 
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rosmer; Rebekka - now I lay my hand on your head. [Doing 
as he And I take you for my true and lawful wife. 

REBEKKA [taking both his hands and bowing her head against his 
breast] : Thank you, John. [Letting him And now Tm 
going - gladly. 

rosmer: Man and wife should go together. 

rebekka: Only to the bridge, John. 

rosmer: Out on it too. As far as you go - so far I go with 
you. For now I dare. 

rebekka: Do you know, beyond doubt, that this way is best 
for you ? 

rosmer: I know it is the only way. 

rebekka: Suppose you were deceiving yourself? Suppose it 
was only a delusion ? One of these white horses of Rosin ers- 
holm. 

rosmer: It might be. For we never escape them - we of this 
House. 

rebekka: Then stay, John! 

rosmer: The husband must go with his wife, as the wnfe 
with her husband. 

rebekka: Yes, but tell me this first. Is it you that go with 
me, or is it I that go with you ? 

rosmer; We shall never search that to the bottom. 

rebekka: I should like to know, thougli. 

rosmer: Wc two go with each other, Rebekka. I witli you 
and you with me. 

rebekka: I almost believe that too. 

rosmer: For now’ are we two one. 

rebekka: Yes. Now wc arc one. Come. Wc will go gladly. 
[They go out hand in hand through the hall and are seen to 
turn to the left. The door stands open after them. The room 
is empty for a moment. Then MRS helseth opens the 
door on the right.] 

MRS helseth: Miss, the carriage is - [Looks round her.] Not 
here? Out together at this time? Well, now - I must say 
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that’s - ! Hm ! \Goes out into the hall, looks round, and comes in 
a^^nin.] Not on the garden seat. Well, well. to the 

window and looks out.] Good gracious ! That white thing 
there -! Yes, upon niy soul, they’re both standnig on the 
foot-bridge. God forgive the sinful creatures ! If they’re not 
putting their arms round each other! [Screammg loudly.] 
Ah! Over the bridge - both of them! Out into the mill- 
race. Help! Help! [Her knees gieing way, she holds herself 
up, trenihling, hy the hack of the chair and can scarcely get the 
words out.] No. No help here. The dead mistress has taken 
them. 
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CHARACTERS 


Halyard Solness, the master builder 
Aline Solnfss, his wife 
D R H E R D A L , the family doctor 

Knut Drovik, formerly an architect; now an assistant in 
Solncss\s firm 

Ragnar Brovik, Ins son, a dran^ilitsman 
Kaj A Fosli, his niccef a book-keeper 
Hilde Wangfl 
Some ladies at id a crowd in uic street 

The events take place at Solncss's house 



ACT ONE 


A plainly furnished work-room in Solness^s house. Folding doors in 
the wall to the left lead out to the hall. On the right is a door to the 
inner rooms oj the house. In the hack wall is an open door to the 
drau'ing-office. Downstage to the left a desk with hooks, papers, and 
writing materials. Upstage from the door is a stove. In the right- 
hand corner is a sofa with a table and a few chairs. On the table a 
jug 0/ water and a glass. A smaller table with a rocking-chair and 
an arm-chair is in the foreground to the right. There arc shaded 
lamps burning on the table in the drawing-office, on the table in the 
corner, and on the desk. 

Inside, in the draiving-office, sit knut brovik and his son 
RAGN AR busy with plans and calculations. At the desk in the work- 
room KAJA hOSLi stands writing in the ledger, knut brovik w 
a shrunken old man with white hair and beard. He is dressed in a 
somewhat worn but well-cared-for black coat. He wears glasses and 
a white stock which has grown slightly yellow, ragnar brovik 
is in his thirties, well-dressed, jair-haired, with a slight stoop. 
kaja l OSLi is a slenderly built ^irl a little over twenty, neatly 
dressed, but with a delicate look. She has a green shade over her 
eyes. All three work jor a time in silence. 

KNUT ttnowJK[getting up suddenly from the drawing-table, as if 
in distress, and breathing heavily and with difficulty as he comes 
forward into the doorway\: No, I aui't go on much longer! 

K Aj A over to him ] : You're feeling pretty bad tliis even- 

ing, aren't you, Uncle ? 
brovik: Oh I seem to get worse every day. 

RAGNAR [who has got up, coming nearer]: You'd much better 
go home. Father. And try and get a little sleep - 
BROVIK [impatiently]: Go to bed, I suppose? Do you want 
me to be suffocated outright? 
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kaja: Well, go for a little walk, then. 

racnar: Yes, do. Til go with you. 

BROViK [angrily ] : I won’t go before he comes ! Tonight I’m 
going to speak straight out to - [ With suppressed bitterness.] 
- to him - the cliief. 

kaja [alarmed]: Oh no. Uncle - do let that wait! 

ragnar; Yes, better wait. Father! 

BRO VlK [drawing his breath with difficulty] : Ha - ha - ! I haven’t 
time to wait very long, I haven’t. 

KAJA [listening ] : Hush ! I can hear him coming up the stairs ! 
[They all go back to ^heir work again. There is a short 
silence, halyard solness, the master builder, comes in 
through the hall door. He is a man getting on in years, 
strong and vigorous, with close-cut curling hair, dark mous- 
tache, and dark, thick eyebrows. He wears a grey-green 
buttoned jacket with a high collar and broad revers. On his 
head he has a soft orey felt hat and under his arm one or two 
folders.] 

SOLNESS [by the door, pointing towards the drawing-office and 
asking in a whisper] : Are they gone ? 

KAJA [softly, shaking her head] : No. [She takes off her eye-shade.] 
[solness goes across the room, throws his hat on a chair, 
puts the folders down on the soja table, and comes back to- 
wards the desk, kaja goes on writing uninterruptedly, but 
seems nervous and ill at ease.] 

SOLNESS [out loud]: What is it you’re entering up, Miss 
Fosli ? 

kaja [with a start]: Oh, it’s only something that - 

SOLNESS: Let me look at it. [He bends over her, as though he 
were looking at the ledger and whispers.] Kaja? 

kaja [softly as she writes]: Yes? 

solness: Why do you always take that shade off when I 
come in ? 

KAJA [as before]: Oh because I look so ngly with it on. 

solness [smiling]: Don’t you want to, then, Kaja? 
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KAJA [half glancinq up at him]: Not for anytliing in the world. 
Not in your eyes. 

SOL NESS [stroking her hair gently]: Poor, poor little Kaja - 

KAJA [bending her head down] : Hush, they can hear you ! 

[sol NESS strolls across the room to the right, turns, and 
stands by the door to the drawing-office.] 

SOL ness: Has anyone been here for me? 

RAGNAR [getting up]: Yes, the young people who want to 
build the villa out at LovstranJ. 

sol ness [muttering]: Oh, those two? Well, they must wait. 
Tm not quite clear in my mind about the plans yet. 

RAGNAR [coming nearer and speaking with hesitation]: They were 
so anxious to have the designs soon. 

sol NESS [as bejore] : Oh lord, yes ! That’s what they all want! 

BROV iK[looking up] : They say they’re simply longing to move 
into a place of their own. 

SOLNESS: Oh yes; oh yes. We know that\ And so they make 
do with whatever comes along. Get themselves something 
or other to live m. Any kind of roof over their heads. But 
not a home. No thank you! If that’s what they want let 
them go to someone else. Tell them that, when they come 
again. 

BROVTK [pushing his spectacles up on his forehead and looking at 
lum in surprise] : To someone else? Would you let the com- 
mission go ? 

SOLNESS [impatiently] : Yes, yes, damn it ! If it comes to that 
Better that than start building without knowing where 
you are. \Bi caking out.] And I don’t know much about these 
people yet ! 

brovik: The people are respectable enough. Ragnar knows 
them. He’s a friend of the family. Very respectable 
people. 

SOLNESS: Oh, respectable - respectable! That’s not w^hat I 
mean at all. Ciood lord - don’t you understand me either? 
[Atigrily.] 1 won’t have anytlung to do with these strangers. 
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Let them go to whomever they like, as far as Tin con- 
cerned ! 

BROVIK [getting up] : Do you really mean that - seriously? 

SOLNESS [surlily]: Yes, I do. For once in a while. [He conics 
across the room.] 

[brovik exchtviges n glance with ragnar, who makes a 
warning gesture, brovik then conies into the front 
room.] 

brovik: May I have a word or two with you ? 

SOLNESS : Certainly. 

BROVIK [ro kaja] : Go in there for a moment, my dear. 

KAJA [uneasily]: Oh, but Uncle - 

brovik: Do as I tell you, my cliild. And shut the door after 
you. [kaja with some hesitation, into the Jraii'ing-olfice, 
glancing anxiously and imploringly at solnlss, and shuts the 
door, brovik lowers his voice a little.] I don’t want tlie poor 
children to know how bad things arc with me. 

SOLNESS: Yes, you look very shaky nowadays. 

brovik: It’ll soon be all up with me. My strength is giving 
out - from day to day. 

SOLNESS: Sit dowm a moment. 

brovik: Thank you, - may I ? 

SOLNESS [pulling the arm-chair forward for him]: Here. Please 
do. WeU? 

BROVIK [who has sat down with difjiculty]: Well, it’s this busi- 
ness about Ragnar. That’s what’s weighing on me most. 
What’s going to become of him? 

SOLNESS: Your son wiU stay on here with me, of course, just 
as long as he wants to. 

brovik: But that’s Just what he doesn’t want. He doesn’t feel 
he can, any longer. 

SOLNESS: Well, he’s pretty well paid, I should liave thought. 
But if he wants more, I wouldn’t mind - 

brovik: No, no ! It’s not that at all. [Impatiently.] But he must 
have a chance too of working for himself some day ! 
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SOLNESS [without lookinj^ at him\: Do you tliink Ragnar has 
the necessary ability for that ? 

broVik: No, you see, that’s the dreadful part of it. I’ve begun 
to have doubts about the lad. For you’ve never said so much 
as - as an encouraging word about him. And yet I can’t 
help feeling it must be there. He must have ability. 

s o L N i< s s : Yes, but he hasn’t learnt any tiling - not thorouglily. 
Except draughtsmanship, of course. 

BROVIK [lookiui^ at him with secret hatred and speaking huskily]: 
You hadn’t learnt much about the business cither, when you 
were in my office. But you made your way all right. 
[Breathing with difficulty.] And got on. And took the wind 
out of my sails and - and a good many other people’s. 

SOLNLSS: Well, you see - it worked out like that for me. 

brovik: You’re right. Everytliing worked out for you. But 
you can’t have the heart to let me go to my grave - with- 
out seeing what Ragnar’s worth. And then I should so hke 
to see them married too - before I go. 

SOLNESS [sharply]: Is it she who wants it? 

br(')V1K; Not Kaja so much. But Ragnar’s talking about it 
every day. [Imploring.] You must - you must help liiin to 
some independent work now ' I must see sonietliing the boy 
has done. Do you hear? 

SOLNESS [irritably]: But, danm it all, I can’t get commissions 
from the moon for him! 

brovik: He can get a good commission this minute. A big 
piece of work. 

SOLNESS [surprised and uneasy]: He can? 

brovik: It you’d give your consent. 

SOLNESS: What kind of work is it? 

BROVIK [uutli a little hesitation]: He can get the villa out at 
L0vstrand. 

SOLNESS: That] But I’m going to build that myself! 

brovik: Oh, you’re nor very keen on that. 

SOLNESS [faring up] : Not keen ! 1 ! Who’s daring to say that? 
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brovik: You said so yourself just now. 

SOLNESS : Oh, don't listen to what I - say. Can Ragnar get the 
commission for the viUa ? 

brovik: Yes. You sec he knows the family. And then - just 
for the fun of it - he’s made drawings and estimates and 
everytliing - 

SOLNESS: And these drawings, arc they pleased with them? 

The people who arc going to live there ? 
brovik: Yes, if you would just look through them and 
approve them - 

SOLNESS: Then they would let Ragnar build their home for 
them? 

brovik: They liked it immensely, what he proposed. They 
thought it was completely new, they said. 

SOLNESS: Ah! Nt'wl Not the sort of old-taslxioiicd stuff 7’m 
accustomed to build ! 
brovik: They thought it was different. 

SOLNESS \iiHth suppressed hittcrucs.^]: So it was Ragnar they 
came to see - while I was out ! 

brovik: They came to call on you. And to ask whether you 
would be willing to retire - 
SOLNESS up]: Retire! I! 

brovik: If you found that Ragiiar’s drawings - 
SOLNESS: I! Retire in favour of your son! 
brovik: Retire from the contract, they meant. 

SOLNESS: Oh, it comes to the same thing. [ With a hitter lauah.] 
So that’s it! Halvard Solncss, - he’s to begin retiring now! 
Make room for younger men. For the youngest of all, per- 
haps ! Just make room ! Room ! Room ! 
brovik: Good gracious, surely there’s room here for more 
than one single - 

SOLNESS: Oh no, there isn’t so very much room to spare. 
Anyhow, that doesn’t matter. I’ll never retire! Never give 
way for anyone! Never of my own accord! Never in this 
world will I do that 1 
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BROVIK [getting up with difficulty]: Am I to die then without 
certainty ? Without any joy ? Without faith and confidence 
in Ragnar ? Without having seen a single piece of his work? 
Am I to ? 

SOLNESS [turning half aside and muttering]: Hm, - don’t ask 
any more now. 

brovik: Yes, answer my question. Am I to die in such abso- 
lute poverty ? 

SOLNESS [seeming to battle with himself and finally speaking in a 
low hut firm voice] : You must die as best you can. 
brovik: Then so be it. [He goes up across the room.] 

SOLNESS [following him, half desperately]: Don’t you under- 
stand, I can t do anything else ? I’m what I am. And I can’t 
make myself anything else. 

brovik: No, no, - I suppose you can’t. [He staggers and stops 
beside the sofa table.] Could I have a glass of water ? 

SOLNESS : Of course. [He fills and hands him a glass.] 
brovik: Thank you. [He drinks and puts the glass down.] 

[Solness goes across and opens the door to the drawings 
office.] 

SOLNFSS: Ragnar. You must come and take your father home. 
[ragnar gets up quickly. He and kaja come in to the 
work-room.] 

ragnar: What is it, Father? 
brovik: Take my arm. And we’ll go. 
ragnar: All right. Put your tilings on too, Kaja. 
solness: Miss FosU must stay. Just for a moment. I have a 
letter to write. 

brovik [looking s o l n e s s] : Good night. Sleep well - if you 
can. 

solness: Good night. 

[brovik and ragnar go out by the door to the hall, 
KAJA goes across to the desk, solness stands with bowed 
head near the arm-chair on the right.] 

KAJA [uncertainly]: Is there a letter -? 
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SOLNESS [shortly]: No, of course there isn’t. [Looking sternly 
at her.] Kaja ! 

KAJA [anxiously, in a low voice]: Yes ? 

SOLNESs[pointiniJ coniniandini^ly with hisjini^er towards the floor] : 
Come over here ! At once ! 

KAJA [hesitatinj^]: Yes. 

SOLNESS [as hclorc]: Nearer! 

KA] A \oheyi nil]: What do you want me for? 

SOLNESS [lookitifi at her for a monient] : Is it you I have to thank 
for all tins ? 

kaja: No, no, don’t think that! 

SOLNESS: But getting married - that’s what you’re planning. 

KAJA [softly]: Ragnar and 1 have been engaged four - five 
years, and so - 

SOLNESS: And so you think it should come to an end. Isn’t 
that it ? 

KAJA: Ragnar and Uncle say that I must. And so I’ll have to 
give in, I suppose. 

SOLNESS [more qefitly] : Kaja, aren’t you, really, rather fond of 
Ragnar, too ? 

kaja: I was very fond of Ragnar once. Before I came here to 
you. 

SOLNESS; But not any longer? Not at all? 

KAJA [passionately, claspini^ her hands and holding them out to- 
wards him] : Oh, you know there’s only one person I’m fond 
of now! Not anyone else m the whole world! I never shall 
be fond of anyone else ! 

SOLNESS: Yes, that’s what you say. And yet you’re going 
away from me. Leaving me here alone with it all. 

kaja: But couldn’t I stay with you, even if Ragnar -? 

SOLNESS [puttirii^ it aside]: No, no, that wouldn’t do at all. I 
Ragnar goes oH and sets up in business on his own ac rount, 
he’ll need you himself. 

KAJA [wringing her hands]: Oh, I don’t see how I can leave 
you! It feels absolutely impossible! 
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SOLNESS; Then see to it that you cure Ragnar of these 
stupid fancies. Marry him as much as you hke - [Changing 
his tone.] Well, well. What I mean is, get him to stay in his 
good position here with me. For then I can keep you too, 
Kaja dear. 

kaja; Oh yes, how lovely that would be, if it could be 
managed. 

SOLNESS [taking her head in both his hands and whispering]: 
Because I can’t do without you, you see. I must have you 
with me here every single day. 

K Aj A [carried ati^ay] : Oh God ! Oh God ! . 

SOLNESS [kissing her hair]: Kaja - Kaja! 

KAJA [sinking down before him]: Oh, how good you are to 
me ! How unspeakably good you are I 

SOLNESS [violently]: Get up! Get up for goodness sake! I 
tliink I hear someone ! 

[He helps her np. She staggers across to the desk. MRS 
SOLNESS comes in at the door on the right. She looks thin 
and worn with grief, but has traces oj former beauty. She 
has fair ringlets. Her dress, oj unrelieved black, is in good 
taste. She speaks rather slowly and with a mournful voice.] 

MRS SOLNESS \at the door]: Halvard! 

SOLNESS [turnitig round] : Oh, are you there, my dear -? 

MRS SOLNESS [\inth a glance at kaj a] : I’ve come at an incon- 
venient moment, I’m afraid. 

SOLNESS: Not at all. Miss Fosli has only a short letter to 
write. 

MRS SOLNESS: Ycs, SO I see. 

SOLNESS: What was it you wanted, Aline? 

MRS SOLNESS: I only wanted to say that Dr Herdal is in the 
study. Won’t you come in too, Halvard? 

SOLNESS [looking at her suspiciously]: Hni. Does the doctor 
specially want to talk to me ? 

MRS SOLNESS: No, iiot Specially. He came to visit me. And 
he just wanted to say a word to you at the same time. 
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SOL NESS [with a quiet laugh] : I can well believe it. Well, you 
must ask him to wait a moment. 

MRSSOLNESS; Then you’ll come in and see him presently? 

SOLNESS: Perhaps. Presently - presently, my dear. In a httle 
while. 

MRS SOLNESS [with another glance at kaja]: Now, don’t you 
forget, Halvard. [She goes away and shuts the door behind 
her.] 

KAJA [in a low voice ] : Oh dear, oh dear - I’m sure Mrs Solness 
thinks something dreadful about me ! 

SOLNESS: Oh, not a bit. At any rate, not more than usual. 
But all the same you’d be ,ter go now, Kaja. 

kaja: Yes, yes, I must go now. 

SOLNESS [sternly ] : And get this other business settled for me. 
Do you hear ? 

kaja: Oh, if it only depended on we, then - 

solness: I insist on its being settled, I tell you. And that by 
to-morrow at latest ! 

KAJA [in great distress] : If it can’t be done any other way, I’ll 
willingly break it off with him. 

SOLiiESs[ flaring up] : Break it off ! Have you gone mad ! Do 
you mean to break it off? 

KAJA [desperately]: Yes, I’d rather. Because I must, - 1 must stay 
here with you. I can t go away from you. It’s utterly - 
utterly impossible ! 

solness [breaking out]: But, damn it all! What about Rag- 
nar ? Why Ragnar’s the very person I - 

K Aj A [looking at him with terrified eyes] : Is it mostly for Ragnar’s 
sake that - that you - ? 

SOLNESS [controlling himself]: Oh no, of coursenot! You don’t 
understand at all. [Gently and quietly.] Naturally it’s you I 
want. You, first and foremost, Kaja. But that’s just why 
you must make Ragnar keep his job too. Well, well - go 
home now. 

kaja: Very well. Good night. 
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SOLNESS; Good night. [Just as she is going.] Oh, wait a 
minute ! Are Ragnar’s drawings in there ? 

kaja: Yes, I didn’t see him take them with him, 

SOLNESS: Go in then and find them for me. I might perhaps 
give a look at them after all. 

KAJA [joyfully]: Oh yes, do do that! 

SOLNESS: For your sake, Kaja dear. Well, let me have them 
at once, will you. 

[kaja goes quickly into the drawing-office, searches 
anxiously in the table-draioer, finds a portfolio, and brings 
it.] 

kaja: Here are all the drawings. 

SOLNESS : Good. Put them over there on the table. 

k A j a [putting down the portfolio] : Good night then. [Entreating.] 
And do think kindly of me. 

SOLNESS: Oh, I always do that. Good night, dear little Kaja. 
[Glancing to the right.] Go now I 

[mrs SOLNESS AM^DR HERDAL come in at the door on the 
right. He is a stout elderly man with a round, good-tem- 
pered face. He is clean shaven, has thin fair hair, and wears 
gold-rimmed spectacles.] 

MRS SOLNESS [still by the door]: Halvard, I can’t keep the 
doctor any longer. 

SOLNESS: Well, come in then. 

MRS SOLNESS [to KAJA, who is turning down the lamp on the 
desk] : Finished the letter already. Miss FosU ? 

KAJA [embarrassed]: The letter -? 

SOLNESS: Yes, it was quite a short one. 

MRS SOLNESS: It must have been very short indeed. 

SOLNESS: You may go, Miss Fosli. And come in good time 
to-morrow morning. 

kaja: I certainly will. Good night, Mrs Solness. [She goes 
out through the door to the hall.] 

MRS solness: It must be a boon for you, Halvard, to have 
managed to get this girl. 
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SOLNESS: Yes indeed. She's useful in all sorts of ways. 

MRS soLNESS: She looks it. 

DR herdal: Clever at book-keeping too? 

SOLNESS: Well - she's had a certain amount of practice these 
last two years. And then she's so good-tempered and willing 
about everything. 

MRS SOLNESS: Yes, that must be a great blessing - 

SOLNESS: It certainly is. Especially when one isn’t spoilt 
much in that way. 

MRS SOLNESS [with gentle reproach]: Can you say that, Hal- 
vard ? 

SOLNESS: No, no, my dcai Aline. I beg your pardon. 

MRS SOLNESS: Thcrc’s no need. Well, Doctor, so then you’ll 
come back again later on and have supper with us ? 

DR herdal: As soon as I’ve seen that patient, I’ll come along. 

MRSSOLNESS: Thank you. [She goes out by the door on the right.] 

SOLNESS: Are you in a hurry. Doctor? 

DR herdal: No, not at all. 

SOLNESS: May I talk to you, for a moment? 

DR herdal: Yes, by all means. 

SOLNESS: Then let’s sit down, [He invites the doctor to sit in the 
rocking-chair and takes the arm-chair himself. Looking search- 
ingly at him.] Tell me, - did you notice anytliing about 
Aline ? 

DR herdal: Now, when she was in here, do you mean? 

SOLNESS: Yes. To me. Did you notice anything? 

DR herd AL [smiling] ; Well, bless me - one couldn’t very well 
help noticing that your wife, - hm 

SOLNESS: Well? 

DR herdal: That your wife isn’t very fond of this MissFosh. 

SOLNESS: Nothing else? I’ve noticed that myself. 

DR herdal: And that’s not really so very surprising. 

SOLNESS: What isn’t? 

DR herdal: That she doesn’t exactly hke your having 
another woman here with you, all day long. 
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SOL ness: No, no, you may be right. And Aline too. But this 
business - there’s nothing else to be done about it. 
drherdal: Couldn’t you get yourself a clerk ? 

SOL ness: The first one who turned up? No, thank you. 
That wouldn’t suit me. 

drherdal: But if your wife - ? As ill as she is -. If she can’t 
bear to sec it? 

solness : Well, she’ll just have to - I almost said. I must keep 
Kaja Fosli. I can’t do with anyone but her. 

DR herdal: No one else? 

SOLNESS \shortly]: No, no one else. 

DR HERDAL [ptilUu^ his chdir nearer]: Now hsten to me, my 
dear Mr Sohiess. Will you let me ask you a question in con- 
fidence ? 

solness: Yes, do. 

DR herdal: Women, you see - they’ve a deuced keen in- 
stinct - about some things. 

SOLNESS: They have. That’s perfectly true. But -? 

DR herdal: Well. Now listen. If your wife can’t bear this 
Kaja Fosli at any price -? 
solness: Well, what about it? 

DR herdal: Hasn’t she any kind of - any ground at all for 
this instinctive dislike? 
solness \looking at him and ^ettin^ up]: Ah\ 

DR herdal: Don’t take me the wrong way. But hasnt she? 
solness [shortly and firmly]: No. 

DR herdal: Absolutely no ground? 

solness: No other groiuid than her own suspiciousness. 

DR herdal: I know you’ve known a good many women in 
your life. 

solness: Yes, I have. 

DR herdal: And been quite fond of some of them. 
solness: Oh yes, tliat too. 

DR herdal: But in this business with Miss Fosh -? There’s 
nothing of that kind involved ? 
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SOLNESS: No, not in the least - on my side, 

DR herdal: But on hers? 

SOLNESS:! don’t think you’ve any business to ask about that, 
Doctor. 

DR herdal: It was the question of your wife’s instinct, that 
started us. 

SOLNESS: It was, yes. And as far as that goes [Dropping his 
voice.] Aline’s instinct, as you call it, - it’s already proved 
itself, to a certain extent. 

DR herdal: Well - there we are! 

SOLNESS [sitting down]: Dr Herdal, - I’m going to teU you 
a queer story. If you care to listen to it. 

DR herdal: I hke listening to queer stories. 

SOLNESS: Very well, then. You remember, I expect, that I 
took Knut Brovik and his son into my service - when 
things had gone to pieces with the old man. 

DR herdal: I remember something about it, yes. 

SOLNESS: For you see they’re really a clever pair of fellows, 
those two. They have ability, each in his own way. But 
then the son chose to go and get engaged. And then, of 
course, he wanted to get married - and to begin to build on 
his own. That’s the way they all think, these young people. 

DR HERDAL [laughing]: Yes, they’ve a tiresome habit of 
wanting to get married. 

SOLNESS: Yes. But of course that didn’t suit me. For I needed 
Ragnar myself. And the old man too. He’s extraordinarily 
clever at calculating stresses and cubic content - and all that 
wretched stuff, you know. 

DR herdal: Ah well, that’s aU part of the job, I suppose. 

SOLNESS: Yes, it is. But Ragnar, - he must and would begin 
on his own account. There was no arguing with him. 

DR herdal: Yet he’s stayed witli you all the same. 

SOLNESS: Yes, now I’ll tell you. One day this Kaja Fosli came 
in to see them on some errand. Hadn’t ever been here before. 
And when I saw how infatuated those two were with each 
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Other, the idea struck me; if I could get her here in the 
office, then perhaps Ragnar would stay too. 

DRHErdal: That was a reasonable enough idea. 

soLNESSiYes, but I didn’t drop a hint at the time, not a word 
about that. I just stood and looked at her - and wished with 
all my heart that I had her here. Then I talked in a friendly 
way to her, - about one thing and another. And then she 
went away. 

DR herdal: Well, then? 

SOLNESS : But the next day, getting on in the evening, when 
old Brovik and Ragnar had gone home, she came here to 
me again and behaved as though Td made some arrange- 
ment with her. 

DR herdal; An arrangement? What about? 

SOLNESS: About the very thing Td had in my mind. But I 
hadn’t said a single word about it. 

DR herdal: That was very odd. 

SOLNESS : Yes, wasn’t it? And now she wanted to know what 
she was to do here. Whether she might begin at once, the 
next morning. And so on. 

DR herdal: Don’t you tliink she did it so as to be with her 
fiance ? 

SOLNESS: That occurred to me, too, in the first place. But 
no, it wasn’t that. She seemed to dritt right away from him 
- as soon as she’d come here to me. 

DR herdal: Drifted over to you, then? 

SOLNESS: Yes. Absolutely. I can see that she’s conscious of 
me when I look at her from behind. She trembles and 
shivers if I just come near her. What do you think of that ? 

DR herdal; Hm - that can be explained all right. 

SOLNESS: Well, but what about the other tiling? The fact 
that she thought I had said to her what I’d only wished for 
and wanted - in silence. Inwardly. To myself. What do you 
say about that? Can you explain a thing like that. Dr 
Herdal ? 
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DR HER dal: No, I won’t tackle that. 

SOLNESS: That’s what I thought at first. And that’s why I’ve 
never wanted to talk about it before. But it’s a cursed 
nuisance for nie in the long run, you know. Here 1 have to 
go on day after day pretending I And it’s treating her 
badly, poor girl. [Viji^orously.] But 1 ain't do anything else! 
For if she runs off - then oft goes Ragiiar too. 

DR HERD al: And you haven’t told your wife the truth about 
this ? 

SOLNESS: No. 

drherdal: Why on earth don’t you? 

SOLNESS [looking fixedly jt him and speahitn^ in a loin voia'\: 
Because I feel there’s, as it were — a kind of salutary self- 
torture in letting Ahne do me an injustice. 

DR HERDAL {sliahiii^f liis liciid]: I don’t understand a single, 
blessed word of this. 

SOLNESS: Why, you see - because it’s as it were a small pay- 
ment on a boundless, immeasurable debt - 

DR HER dal: To your wife? 

SOLNESS: Yes. And tliat always gives one’s mind a little case. 
One can breathe more freely for a time, you uinlerstand. 

DR HERDAL: No, i’ll! daslied if I understand a word - 

SOLNESS [hrcakini^ off mid i^ettim^ up a^nin ] : Well, well, well, - 
don’t let’s talk about it any more, then, [lie wanders across the 
room, comes back, and stands beside the table. He looks at the 
doctor with a sly smile.] 1 suppose you think you’ve fairly 
got me going now. Doctor ? 

DR HERDAL [rather sharply]: Got you going? I still don’t 
understand a particle of this, Mr Solness. 

SOLNESS: Oh, say it straight out! I’ve noticed it, you sec, 
quite clearly ! 

DR HERDAL*. What have you noticed? 

SOLNESS [quietly and slowly]: That you’re keeping an eye on 
me on the quiet. 

DR herdal: / am! Why on earth should I do thatl 
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SOLNESS: Because you think Tm [Flaring up.] Damn it all! 

You tliink the same thing about me tliat Aline does. 

DR HER dal: And what docs she think about you, then? 
SOLNESS [regaining his control] : She’s begun to think that I’m 

- so to speak - that I’m ill. 

DR HERBAL ; ill! You! Shc’s never said a single word to me 
about it. What could be the matter with you, my dear 
fellow ? 

SOLNESS [leaning over the back of the chair and ivhispering]: 

Aline’s decided that I’m mad. That's what she thinks. 

DR HERBAL [getting tip]: But, my dear, good Mr Solncss -I 
SOLNESS: Yes, upon my soul! That’s how it is. And she’s 
made you believe it too ! Oh, I can assure you. Doctor, - 
I can sec it in your face, quite all right. I don’t let myself 
be caught so easily, let me tell you. 

DR HERBAL [looking at hint in amazement]: Never, Mr Solness 

- never has a thought of the kuid come into my head. 
SOLNESS [tvith a doubting smile]: Is that so? Really not? 

DR herbal: No, never! Nor into your wife’s, either, I am 
sure. I’m pretty certain I could swear to that. 
solness: Ah well, you’d better not do that. For in one 
sense, you see, she might perhaps have some ground, after 
all, for thinking such a thing. 

DR herbal: Well, now I really must say -! 
solness [breaking off^ with a sweep of the hand] : AH right, my 
dear Doctor, - don’t let’s go into this any further. It’s best 
for each of us to keep Ins c^wn opmion. [Changing to a tone 
of quiet amusement.] But listen. Doctor - hm -. 
dr herbal: Yes? 

solness: If you don’t think, now, that I’m - ill in any way 

- or crazy - or mad or anything of that kind - 
DR herbal: What do you mean? 

solness: Then I presume you imagine I’m a very happy 
man ? 

DR herdal: Would it be only imagining? 
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SOLNESS [laughing]: No, no, - it’s obvious! Heaven forbid! 
Just think, - to be Solness, the master builder ! Halvard Sol- 
ness ! Something to be thankful for ! 

drherdal: Yes, I must say it seems to me you’ve had luck 
on your side to a quite incredible degree. 

SOLNESS [concealing a melancholy smile] : So I have. Can’t com- 
plain of that. 

DR herdal: First that ugly old robber-fortress burnt down 
for you. And that was certainly a great piece of luck. 

SOLNESS [seriously]: It was Aline’s family home that was 
burnt. Remember that. 

DR HERD al: Yes, it must have been a great grief for her. 

solness; She’s never got over it to this very day. Not in all 
these twelve or tliirtecn years. 

DR herdal: What followed afterwards, that must have been 
the worst blow for her. 

solness; The two things together. 

dr herdal; But you, you yourself, you got on in the world 
through it. You began as a poor boy from the country - 
and now, here you are, the first man in your profession. Yes 
indeed, Mr Solness, you’ve certainly had luck on your side. 

solness [looking at him with embarrassment]: Yes, but it’s just 
that that I’m so dreadfully afraid of. 

DR herdal: Afraid? Because you’ve luck on your side? 

solness: It makes me so afraid — all the time — so afraid. For 
some day the luck must turn, you see. 

DR herdal: Oh, nonsense! What should make it turn? 

SOLNESs[Jirm and sure]: It’ll come from the younger genera- 
tion. 

DR herdal; Bosh! Younger generation! You’re not exactly 
obsolete yourself, I should hope! Oh, no, - you’re more 
firmly established now, I should say, than you’ve ever been. 

solness: The luck will turn. I can feel it. I can feel it getting 
near. One or other of them will start saying: Stand back 
for me ! And then all the others will come storming after, 
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threatening and shouting : Make room ! Make room ! Make 
room! Yes, you can be sure of it, Doctor. Some day 
the younger generation will come knocking on my door - 
DR HERDAL [laughing]: Well, good gracious, what about it? 
SOLNESS; What about it? Why, then it’s all up with Solncss 
the master builder. [There is a knock on the door on the left. 
He starts.] What’s that ? Did you hear anything ? 

DR herdal: It’s someone knocking. 

SOLNESS [loudly]: Come in! 

[hilde wangel comes in by the door to the hall. She is 
of middle height, agile, and slenderly built. Slightly tanned 
by the sun. Dressed for a tvalking tour with a shortened 
skirt, an open sailo/s collar, and a small sailor hat on her 
head. She has a rucksack on her back, a plaid in a strap , and 
a long alpenstock.] 

HILDE WANGEL [going across with happy j dancing eyes to 
SOL ness]: Good evening! 

SOLNESS [looking uncertainly at her]: Good evening - 
HILDE [laughing]: I don’t believe you recognize me! 
SOLNESS: No, 1 must say that - just at the moment - 
DR HERD A l[ Up to her] : But / recognize you, young lady- 

HILDE [delighted]: Well, if it isn’t you, who -! 

DR herdal: Yes of course it’s me. [To solness,] We met 
up in one of the mountam-huts this summer. [To hilde.] 
What became of the other ladies ? 
hilde: Oh they took the road to the west. 
dr HERD al: They didn’t much like our making all that noise 
in the evening. 

hilde: No, I don’t think they did. 

DR HERDAL [shaking his finger at her] : And we must admit, too, 
that you flirted a little with us. 
hilde: That was more amusing than sitting and knitting 
socks with all those old women. 

DR herdal [laughing]: I quite agree with you about that! 
solness : Have you come to town this evening? 
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hilde: Yes, Tve just arrived. 

DR herdal: Quite alone, Miss Wangel? 
hilde: Oh, yes ! 

SOLNESS: Wangel? Is your name Wangel? 

HILDE \lookit\^ at him with amusement and surprise]: Yes, of 
course it is. 

SOLNESS : Then I expect you’re a daughter of the local doctor 
up at Lysaiiger ? 

HILDE [^75 before] : Yes, who else’s daughter should I be? 
SOLNESS: Oh, then we’ve met each other up there. The sum- 
mer I was there building a tower on the old cluirch. 

HILDE [more seriously]: Yes, of course it was then. 

SOLNESS: Well, that’s a long time ago. 

HILDE [looking steadily at him]: It’s exactly ten years ago. 
SOLNESS; And at that time you were only a child, I imagine. 
HILDE [casually]: About twelve or thirteen, anyway. 

DR herdal: Is this the first time you’ve been here in town, 
Miss Wangel ? 
hilde: Yes, it is indeed. 

SOLNESS: And I suppose you don’t know anyone here? 
hilde: No one but you. And your wife, of course. 
SOLNESS: So you know her too? 

hilde: Only a little. We were both at the same mountain 
Hydro for a few days. 

SOLNESS: Oh, up there, 

hilde: She said I might come and see her if I ever came to 
town. [Smiling.] Though there was no need for her to do that. 
SOLNESS: Odd that she never said anything about it - 

[hilde puts down her stick by the stove, takes off her ruck- 
sack, and puts it and the plaid on the sofa, dr herdal 
tries to be helpful, solness stands and looks at her.] 
HiLDE\going over to him] : Well, now I’m going to ask if I may 
stay here tonight. 

solness: I’m sure that can be managed. 

hilde: Because I haven’t any other clothes, except these I’m 
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wearing. Oh, and a set of underclothes in the rucksack. 
But they must be washed. For they’re very grubby. 

SOLNESS: Oh well, that can be seen to. Now, I’ll just tell my 
wife - 

DR herbal: Then I’ll go and see my patient in the mean- 
time. 

SOLNESS: Yes, do. And come back again afterwards. 

DR HERBAL [merrily, with a j^lance at hilde]: Yes, you can 
count on that all right! [Latij^liing.] You made a true 
prophecy, after all, Mr Solness! 

SOLNESS: How did I ? 

DR hf:rd al: The younger generation did come and knock at 
your door. 

SOLNESS [cheerjully]: Ah well, that was in quite a different 
way. 

dr herbal: It certainly was. Undeniably! [He (foes out by the 
door to the hall, solness opens the door on the riy^ht and speaks 
into the side room.] 

solness: Aline! Would you mind coming in here. Here’s a 
Miss Waiigel whom you know. 

MRS solness [comin(f to the door]: Who is it, do you say? 
[Seeitiq fiilde.] Oh, is it you. Miss Wangcl? [Coming nearer 
and holding out her hand.] So you did come to town, after all. 

solne:5S: Miss Waiigel has just arrived. And she’s asking if 
she may stay the night here. 

MRS solness: Here with us? Yes, by all means. 

solness: So as to get her clothes put m order a Uttle, you 
know. 

MRS solness: I’ll do the best I can for you. That’s no more 
than my duty. Your luggage is coming later, I suppose? 

hilde: I haven’t any luggage. 

MRS solness: Oh w^ell, that will be all right, I hope. But 
now you must make yourself at home with my husband 
for the moment. And I’ll see about getting a room made 
comfortable for you. 
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SOLNESS: Can’t we use one of the nurseries? They’re quite 
ready now. 

MRSSOLNESS: Oh yes. We’ve rnore than enough room there. 
[To HiLDE.] Just sit down and rest a Uttle. 

[She ^oes out to the ri^ht. hilde, with her hands behind 
her hack, saunters about the room and looks at one thing and 
another, solness stands down by the table, also with his 
hands behind his back, and follows her with his eyes.] 
HILDE [stopping and looking at him]: Have you got several 
nurseries ? 

solness: There are three nurseries in the house. 
hilde: That’s a lot. So I suppose you’ve a good many child- 
ren? 

solness: No. We’ve no children. But now you can be our 
child for the present. 

hilde: For tonight, yes. I shan’t cry. I’m going to try and 
sleep like a log. 

solness: Yes, you must be very tired, I expect. 
hilde: Oh, no ! But all the same -. It’s simply lovely to lie 
and dream. 

solness: Do you often dream at night? 
hilde: Oh, yes! Nearly always. 
solness: What do you dream about most? 
hilde: I shan’t tell you that this eveiung. Another time - 
perhaps. [She saunters across the room again, stops by the desk, 
and turns over a few of the books and papers.] 
solness [going up to her]: Is there anything you’re looking 
for? 

hilde: No, I’m just looking at all these things. [Turning 
round.] Perhaps 1 oughtn’t to ? 
solness: Yes, do. 

hilde: Is it you who writes in that big ledger? 
solness: No, it’s my book-keeper. 
hilde: a woman? 
solness [smiling]: Yes of course. 
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hilde: Someone you have here in your office? 

SOLNESS: Yes. 

hilde: Is she married? 

SOLNESS: No, she’s single. 

hilde: I see. 

SOLNESS: But I think she’s getting married quite soon. 

hilde: Well, that’s nice for her. 

SOLNESS: But not quite so nice for me. For then I’ll have no 
one to help me. 

hilde: Can’t you find yourself another one who’s as good? 

SOLNESS: Perhaps you’d stay here and - and write in the 
ledger ? 

HILDE [measuring him with her eyes]: Yes, you can see me 
doing it! No thank you - we’re not having anything of 
that kind. [She wanders across the room again and sits down in 
the rocking-chair, solness to the table too. uildb goes 
on where she left o^.\ Because there must be lots of things to 
do here beside that. [She looks at him with a smile.] Don’t you 
think so too ? 

SOLNESS*. That’s quite true. First of all, I suppose, you’ll go 
round the shops and really smarten yourself up. 

HILDE [gaily]: No, I rather tliink I’ll let that alone! 

SOLNESS: Really? 

hilde: Yes, because I’ve got through all my money, you see. 

SOLNESS [laughing] : Neither luggage nor money then ! 

hilde: Not a bit of either. But dash it all - it doesn’t matter 
now. 

SOLNESS: Now, I really hke you for that! 

hilde: Only for that? 

SOLNESS: For that and other tilings. [Sitting in the arm-chair.] 
Is your father still alive ? 

hilde: Yes. Father’s ahve. 

SOLNESS: And now perhaps you’re thinking of studying 
here? 

hilde: No, that didn’t occur to me. 
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SOLNESS: But you’re going to stay some time here, I suppose ? 

hilde: Depends how things work out. [She sits a moment look- 
ing at him, half seriously, half with a suppressed smile. Then she 
takes off her hat and puts it down in front oj her on the table.] 
Mr Sohicss ? 

SOLNESS : Yes ? 

hilde: Are you a very forgetful person? 

SOLNESS: Forgetful? No, not so far as I know. 

hilde: But aren’t you going to talk to me at all about what 
happened up there? 

SOLNESS [surprised for a moment]: Up at Lysanger? [Casttally.] 
Well, I don’t think there’s much to talk about in that. 

HILDE [looking reproachfully at him] : How can you sit there and 
say a thing like that ? 

SOLNESS: Well, you talk to me about it then. 

hilde: When the tower was finished, we had a great celebra- 
tion in the town. 

SOLNESS: Yes, I shan’t forget that day so easily. 

HILDE [smiling]: You won’t? That’s nice - from you! 

SOLNESS: Nice? 

HILDE: There was music in the churchyard. And many, many 
hundreds of people. We schoolgirls were dressed in white. 
And we all had flags. 

SOLNESS: Ah yes, those flags - I remember them all right! 

hilde: Then you climbed straight up the scaffolding. Itight 
up to the very top. And you had a great wreath with you. 
And you hung that wreath away up on the weather-cock. 

SOLNESS [briefly, cutthig her short]: I used to do that in those 
days. It’s an old custom. 

hilde; It was so wonderfully excitmg to stand down below 
and look up at you. Suppose he were to over-balance! He 
- the master builder himself! 

SOLNESS if turnitig the subject aside]: Yes, yes, yes, that 
could quite well have happened, too. For one of those little 
devils in white - she carried on and screamed up at me so - 
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IIILDE \her eyes dancing with delight]: ‘Hurrah for Mr Solness, 
the master builder!’ Yes! 

solness: - and flapped and waved her flag so that I - that I 
was nearly giddy with the sight of it. 

HILDE [more quietly, seriously]: That little devil - that was 
me. 

SOLNESS [fastening his eyes steadily on her]: I’m sure of that 
now. It must have been you. 

hilde( full oj life again]: Because it was so terribly exciting 
and lovely. I couldn’t have beheved there was a master 
builder in the whole world who could build such a tremen- 
dously high tower. And then, that you stood up there 
yourself, at the very top ! Your real, live self! And that you 
weren’t the least bit giddy. That was the very most - it kind 
of made one giddy to think of it. 
solness: How did you know for certain, that I wasn’t - 
HILDE [pushifig the idea aside]: Oh, come now! Nonsense! I 
knew it inside myself. Because if you had been you couldn’t 
have stood up there and sung. 
solness [lookifig at her in amazement]: Sung? Did 1 sing? 
HILDE: Yes, you certainly did. 

SOLNESS [shaking his head]: I’ve never sung a note in my life. 
hilde: Oh yes, you s.uig that time. It soimdcd like harps in 
the air. 

SOLNESS [thoughtfully] : This is very odd - all this. 
hilde [silent for a niomrnt, looks at him and says with lowered 
voice] : But then - afterwards - then came the real thing. 
solness: The real thing? 

HILDE [her eyes dancing and eager]: Yes, surely I haven’t got to 
remind you of that ? 

solness: Well yes, remind me of that a little too. 
hilde: Don’t you remember that there was a great diimer for 
you at the club ? 

solness: Ah, yes. That must have been the same afternoon. 
Because I left the next morning. 
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hilde: And you were invited to our house for supper after 
the club. 

SOL ness: That’s quite right, Miss Wangel. Wonderful, how 
well you’ve kept all these little things in your head. 
hilde: Little things! Well, that's good! I suppose it was a 
httle thing, too, that I was alone in the room when you 
arrived ? 

SOLNESS: Were you alone? 

HILDE [without answering him]: You didn’t call me a httle 
devil that time. 

SOLNESS: No, I don’t suppose I did. 

hilde: You said I was lovely in my wliite dress. And that I 
looked like a httle princess. 

soLNESS: I expect you did, Miss Wangel. And then, too, - 
I was feehng so light and free that day - 
hilde: And then you said that when I was grown-up I 
should be your princess. 

SOLNESS [laughing a little] : Well, well, - did I say that too ? 
hilde: Yes, you did. And when I asked how long 1 was to 
wait, you said that you would come again in ten years' 
time - like a troll - and carry me away. To Spam, or some- 
where like that. And there you promised you’d buy a king- 
dom for me. 

SOLNESS before]: Well, after a good dimier one doesn’t 
count the shillings. But did I really say all that? 
hilde [laughing quietly]: Yes. And you said what the king- 
dom was to be called, too. 

SOLNESS: Well? What was it? 

hilde: It was to be called the kingdom of Orangia, you said. 
SOLNESS: Well, that was an appetizing name. 
hilde: No, I didn’t hke it a bit. For it was as if you were 
trying to make fun of me. 

SOLNESS: But I’m sure that wasn’t what I meant. 
hilde: No, I shouldn’t tliink it was. Considermg what you 
did next, - 
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SOL NESS: W^hat in the world did I do next? 
hilde: Yes, that’s just what I was waiting for — for you to 
have forgotten that too ! I should have thought one couldn’t 
help remembering a thing like that. 

SOLNESS: Yes, well, just start me going and then perhaps - 
Well? 

HILDE [looking steadily at him\: You came and kissed me, Mr 
Solness. 

SOLNESS [with open mouthy getting up from his chair ] : Did I ? 
hilde: Oh yes, you did. You took me in both arms and bent 
me over backward and kissed me. Many, many times. 
solness: Why, my dear Miss Wangel - ! 

HILDE [getting up] : You’re never going to deny it? 
solness; Yes I certamly am going to deny it! 

HILDE [looking scornfully at him]: Very well. 

[She turns and goes slowly across to the stove and remains 
standing close beside it, motionlesSy with her back turned and 
her hands behind her. There is a short pause.] 

SOLNESS [going cautiously up behind her]: Miss Wangel -? 
[hilde is silent and does not move.] Don’t stand there hke a 
statue. All this, that you said, it must be sometliing you’ve 
dreamt. [He puts his hand on her arm.] Now listen - [hilde 
makes an impatient movement with her arm. solness speaks 
as though an idea had occurred suddenly to him.] Unless -I 
Wait a moment -1 There’s something here that goes 
deeper, you’ll find, [hilde does not move, solness speaks 
quietly hut emphatically.] I must have thought all this. I must 
have willed it. Have wished for it. Have wanted it. And so 
Wouldn’t that be the explanation? [hilde is still silent. 
solness speaks impatiently \ Oh very well, damn it all, - 
then I did it, I suppose I 

HILDE [turning her head a little, but not looking at him]: Then 
you admit it now ? 
solness: Yes. Anything you hke. 
hilde: That you put your arms round me? 
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SOLNESS: Oh, yes ! 

hilde; And bent me over backw^ard? 

SOLNESS : A long way back. 

hilde: And kissed me? 

SOLNESS; Yes, I did. 

hilde: Many times? 

SOLNESS; As many as ever you like. 

HILDE [tunitti(J suddenly towards him, with the danciruj and happy 
expression in her eyes a^^ain]: There, you see; I managed to 
get it out ot you in the end ! 

SOLNESS [until a faint smile]: Yes, only think - that I could 
forget a tiling like that. 

HILDE [^i little sulky again, moving away from him]: Oh, you 
have kissed so many people in your time, I expect. 

SOLNESS: No, you mustn’t think that of me. [hilde sits down 
in the arm-chair. SOLNess stands leaning against the rocking- 
chair and looks closely at her.] Miss Waiigel? 

hilde: Yes? 

SOLNESS: How was it now? What happened next - to us 
two ? 

hilde: Nothing more happened. You know that quite well. 
Because then the other visitors came in and so -! Bah ! 

SOLNESS; Yes, of course! The others came in. To think I 
could forget that, too. 

hilde: Oh, you haven’t really forgotten anything. Only 
felt a bit ashamed. One doesn’t forget things like that. I’m 
sure. 

SOLNESS: No, one wouldn’t think so. 

HILDE [looking at him, full of life again] : Unless perhaps you’ve 
forgotten what day it was, too ? 

SOLNESS: What day -? 

hilde: Yes, what day did you hang the wreath up on the 
tower ? Well ? Tell me at once 1 

SOLNESS: Hin, - upon my soul, I’ve forgotten the actual day. 
I only know it was ten years ago. Sonic when m autumn. 
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HILDE [nodding her head slowly several times]: It was ten years 
ago. On the nineteenth of September. 

SOLNESS: Ah, yes, it would have been just about then. You 
see, you remember that too! \Stoppin^.\ But wait a min- 
ute - ! Yes, - today’s the nineteenth of September. 

hilde: Yes, it is. And the ten years are up. And you didn’t 
come - as you’d promised me. 

SOLNI'SS; Promised you? Threatened you, I suppose you 
mean ? 

hilde: I don’t think there was anything threatening in 
that. 

sc^LNiiSL: Well, made fun of you a little. 

hilde: Was that all you wanted? To make fun of me? 

SOLNESS: Well, to have a little joke with you then’ Heaven 
knows, 1 don’t remember. But it must have been sonietliing 
of that kind. For you were only a child then. 

HiLDi.: Oh, perhaps 1 wasn’t quite such a child as that, either. 
Not such a silly little thing as you think. 

SOLNESS [looking search itn^ly at her]: Did you really and 
seriously tliiiik I should come back? 

HILDE [coticcalhig a halj-jestin^ smile] : Yes, indeed! I did expect 
that of you. 

SOLNESS: That I should come to your home and take you 
away with me ? 

Hii de: Just like a troll, yes. 

SOLNESS: And make you a princc.ss? 

HILL)].: You promised me that. 

SOI ness: And give you a kingdom, too? 

HILDE [lookiiij;^ up at the ccilifi(j]: Why not? For it didn’t have 
to be just an actual, ordinary kingdom. 

SOLNESS: But something else just as good? 

hilde: Yes, at least as good. \Loohin{J at him Jor a moment.] If 
you could build the highest church tower in the world, I 
thought you must surely be able to produce a kingdom too, 
of some sort or other. 
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SOL NESS [shaking his head] : I can’t really make you out, Miss 
Wangel. 

HILDe: Can't you ? It seems so easy to me. 

SOLNESS: No, I can’t be sure whether you mean all you say. 
Or whether you’re just having a joke - 

HILDE [smiling]: Making fun of you perhaps? I, too? 

SOLNESS: Exactly. Making fun. Of both of us. [Looking at her.] 
Have you known long that I was married ? 

HILDE: Yes, I’ve known that all along. Why do you ask 
that? 

SOLNESS [casually]: Oh, v^ell, it just came into my mind. 
[Looking seriously at her and speaking quietly.] Why have you 
come ? 

HILDE: Because I want my kingdom. The time’s up now. 

SOLNESS [laughing involuntarily]: Well, you are an amazing 
person ! 

HILDE [merrily]: Hand over the kingdom, Mr Solness! [Tap- 
ping with her fingers.] The kingdom on the tabic ! 

SOLNESS [ptishing the rocking-chair nearer and sitting down]: 
Seriously now, - why have you come ? What do you really 
want to do here ? 

HILDE: Well, to begin with I want to go round and look at 
everything you’ve built. 

solness: Then you’ll have plenty of exercise doing that. 

HILDE: Yes, I know you’ve built a terrible lot. 

solness: I have. Mostly of late years. 

HILDE: Many church towers too ? Tremendously liigh ones ? 

solness: No. I don’t build any more church towers. And no 
churches either. 

hilde: Why, what do you build now? 

solness: Homes, for human beings. 

HILDE [reflectively] : Couldn’t you put a little - a Uttlc church 
tower, as it were, over those homes too ? 

solness [starting]: What do you mean by that? 

hilde: I mean - something that points - straight up into the 
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free air. With a weather-cock so high that it makes one 
giddy. 

SOLNESS [pondering a moment]: It’s very odd that you should 
say that. For that’s just what I’d most like to do. 

HILDE [impatiently ] : But why don’t yon do it then? 

SOLNESS [shaking his head]: No, because the people won’t 
have It. 

HILDE : To think they don’t want it! 

SOLNESS [more lightly]: But now I’m building myself a new 
home. Just across from here. 

HILDE: For yourself? 

SOLNESS: Yes. It’s just about finished. And on that there is a 
tower. 

HILDE: High tower? 

SOLNESS: Yes. 

HILDE: Very high? 

SOLNESS: People will be sure to say it’s too high. For a home 
to be. 

HILDE: I’ll go out and look at that tower the first thing in the 
morning. 

SOLNESS [sitting leaning his cheek on his hand and gazing at her ] : 
Tell me, Miss Waiigel, - what’s your name? Your Chris- 
tian name, I mean. 

hilde: My name’s Hilde, of course. 

SOLNESS [as before]: Hilde? Really? 

hilde: Don’t you remember that? You called me Hilde 
yourself. That day that you behaved so badly. 

SOLNESS: Did I do that too? 

hilde: But that time you said ‘little Hilde’. And I didn’t hke 
that. 

SOLNESS: So you didn’t like that. Miss Hilde? 

hilde: No. Not at that moment. But - ‘Princess Hilde’ — . 
That will sound very well, I think. 

SOLNESS: Quite. ‘Princess Hilde of- of-.’ What loas it the 
kingdom was to be called ? 
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hilde: Oh bosh! I don’t want to bother about that stupid 
kingdom. I want to have quite a different one. 

SOL NESS [ha^ leant hack in the chair and ^ocs on lookitij^ at her]: 
Isn’t it strange -? The more I think it over - the more it 
looks to me as if, all tlicsc long years, I’ve gone on torment- 
ing myself with - hm - 

hilde: With what? 

SOLNESS: With trying to find sometliing again - sonic ex- 
perience I seemed to have forgotten. But I never liad any 
idea what it could be. 

hilde: You should have tied a knot in your handkerchief, 
Mr Soilless. 

SOL ness: Then I should only have gone and puzzled over 
what the knot could mean. 

hilde: Oh yes, I suppose there are trolls like that in the 
world, too. 

SOLNESS up slowly]: It’s a very good thing you’ve 

come to me now. 

hilde [until a penetrating look]: Is it good? 

SOLNESS: Because I have been so lonely here. And staring at 
it all quite helplessly. [Lounriiu^ his voice.] ! must tell you - 
I’ve begun to be so afraid - so terribly afraid of the younger 
generation. 

HILDE [with a sniff oj contempt] : Pooh ! Is the younger genera- 
tion anything to be afraid of? 

SOLNESS: It certainly is. That’s why I’ve locked and bolted 
myself in. [Mysteriously.] You must know, the younger 
generation will come here some day, thundering at the 
door ! Break in on me ! 

hilde: Then I think you ought to go out and open the door 
to the younger generation. 

SOLNESS: Open t!i c door ? 

hilde; Yes. So that the younger generation can come in to 
you. On friendly terms. 

SOLNESS: No, no, no ! The younger generation - it’s rctribu- 
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tioii, you see. It comes in the forefront of the change. Under 
a new banner, as it were. 

HILDH up, lookifii^ at him and speakitu^ with a tremulous 

movement oj her mouth ] : Can you use me for anything, Mr 
Solncss ? 

SOLNESS: Yes, that I certainly can! For you come too, 
it seems to me - under a new bamicr. So youth against 
youth -I 

[dr herdal comes in hy the door to the hall.] 

DR herdal: Why, you and Miss Wangcl still here? 

SOLNESS; Yes. We’ve had a lot of thmgs to talk about. 

hilde: Both old and new. 

r*R herdal; Really, have you? 

hilde: Oh, it’s been such fun. Because Mr Solness - he has an 
absolutely incredible memory. Every imaginable little 
thing, he remembers it on the spot. 

[mrs solness comes in by the door on the ri^ht.] 

MRSSOLNESS; There you arc, Miss Wangcl, the room’s ready 
for you now. 

hilde: Oh, how kind you arc to me! 

SOLNESS [to his wife]: The nursery? 

MRS solness: Yes. The middle one. But first we’d better 
have something to eat. 

solness [noddiiii^ to hilde]: Yes, Hilde shall sleep in the 
nursery. 

MRS solness [lookiniJ at him]: Hilde? 

solness: Yes, Miss Wangcl’s name’s Hilde. I knew her when 
she was a child. 

MRS solness: Oh, did you Halvard? Well, c nnc along then. 
Supper’s ready. 

[She takes dr herdal’s arm and j^oes out with him on the 
right, hilde has in the meantime collected her travelling 
things together.] 

hilde [softly and quickly to solness]: Is it true, what you 
said ? Can you use me for something ? 
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SOL NESS [taking her things from her]: You’re the very person 
I’ve needed most. 

HILDE [looking at him, her eyes full oj joy and wonder, and clasp- 
ing her hands together]: But then - oh you great, glorious 
world -! 

SOLNESS [breathlessly]: Well -? 

HILDE : Then I have my kingdom! 

SOLNESS [involuntarily]: Hilde -! 

HILDE [again with the tremulous movement of her mouth] : Almost 
- I was going to say. [She goes out to the right, sol ness 
follows her.] 
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A pleasantly furnished little sitting-room in Solness*s house. In the 
back wall is a glass door leading out to the veranda and the garden. 
On the right a corner is cut off by a bay in which there are stands for 
plants and a large window. A corresponding corner is cut off on the 
left. In this there is a little door covered with wall-paper. In both 
the side walls there is an ordinary door. Downstage on the right is a 
console-table with a large mirror over it. Flowers and plants in pro- 
fusion. Downstage on the left a sofa with a table and chairs. Further 
back a bookcase. Out in the room, before the bay ^ a little table and 
some chairs. It is early in the morning. 

SOLNESS 15 sitting at the little table with Ragnar Brovik’s folder 
open in front oj him. He turns over the drawings and looks closely 
at some oJ them. MRS solness is going silently about with a little 
watering can, attending to the flowers. She is dressed in black as 
before. Her hat, outdoor coat, and parasol are lying on a chair by the 
mirror, solness follows her with his eyes now and then without 
her noticing. Neither of them speaks. 

KAJA FOSLi comes silently in at the door on the left. 

SOLNESS [turning his head and speaking with casual indifference]: 
Oh, is that you ? 

kaja: I just wajited to tell you Td come. 
solness; Yes, yes, that’s right. Isn’t Ragnar there too? 
kaja: No, not yet. He had to stay a httle and wait for the 
doctor. But he is coming presently to hear - 
solness; How are things with the old man today? 
kaja: Pretty bad. He asks you to excuse him because he has 
to stay in bed today. 

solness: Of course. Let him, by all means. But you go and 
do your work. 
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kaja; Yes. [Stoppinj^ by the door.] Do you want to speak to 
Ragnar when he comes ? 

SOLNESS: No, - I don’t know that Tve any tiling special to 
say to him. 

[kaja j^ocs out a^ain to the left, solness ^ocs on sitting 
and turtiing over the drawings.] 

MRS SOLNESS [oucr by the plants] : I wonder if he isn’t going to 
die now, too. 

SOLNESS [looking at her]: He too? Who’s the other? 

MRS SOLNESS [without answering]: Oh, yes; old Mr Brovik - 
he’s going to die too, Halvard, I’m sure. You’ll see; he will. 

SOLNESS : Aline, dear, oughtn’t you to go out for a little walk ? 

MRS solness: Yes, 1 suppose I ought to. [She goes on attending 
to the flowers.] 

SOLNESS [bending over the drawings]: Is she still asleep? 

MRSSOLNESS [looking at him] : Is it Miss Wangcl you’re sitting 
thinking about? 

SOLNESS [indifferently]: I just happened to remember her. 

MRS SOLNESS: Miss Waiigel’s been up a long time. 

solness: Oh, has she ? 

MRS solness: When I went in there she was busy arranging 
her things. [She goes in front oj the mirror and begins slowly to 
put her hat on.] 

solness [after a short pause] : So we’ve found a use for a nur- 
sery after all. Aline. 

MRS solness: Yes, we have. 

solness: I tlinik that’s better than for them all to stand 
empty. 

MRS solness: This emptiness is dreadful. You’re right there. 

solness [closing the folder, getting up, and going nearer to her]: 
You just see, Aline - in future things will be better with us. 
Far more comfortable. Life will be easier - especially for 
you. 

MRS SOLNESS [looking at him]: In future? 

solness; Yes, beheve me, Aline - 
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MRS soLNiiSS; Do you mean - because she*s come here? 

SOLNESS [chcckitii^ himsclj]: I mean, of course - when weVc 
once moved into the new house. 

MRS SOLNESS \tnking her outdoor co(n\ \ Oh, do you think so, 
Halvard ? That it will be better then ? 

soLNESs: 1 can’t believe it won’t. And surely you think so 
too ? 

MRS SOLNESS; I doii’t think about the new house at all. 

SOLNESS [discouraged] : That’s very bad news for me. Because 
It’s mostly for your sake that I’ve built it, you know. [He 
tries to help her on with her coat.] 

MRS SOLNESS [movifig away from him]: The fact is you do far 
too much for my sake. 

SOLNESS [until some vehemence]: No, no, you really mustn’t 
say that, Aline ! I can’t bear to hear that kind of thing from 
you. 

MRS SOLNESS: Very well, then I won’t say it, Halvard. 

SOLNESS: But I still maintain it. You’ll sec - it’ll be very nice 
for you over there in the new house. 

MRS SOLNESS: Oil lieavciis, - nice for me -! 

SOLNESS [eagerly]: Yes it will! Yes it will! You can be sure 
of that, my dear ! Because there, you sec, - there’ll be 
such a tremendous lot that’ll remind you of your own 
home - 

MRS SOLNESS: Of thc home that had been Father’s and 
Mother’s. And that was all burnt down. 

SOLNESS [/// a low voice] : Yes, yes, my poor Aline. That was 
a dreadful blow for you. 

MRS SOLNESS [hreahiug out into lamentation]: You can build as 
much as ever you like, Halvard - you’ll never manage to 
build a real home again for me ! 

SOLNESS the room] : Well then, for heaven’s sake don’t 

let’s talk about it any more. 

MRS SOLNESS: Wc iievcr do talk about it, anyhow. Because 
you just put it away from you - 
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SOLNES s [stopping suddenly and looking at her] : Do I ? And why 
should I do that ? Put it away from me ? 

MRS SOLNESS: Oh yes, I understand you so well, Halvard. 
You want to spare me. And excuse me, too. As much as 
ever you can. 

SOLNESS \tvith astonishment in his eyes]: You! Is it you, your- 
self, you’re talking about. Aline? 

MRS SOLNESS; Yes, of course it’s about myself. 

SOLNESS [involuntarily, to himself]: That too! 

MRS SOLNESS: As for the old house, - as for that, it happened 
as it had to happen. Hf^aven knows, once misfortune had 
begun - why - 

SOLNESS: Yes, you’re right. There’s no escaping misfortune, 
as they say. 

MRS SOLNESS; But the terrible thing, that the fire brought 
with it - ! That's the thing ! That, that, that ! 

SOLNESS [emphatically]: Don’t think about that, Aline! 

MRS SOLNESS: Yes, that’s just what I must think about. And 
talk about it, too, at last. Because 1 don’t think I can bear it 
any longer. And then, never to have the right to forgive 
myself - ! 

SOLNESS [exclaiming] : Yonrseli - ! 

MRS SOLNESS: Ycs, for I had duties in two directions. Both 
to you and to the children. I should have hardened myself. 
Not let the terror get such a hold on me. Nor my grief 
because my home was burnt down. [ Wringing her hands.] 
Oh, if only I could have, Halvard ! 

SOLNESS [quietly and moved, going towards her]: Aline, you 
must promise me you’ll never think these thoughts any 
more. Promise me that, my dear ! 

MRS SOLNESS: Oh heavens, - promise! Promise! One ran 
promise anything - 

SOLNESS [clenching his hands and going across the room] : Oh, it’s 
hopeless, this is ! Never a gleam of sunshine ! Not so much 
as a ray of light in the home ! 
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MRS SOLNESS: There’s no home here, Halvard. 

SOLNESS: No, you may well say it. \Heauily.] And God 
knows whether you aren’t right in that - that it won’t be 
any better for us in the new house either. 

MRS SOLNESS: It never will be. Just as empty. Just as desolate. 
There as here. 

SOLNESS [anj^rily]: But why to goodness have we built it 
then ? Can you tell me that ? 

MRS SOLNESS: No, you must answer that yourself. 

SOLNESS [glancing suspiciously at her] : What do you mean by 
that. Aline? 

MRS SOLNESS: What do I mean? 

SOLNESS: Yes, damn it all -! You said it so queerly. As if you 
had something at the back of your mind. 

MRS SOLNESS: No, I Call truly assure you - 

SOLNESS [going nearer]: Thank you, - I know what I know. 
And I can see and hear, too, Aline. You may be sure of 
that ! 

MRS SOLNESS: But what is all this? What is it? 

SOLNESS [stopping in front of her] : You don’t, for instance, find 
an insidious, hidden meaning in the most imiocent word I 
speak ? 

MRS SOLNESS: /, you say ! I do that! 

SOLNESS [laughing] : Ha, ha, ha ’ But that’s reasonable enough, 
Aline! When you have to deal with a sick man in the 
house, then - 

MRS SOLNESS [Jid/ of anxiety]: Sick! Are you ill, Halvard? 

SOLNESS [breaking out] : A half-crazy man, then! A man who’s 
out of his mind ! Call me what you like. 

MRS soLNBSs[funiblingfor the chair-back and sitting down] : Hal- 
vard, - for God’s sake -1 

SOLNESS: But you’re nustaken, both of you. Both you and 
the doctor. There’s notlnng hkc that the matter with me. 
[He walks up and down the room. MRS solness follows him 
anxiously with her eyes. Then he goes across to her. He speaks 
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quietly.] In fact there’s not a tiling in the world wrong with 
me. 

MRS SOLNESS: No, there isn’t, is there? But then what’s up- 
setting you so much ? 

SOLNESS : It’s this, that I’m often on the point of sinking 
under tliis appalling burden of debt - 

MRS SOLNESS: Debt, you say ! But you’re not in debt to any- 
one, Halvard! 

SOLNESS [quietly, with emotion] : Boundlessly in debt to you, - 
to you, - to you, Aline. 

.MRS SOLNESS [i^cttinq tip slowly]: What is at the back of all 
this? You might as well say it at once. 

SOLNESS: But there anything at the back of it. iVe never 
done you any wrong. Not knowingly and iiiteiitionally, 
anyway. And yet all the same - it feels as if a crushing debt 
lay on me and weighed me down. 

MRS SOLNESS: A debt to me? 

SOLNESS; Mostly to you. 

MRS SOLNESS: Then you are - ill, after all, Halvard. 

SOLNESS [heavily]: Maybe so. Or something oi the kind. 
[Looking towards the door on the right, tvhich is opening.] Ah! 
It’s getting light now. 

[iiiLDE WAN GEL cotnes in. She has made one or two 
chatigcs in her clothes. The skirt oj her dress has been let 
doum.] 

hilde: Good morning, Mr Solness! 

SOLNESS \twdding]: Slept well? 

hilde: Oh, beautifully! As if I was in a cradle. Yes, - I lay 
and stretched myself like - like a princess ! 

SOLNESS [smiling a little] : Quite comfortable, then? 

hilde: I should say so! 

solness: And dreamt too, I suppose? 

hilde: Oh yes. But that was horrid. 

solness: Was it? 

hilde: Yes, because I dreamt I was falling over a terribly 
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high, Steep cliff. Don’t you ever dream anything like that 
yourself? 

SOLNESS; Why yes, now and then, - 
hilde; It’s very exciting - when one falls and falls - 
SOLNESS: It seems to make one’s blood run cold. 
hilde: Do you tuck your legs up under you, while it’s hap- 
pening ? 

SOLNESS: Yes, as high as ever I can. 
hilde: I do that too. 

MRS SOLNESS [tiikitiq her parasol]: I must go into town, now, 
Halvard. [To hilde.] And I’ll see about bringing in one or 
two things that you may find useful. 
hilde [r75 thoiij^h ahoHt to throw herself on her neck] : Oh, dearest, 
kindest Mrs Solncss ! That really is too good of you ! Aw- 
fully good - 

MRS SOLNESS [ freeing herself, deprecatitii^ly] : Oh not at all. It’s 
only my duty. And so I’m very glad to do it. 

HILDE [hurt and poutinif]: All the same, I think 1 could quite 
well go out m the streets - I’ve made my dress quite tidy, 
now. Or can’t I, perhaps? 

MRS SOLNESS: To tell the truth, I tliink people would look at 
you a little. 

HILDE [brushing it aside]: Pooh! Is that all? That’ll be rather 
fim. 

SOLNESS [with suppressed ill-temper]: Yes, but people might 
get the idea that you were mad too, you see. 
hilde: Mad? Are there so many mad people, then, here in 
town ? 

SOLNESS [tottchin{r his forehead with his You see one 

here, at any rate. 

HILDE: You, - Mr Solncss! 

MRS SOLNESS: Oh, come! My dear Halvard! 

SOLNESS: Haven’t you observed that yet? 
hilde: No, I certainly haven’t, [lliitihiny^ better of it and laugh- 
ing a little.] Well, perhaps in one, single thing. 
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SOLNESS: There, do you hear that, Aline? 

MRS soLNESS: What thing is that. Miss Wangel? 

hilde: No, I won’t say. 

SOLNESS: Oh yes, do! 

hilde: No thank you, - I’m not as mad as that. 

MRS SOLNESS: When you and Miss Wangel are alone, I ex- 
pect she’ll tell you, Halvard. 

SOLNESS: Oh, - do yon think so? 

;,,MRS SOLNESS: Yes, of course. Because you knew her so well 
in the past. Ever since she was a child - you say. [She goes out 
by the door on the left.] 

HILDE [after a motnetit]: Doesn’t your wife like me at all? 

SOLNESS: Did you think you noticed anything hke that? 

hilde: Didn’t you notice it yourself? 

SOLNESS [evasively] : Aline’s got so shy with people in these last 
years. 

hilde: Has she really? 

SOLNESS: But if only you could get to know her well -. 
Because she’s so kind - and so good - and so mce, really- 

HILDE [impatiently]: But if she’s like that - why did she say 
that about duty? 

SOLNESS: About duty? 

hilde: Yes, she said she would go out and buy something 
for me. Because it was her duty, she said. Oh, I can’t bear 
that horrid, ugly word ! 

SOLNESS: Why can’t you? 

hilde: Because it sounds so cold and sharp and stinging. 
Duty - duty- duty. Don’t you feel that too ? That it sort of 
stings you ? 

SOLNESS: Hm, - haven’t thought about it very much. 

hilde: Yes, it does ! And if she’s so kind, - as you say she is, 
- why should she talk Uke that ? 

SOLNESS: But, good lord, what should she have said? 

hilde: She could have said that she would do it because she 
liked me so awfully much. Somethuig of that land, she 
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could have said. Something that was really warm and 
affectionate, you know. 

SOLNESS [looking at her] : Is that how you want it to be? 
hilde: Yes, just Uke that. [She walks round the room, stops by 
the bookcase, and looks at the books.] YouVe got a lot of books. 
SOLNESS : Yes, I’ve acquired a few. 
hilde: And do you read all these books ? 

SOLNESS: I tried to at one time. Do you read much? 
hilde: Notl! Never - any more. I can’t see any point in it. 
SOLNESS: That’s just how it is with me too. 

[hilde wanders about a little, stops by the small table, opens 
the folder, and turns over the sheets.] 
hilde: Is it you who’vc drawn all tliis? 

SOLNESS: No, it’s a young man I have to help me. 
hilde: Someone you’ve taught yourself? 

SOLNESS: Oh yes, I expect he’s learnt sometliing from me 
too. 

HILDE [sitting down] : So I suppose he’s very clever? [Glancing 
at a drawing]. Isn’t he? 

SOLNESS: Oh, not too bad. For my purpose, - 
hilde: Yes, of course! He must be terribly clever. 
SOLNESS: Do you think you can sec that from the drawings? 
hilde: Oh bosh, - these scrawls! But if he’s been trained in 
your office, then - 

SOLNESS: Oh, as for that -. There are plenty of people here 
who’ve learnt from me. And haven’t come to much for all 
that. 

HILDE [looking at him and shaking her head]: Well, if my hfe 
depended on it, I couldn’t understand how you can be so 
stupid. 

SOLNESS: Stupid? Do you tliink I’m so very stupid? 
hilde: Yes, I certainly do. If you’re content to go training 
all these people, well - 
SOLNESS [starting]: Well? And why not? 

HILDE [getting up, halj serious and half laughing]: Oh nonsense, 
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Mr Solness! What’s the good of that‘s No one but you 
should have the right to build. You should be quite alone. 
Do it all yourself. Now you know. 

SOLNESS [involuntarily]: Hilde-! 
hilde; Well? 

solness: How on earth did you get that idea? 
hilde: Do you think it’s such a stupid idea of mine - that? 
solness: No, it’s not that. But now I’ll tell you sometliing. 
hilde: Well? 

solness: Here am I -- incessantly - in silence and solitude - 
turning over that very thought. 
hilde: Well, that’s natural enough, it seems to me. 
solness [looking at her rather watchfully]: And no doubt 
you’ve observed it already ? 
hilde: No, I haven’t - not at all. 

solness: But just now, - when you said you thought I was - 
a little - unbalanced ? At least in one tiling - ? 
hilde: Oh, I was thinking of sometliing quite different. 
solness: Different? In what way? 
hilde: Never mind about that, Mr Sohiess. 
solness [going across the room]: Well, well, - as you like. 
[Stopping by the bay.] Come over here and I’ll show you 
sometliing. 

hilde [going nearer]: What is it? 

solness: Do you see, - over there in the garden -? 

hilde: Yes? 

SOLNESS [pointing]: ]mt above the big stone quarry? 
hilde: That new house, you mean? 

solness: The one that’s being built, yes. Practically finished. 
hilde: It has a very high tower, it seems to me. 
solness: The scaffolding’s stiU up. 
hilde: Is it your new house, that? 
solness: Yes. 

hilde; The house you’re soon going to move into? 
solness: Yes. 
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HiLDE [looking at him]: Are there nurseries in chat house 
too ? 

SOLNESS: Three, just as there arc here. 

hilde: And no child? 

SOLNESS : There never will be, either. 

HILDE [loith a half smile]: Well, then, isn’t it as I said -? 

SOLNESS; That -? 

HILDE: That you’re - so to speak - a little mad after all? 

SOLNESS: Was that what you were thinking about? 

HILDE: Yes, about all those empty nurseries, where I slept. 

SOLNESS [lowering his voice]: We did have children, - Aline 
and I. 

HILDE [looking at him in suspense] : Did you -? 

SOLNESS; Two little boys. They were both the same age. 

HILDE: Twins. 

SOLNESS: Yes, twins. It’s eleven or twelve years ago now. 

HILDE [tentatively]: And so both of them are -? Then you 
haven’t the twins any longer? 

SOLNESS [with quiet emotion] : We only kept them about three 
weeks. Or not quite that. [Breakhig out.] Oh Hilde, I can’t 
tell you what a comfort it is to me - that you've come ! For 
now at last I’ve got someone I can talk to ! 

hilde: Can’t you do that with - with her, too ? 

SOLNESS: Not about this. Not the way I want to and need to. 
[Heavily.] And not about so many other things cither. 

HILDE [in a low voice] : Was that all you meant, when you said 
you needed me? 

SOLNESS; It was that most of all. Yesterday at least. For to- 
day I’m not so sure any longer - [Breaking oj}.] Come here 
and let’s sit down, Hilde. Sit here on the sofa, - so that you 
have the garden to look at. [hilde sits down in the corner of 
the sofa, solness pulls a chair nearer.] Would you like to 
hear about it? 

hilde: Yes, I shall love it - to sit and Usten to you. 

solness [sitting dowti]: Then I’ll tell you all about it. 
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hilde: Now I’ve got both the garden and you to look at, 
Mr Solness. So tell me ! Right away ! 

SOLNESS [pointing! to the bay luindow]: Over there on the rise, 
- where you see the new house - 
hilde; Yes? 

solness: That’s where Ahne and I lived for the first few 
years. For up there, in those days, there was an old house 
that had belonged to her mother. And we inherited it from 
her. And the whole of the big garden with it. 
hilde; Was there a tower on that house too ? 
solness: Not a thing of that kind. Seen from the outside, it 
was a large, ugly, dark wooden box. But pleasant and com- 
fortable enough inside all the same. 
hilde: Did you pull the old place down then? 
solness: No. It was burnt down. 
hilde: The whole of it? 
solness: Yes. 

hilde: Was that a great misfortune for you? 
solness: Depends how you look at it. The fire put me on 
my feet as a master builder - 
hilde: Well, but -? 

solness; We had just had the two little boys at that time - 
hilde: The poor little twins, yes. 

solness: They started life so strong and healthy. And they 
grew from day to day, so that one could really see it. 
hilde: Young children grow a lot m the first few days. 
solness: It was the prettiest sight one’s eyes could sec, Aline 
lying there with the two of them. But then came the night 
of the fire - 

hilde [breathlessly]: What happened? Tell me! Was anyone 
burnt in it ? 

solness: No; not that. They were all got safely out of the 
house - 

hilde: Well, but then what -? 

solness: The fright had shaken Aline so dreadfully. The 
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alarm - getting out of the house - the hurry and rush - and 
the freezing night air into the bargain For they had to be 
carried out just as they were. Both she and the children. 

hilde: Couldn’t they stand it? 

SOLNESS: Oh yes, they stood it all right. But it turned to a 
fever with Aline. And that affected her milk. She insisted on 
feeding them herself. Because it was her duty, she said. And 
both our httle boys, they - [Clenching his hands. \ they - ah ! 

hilde: They didn’t get over fW? 

SOLNESS : No, that they didn’t get over. It was that that took 
them from us. 

hilde: It must have been terribly hard for you. 

SOLNESS: Hard enough for me. But ten times harder for 
Aline. [Clenching his hands in silent fury.] Oh, that such 
thmgs can be allowed to happen in this world ! [Shortly and 
firmly.] From the day I lost them I never wanted to build 
churches. 

hilde: Perhaps you didn’t hke building our church tower, 
either ? 

SOLNESS; I didn’t like it. I know how glad and hght- 
hearted I felt when that tower was flmshed. 

hilde: / know that too. 

SOLNESS: And now I shall never build that kind of thing - 
never any more! Neither churches nor church towers. 

HILDE [nodding slowly] : Only houses that people can hve in. 

SOLNESS; Homes for human beings, Hilde. 

hilde: But homes with high towers and spires on them. 

SOLNESS: Preferably. [Changing to a lighter note.] Yes, you 
see, - as I said - that fire set me on my feet. As a master 
builder, that is. 

hilde: Why don’t you call yourself an architect like the 
others ? 

SOLNESS: I didn’t have the proper training for that. What I 
know, - for the most part I’ve found it out for myself. 

hilde: But you got on to your feet, all tlie same. 
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SOLNESS: Thanks to the fire, yes. I laid out almost the whole 
of the garden in lots for small houses. And there 1 was able 
to build exactly as I liked. And then things went ahead with 
me. 

HILDE [lookinq searchinqly at him]: You certainly must be a 
very happy man. The w^ay things arc with you. 

SOLNESS [gloomily] : Happy ? Do you say that too ? Like all the 
others ? 

HILDE : Yes, for I think you must be. If only you could stop 
tliinking about the two httlc children, - 

SOLNESS [slowly]: The two little clnldrcn — theyhe not so 
easy to forget, Hildc. 

HILDE [a little uncertainly] : Do they still trouble you so much? 
Such a long, long time afterwards ? 

SOLNESS [looking steadily at her, without answering]: Happy 
man, you said - 

HILDE: Yes, but aren’t you that - in other ways ? 

SOLNESS [goes on looking at her]: When 1 told you all this 
about the fire - hm - 

HILDE: Well? 

SOLNESS: Wasn’t there a special idea, that you - that you 
fastened on ? 

HILDE [rejlecting in vain] : No. What kind of idea would it be ? 

SOLNESS [with quiet emphasis]: It was simply and solely 
through that fire that I was given the chance to build homes 
for human beings. Cosy, comfortable, bright homes; where 
the father and mother and a whole lot of children could live 
safely and happily feeling that it’s good to be alive in the 
world. And most of all, to belong to each other - in big 
things and little. 

HILDE [eagerly]: Yes, but isn’t it a very happy thing for yo.i, 
that you can make such beautiful homes ? 

SOLNESS: The price, Hilde. The terrible price I had to pay 
to get there. 

hilde: But can’t you ever get over that? 
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SOLNESS: No. For in order to build homes for others I had 
to give up - give up for ever - having a home of my own. 

I mean a home for a lot of children. And for the father and 
mother too. 

HiLDE [fcntativcly] : But did you have to ? For ever, you say? 

SOLNESS [tioddin^ sloudy] : That was the price of the happiness 
that people are always calking about. [Breathing heavily.] That 
happiness, - hm, - that happmess wasn’t to be bought any 
cheaper, Fhlde. 

HILDE [as hcforc]: But mayn’t it come all right after all? 

SOLNESS : Never in this world. Never. That’s another con- 
sequence of the fire. And of Aline’s illness afterwards. 

HILDE [looking at him with an iwjathornahlc expression]: And 
yet you build all these nurseries. 

SOLNESS [earnestly]: Haven’t you ever noticed, Hildc, that 
the impossible - it, as it were, fascinates and calls to one ? 

HILDE [rejlectim^]: The impossible? [Tail oj life.] Why, yes! 
Have you discovered that too ? 

SOI ness: Yes, I have. 

HILDE: So there must be - a little bit of the troll in you too ? 

s o L n r s s : Why of the troll ? 

HILDE: Well, what are you going to call it? 

SOLNESS [j^ettiti{r up]: Well, well, it may be so. [Impetuously.] 
But how can I help becoimng a troll - the way it goes with 
me all the time, in cverytliing! In everything! 

HILDE: What do you mean? 

SOLNESS [with lowered voice and inward emotion] : Pay attention 
to what I say to you, Hilde. Everytliing that I’ve succeeded 
in making, building, shaping into beauty and security, into 
cheerful comfort - into splendour, too - [Clenching his 
hands.] Oh, isn’t it terrible, just to think of-! 

hilde: What is so terrible? 

SOLNESS: That all that. I’ve got to make good. Pay for it. 
Not in money. But with human happiness. And not with 
my own happiness only. But with others’ too. Yes, yes, 
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consider that, Hilde ! That’s the price my place as an artist 
has cost me - and others. And every single day I must go 
on watcliing that price paid for me afresh. Over again, and 
over again, — and always over again ! 
iiiLDE[g€tting up and looking fixedly at him] : Now you must be 
thinking of - of her. 

SOLNESS: Yes. Chiefly of Aline. Because Aline - she had her 
hfe-wotk, too. Just as much as I had mine. [His voice 
trembles.] But her hfe-work had to be ruined, crushed, all 
knocked to piecos - so that mine could break its way 
through to - to something like a great victory. For you 
must know that Aline - she had her gift for buildmg too. 
hilde: She! For building? 

SOLNESS [shaking his head]: Not houses and towers and spires 
- and the sort of thing I work at - 
hilde: Well, but what then? 

SOLNESS [tenderly and with emotion] : For building up the souls 
of httle children, Hilde. Building up children’s souls so that 
they could grow into balanced, noble, beautiful forms. So 
that they could rise up into mdependent, full-grown human 
souls. That was what Aline had a gift for. And all this - 
there it hes now. Unused and useless, for ever. And serving 
no purpose in the world. Just hke a heap of ruins after a 
fire. 

hilde: Yes, but even if it were so -? 

SOLNESS: It is so! It is so! I know it. 

hilde: Well, but in any case you’re not to blame. 

SOLNESS his eyes on her and nodding shnvly]: Well, 

you see, that - that’s the great, the terrible question. That's 
the doubt that gnaws me - night and day. 
hilde: That! 

SOLNESS: Yes, suppose now that I was to blame. In some way, 
hilde: You! For the fire! 

SOLNESS: For the whole thing. For everything. And yet per- 
haps - quite innocent, all the same. 
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HILDE [looking at him with distress] : Oh, Master Builder, - if 
you can say a thing like that, then you must be - ill, after 
all. 

SOLNESS: Hm, - I doubt if I shall ever be quite sound at 
that point. 

[ragnar brovik cautiously opens the little door in the 
corner on the left, hilde moves across the room.] 
ragnar [when he sees hilde] : Oh I beg your pardon, Mr 
Soilless. [He is about to withdraw.] 

SOLNESS: No, no, please stay. Then it’ll be done. 
ragnar: Oh yes, - if only it could be! 

SOLNESS: Things aren’t going any better with your father, I 
hear. 

ragnar: My father is sinking fast, now. And that’s why I do 
beg of you, - give me a few words of approval on one of 
the plans ! Something that Father can read before he - 
SOLNESS [emphatically]: You mustn’t talk to me any more 
about these drawings of yours. 
ragnar: Have you looked at them? 

SOLNESS; Yes, - I have. 

ragnar; And they’re no good? And I’m no good either? 
SOLNESS [evasively]: You stay here with me, Ragnar. You 
shall have everything your own way. Then you can marry 
Kaja. Live without any worry. Quite happily maybe. Only 
don’t tlunk of building yourself. 
ragnar; Well, well, then I must go home and tell Father 
what you say. Because I promised liim I would. Am I to 
tell Father that - before he dies ? 

SOLNESS [with a groan] : Oh, tell him - tell him what you like, 
as far as I’m concerned. Best not to tell liim anything! 
[Breaking out.] I cant do anything else, Ragnar ! 
ragnar: May I have the draw^ings to take with me, then? 
SOLNESS: Yes, take them, - just take them! They’re lymg 
there on the table. 

RAGNAR [going over to the table]: Thank you. 
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HILDE [laying her hand on the folder] ; No, no, leave them there. 
SOLNESS: What for? 

HILDE : Because I want to see them too. 

SOLNESS: But you have -[To ragnar.] All right, leave them 
here, then. 

ragnar: Very well. 

SOLNESS: And go straight home to your father. 
ragnar: Yes, I suppose I’d better. 

SOLNESS [as ij in desperation]: Ragnar, - you mustn t ask any- 
thing of me that I cant do! Listen to me, Ragnar! You 
mustn t\ 

ragnar: No, no. Excuse me. [He hotvs and goes out by the door 
in the corner.] 

[hilde ^^06’5 across and sits on a chair hy the mirror.] 
HILDE [looking angrily at solness]: That was very mean of 
you. 

solness: Do you think so too? 

HILDE: Yes, it was thoroughly mean. And hard and wicked 
and ugly too. 

soln^.ss: Ah, you don’t understand how things are with me. 
HILDE: All the same No, you shouldn’t be like that. 
solness: You said yoiirselfjust now that I was the only per- 
son who should have the right to build. 

HILDE: I can say a thing like that. But you mustn’t. 
solness: I most of all, surely. So dearly as I’ve bought my 
place. 

hilde: Oh yes, - with what you call domestic comfort - and 
things like that. 

solness: And with my peace of soul into the bargain. 
hilde [getting up]: Peace of soul! [With feeling.] Yes, yes, 
you’re right ! Poor Mr Solness, - you ijnagine that - 
solness [with a quiet chuckle]: just sit down again, Hilde. And 
I’ll tell you something amusing. 

HILDE [in suspense, sitting down] : Well ? 

solness: It sounds such a ridiculous little tiling. For the 
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whole Story turns on nothing more than a crack in a 
chimney, you see. 

hilde: On nothing but that? 

SOLNESS: No; not to begin with. 

[He moves a chair nearer hilde’ S and sits down.] 

HILDE [impatiently, tapping her knee] : Well then, the crack in 
the chimney! 

SOLNESS ; I’d noticed the split in the flue long, long before the 
fire. Every time 1 was up in the loft, 1 looked to see if it was 
still there. 

hilde: And it was? 

SOLNESS: Yes. For no one else knew about it. 

hilde: And you said notliing? 

SOLNESS: No, I didn’t. 

hilde: Didn’t think of having the flue mended, either? 

SOLNESS:! thought of it all right, - but never got any further. 
Every time I meant to do something about it. it was just 
as if a hand interposed. Not today, 1 thought. Tomorrow. 
Nothing ever came of it. 

hilde: But why did you go on putting it ofFlike that? 

SOLNESS: Because I was thinking tilings over. [Slowly and 
quietly.] Through that little, black crack in the chimney I 
might perhaps make my way up to success - as a builder. 

HILDE [looking straight in front oj her]: That must have been 
exciting. 

SOLNESS: Almost irresistible. Quite irresistible. For at that 
time the whole tiling looked to me so easy and simple. I 
wanted it to happen soniewhen in the winter. A little wliile 
before dinner. I was to be out, taking Aline for a drive in 
the sledge. The people at home were to have made large 
fires in the stoves - 

hilde: Yes, because it was to be bitterly cold that day? 

SOLNESS: Pretty biting — yes. And they wanted to have it 
really warm and cosy for Aline when she came in. 

hilde; Because I expect she feels the cold very much. 
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SOLNESS: She does. And so on our way home we were to sec 
the smoke. 

H I L D E : Only the smoke ? 

SOLNESS : The smoke first. But when we got to the garden 
gate, the whole of the old wooden building was to be in a 
seething mass of flames. That was how I wanted to have it, 
you see. 

hilde: Oh, why on earth couldn’t it have happened like 
that! 

SOLNESS: Yes, you may well say that, Hilde. 
hilde: Well, but listen, njw, Mr Solness. Are you so abso- 
lutely sure that the fire did come from that little crack in the 
chimney ? 

solness: No, quite the opposite. I’m absolutely certain that 
the crack in the chimney had no tiling whatever to do with 
the fire. 
hilde: What! 

solness: It was made perfectly clear that the fire broke out 
in a clothes cupboard in quite a different part of the house. 
hilde: Well, then, what’s all this nonsense you’re talking 
about the crack in the chimney ? 
solness: May I talk to you a httle longer, Hilde? 
hilde: Yes, if you’ll talk like a reasonable being - 
solness: I’ll try to. [He tfwves his chair nearer.] 
hilde: Out with it, now, Mr Sohicss. 

solness [confidentially]: Don’t you believe, too, Hilde, that 
there are a few, special, chosen people who’ve been graced 
with the power and ability to want somctlung, desire some- 
thing, will something - so insistently and so - so inexorably 
- that they midst get it in the end? Don’t you believe that? 
hilde [with an expression in her eyes that is hard to read] : If that’s 
so, we’ll see one day - if I belong to these chosen people. 
solness; One doesn’t do them alone^ these great things. Oh 
no - the servers and ministers, - they must be with us, too, 
if anything is to be done. But they never come of their own 
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accord. One must call upon them with determination. In- 
wardly, you know. 

hilde: What arc these servers and ministers? 

SOLNESS: Oh, we can talk about that another time. Let’s keep 
to this business of the fire for the moment. 
hilde: Don’t you think that fire would have come just the 
same - even if you hadn’t wanted it ? 

SOLNESS; If the house had been old Knut Brovik’s, it would 
never have burnt down so conveniently for liitn. I’m quite 
sure of that. For he doesn’t know how to call upon the 
servers, nor upon the ministrants cither. \Gcfting up in rest-- 
lessness oj mind.] You sec, Hilde - it’s I who’m to blame, 
after all, for the two little boys having to pay with their 
hves. And do you suppose I’m not to blame for that too - 
that Aline has never been what she should and might have 
been ? And what she most wanted to be. 
hilde: Yes, but if it’s only these servers and ministers -? 
SOLNESS: Who called on the servers and ministers? I did! 
And so they came and bowed to my will. [In rising excite- 
ment.] That’s what people call having the luck with one. 
But I’ll tcU you what that luck feels like. It feels hke a great, 
raw place here on my breast. And the servers and ministers 
keep on Haying pieces of skin off other people to mend my 
wound! But yet the wound isn’t healed. Never, - never! 
Oh, if you knew how it can burn and smart sometimes. 
HILDE [lookiriq scarchingly at him] : You are ill, Master Builder. 

Very ill, I almost think. 

SOLNESS: Say mad. For that’s what you mean. 
hilde: No, I don’t think there’s much wrong with your 
understanding. 

SOLNESS: With what, then? Out with it! 
hilde: I’m not sure, you know, that you didn’t come into the 
world with a sickly conscience. 

SOLNESS: Sickly conscience? What devilment is that? 
hilde: I mean that your conscience is very fragile. As it were, 
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fine-drawn. Can’t bear to tackle things. To lift and carry 
anything heavy. 

SOLNESS [muttering]: Hm! What should one’s conscience be 
hke, then, may I ask ? 

hilde; What I should like for you is a conscience - well, 
thoroughly robust. 

SOLNESS : Oh ? Robust ? Well. Have you a robust conscience, 
1 wonder ? 

hilde: Yes, I’m pretty sure I have. I’ve never noticed that it 
wasn’t. 

SOLNESS: I don’t suppose it’s really been put to any severe 
test. 

HILDE [with a tremulous movement of the mouth]: Oh, it wasn’t 
so easy to leave Father; I’m so terribly fond of him. 

SOLNESS: Oh come! Just for a month or two - 

hilde: I don’t think I’ll ever go home again. 

SOLNESS: Never? Why ^id you leave liim, then? 

hilde [half serious f half jesting]: Now have you forgotten it 
again - that the ten years are up ? 

SOLNESS: Nonsense. Was something wrong at home? 
Eh? 

HILDE [completely serious]: It was this thing inside me that 
spurred and drove me here. Fascinated and drew me, too. 

SOLNESS [eagerly]: Now we’ve got it! Now we’ve got it, 
Hilde ! There’s a troll in you, too. As there is in me. For it’s 
the troll in one, you sec, - it’s that that calls on the powers 
outside us. And then we must give in - whether we want 
to or not. 

hilde: I almost think you’re right, Master Builder. 

SOLNESS [walking about the room]: Ah, there are numberless 
devils about in the world, Hilde, that one doesn’t see. 

hilde: Devils too? 

SOLNESS [stopping]: Good devils and bad devils. Fair-haired 
devils and dark-haired devils. If only you always knew 
whether it’s the fair or the dark that have got hold of you. 
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[Walking about.] Ha, ha! There wouldn’t be any problem 
then. 

HILDE [following him with her eyes] : Or if one had a thoroughly 
strong conscience, bursting with health. So that one dared to 
do what one wanted. 

SOLNESS [stopping by the console-table]: I think, you know, 
that most people are just as feeble as I am over this. 

HILDE : Most likely they are. 

SOLNESS [leaf ling on the table]: In the sagas -. Have you read 
any of the old sagas ? 

HILDE: Oh yes! In the days when I used to read books, I - 

SOLNESS: In the sagas there arc talcs of vikings who sailed to 
foreign lands and plundered and burnt and killed men - 

HILDE: And carried off women - 

SOLNESS: - and kept them captive - 

HILDE: - took them home with them m their sliips - 

SOLNESS: - and treated them like - hke the worst of trolls. 

HILDE [looking straight hejore her with half-veiled eyes]: 1 think 
that must have been exciting. 

SOLNESS [with a short, deep laugh]: To carry off women, eh? 

HILDE: To be carried off. 

SOLNESS [glancing at her]: Oh, indeed. 

HILDE [as though breaking off the subject] : But what is it you’re 
driving at with these vikings, Master Builder? 

SOLNESS: Why, because those fellows, - they had your robust 
conscience all right! When they got home again they 
could eat and drink. And they were as happy as children, 
too. And as for the women! Often they didn’t want to 
leave them at all. Can you understand th it, Hilde ? 

HILDE: I can understand those women perfectly wcU. 

SOLNESS: Aha! Perhaps you could do the same yourself? 

hilde: Why not ? 

SOLNESS: To hve - of your own accord - with a scoundrel 
hke that ? 

hilde: If the scoundrel was one I’d got really fond of- 
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" 

SOLNESS; Could you get fond of anyone like that? 

hilde: Good lord, one can’t choose whom one gets fond of, 
you know. 

SOLNESS [looking thoughtfully at her\\ Ah no. It’s the troll in 
one, I expect, that sees to that. 

HILDE [with a half laugh]: And all these precious devils 
that you know so well. Both the fair-haired and the dark- 
haired. 

SOLNESS [warmly and quietly]: Then I’ll hope that the devils 
will choose carefully for you, Hilde. 

hilde: They have chosen for me, already. Once for all. 

SOLNESS [looking earnestly at her]: Hilde, - you’re hke a wild 
bird of the woods. 

hilde: Far from it. I don’t hide myself away under bushes. 

SOLNESS: No, no. There’s rather something of the bird of 
prey in you. 

hilde: Rather that - perhaps. [With great energy.] And why 
not a bird of prey ! Why shouldn’t I go hunting, too ? Take 
the prey I have a mind to ? If I can only get my claws into 
it. Do as I like with it. 

SOLNESS: Hilde, - do you know what you are? 

hilde: Yes, I’m some strange kind of bird. 

SOLNESS: No. You’re like dawning day. When I look at 
you, - it’s like looking towards the sunrise. 

hilde: Tell me, Master Builder, - are you sure that you 
didn’t ever call me? Perhaps subconsciously? 

SOLNESS [softly and slotviy]: I almost tliink I must have. 

hilde: What do you want me for? 

SOLNESS: You’re the younger generation, Hilde. 

hilde [5mi7m^] : That younger generation you’re so frightened 
of? 

SOLNESS [nodding slowly] : And that in my heart I yearn for so 
sorely. 

[hilde gets up, goes across to the little table, and takes up 
Ragnar Brovik's folder.] 
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HILDE [holding out the folder to him]: Well, now, there were 
these drawings - 

SOLNESS [shortly, waving it aside]: Put those things away! Tve 
seen quite enough of them. 

hilde: Yes, but you’re to endorse them for him. 

SOLNESS: Endorse them! Never in the world! 

hilde: But now, when the poor old man’s at the point of 
death ! Can’t you give him and his son a little joy before 
they’re parted ? And then perhaps he might get the com- 
mission for them. 

SOLNESS: Yes, that’s exactly what he would do. He’s made 
sure of that all right - this clever young man. 

hilde: But, good lord, if he has, can’t you tell a wliite lie, 
then ? 

SOLNESS: A lie? [Furious.] Hilde, - get away with you and 
those damn drawings! 

HILDE [withdrawing the folder a little]: There, there, there, - 
don’t bite me. You talk about trolls. I think you’re behav- 
ing like a troll yourself. [Looking about her.] Where do you 
keep your pen and ink ? 

SOLNESS: Don’t keep that sort of thing here. 

HILDE towards the door]: But in the office where that 

girl is - 

SOLNESS: Stay where you arc, Hilde! I was to tell a lie, you 
said. Oh, well, I might as well do it for liis old father’s sake. 
For I broke him once upon a time. Trod liim down. 

hilde: Hun too ? 

SOLNESS: 1 had to have room for myself. But this Ragnar - 
he mustn’t on any account be allowed to get on his feet. 

hilde: Poor fellow, I don’t suppose he will either. If he 
isn’t worth anything, well - 

SOLNESS [coming closer, looking at her and whispering] : If Ragnar 
Brovik gets on to liis feet, he’ll strike me to the ground. 
Break me - just as I did liis father. 

hilde: Break you ! Is he equal to that? 
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SOLNESS: Yes, you can depend on it, lie is equal to it! He’s 
the younger generation, standing ready to knock at niy 
door. And make a final riddance of Solness, the master 
builder. 

HILDE [looking quietly and reproachfully at him]: And yet you 
want to shut him out. For shame. Master Builder! 

solness; It’s cost enough in heart’s blood, the fight I’ve 
fought. And then, I’m afraid the servers and ministers 
won’t obey me any more. 

HILDE : Then you’ll have to get along by yourself. There’s 
nothing else for it. 

solness: Hopeless, Hilde. The luck will change. A little 
sooner or a little later. Because retribution is inexorable. 

HILDE [stopping her ears in distress]: Don’t talk like that! Do 
you want to kill me ? Take from me what’s more to me 
than life ? 

solness: And what’s that? 

hilde; To see you great. See you with a wreath in your 
hand. High, high up on a church tower. [Calm a(^ain.] 
Well, get out your pencil. For I suppose you’ve got a pencil 
on you ? 

solness [fakinj^ out his pocket-hook]: I’ve got one here. 

HlLD hlputting the folder on the soja table] : Good. And now we’ll 
sit down here, both of us, Mr Master-Builder, [solness 
sits down at the table, hilde, behind him, leans over the hack of 
his chair.] And now we’ll write on the drawings. We’ll write 
sometliing really nice and encouraging. For this tiresome 
Roar - or whatever he’s called. 

solness [writuig a few lines, then turning his head and looking 
up at her] : Tell me one thing, Hilde, 

hilde: Yes? 

solness: If you’ve been waiting for me all these ten years — 

hilde: What about it? 

solness: Why didn’t you write to me? Then I could have 
answered you. 
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HILDE [quickly] : No, no, no ! That’s just what I didn’t want. 
SOLNESS: Why not? 

HILDE: I was afraid it would all be spoilt for me then. But we 
were going to write on the drawings, Mr Master-Builder. 
SOLNESS: So we were. 

HILDE [leaning over him and ivatchin^ as he writes] : Very kindly 
and warmly. Oh, how I hate - how I hate this Roald ~ 
SOLNESS [writing]: Haven’t you ever really cared for anyone, 
Hilde ? 

HILDE [harshly]: What do you say? 

SOLNESS; Haven’t you ever cared for anyone? 
hilde: For anyone else, I suppose you mean? 

SOLNESS [looking up at her] : For anyone else, yes. Haven’t you 
ever? In these ten years? Never? 

HiLDii: Well, yes, now and again. When I was really furious 
with you because you didn’t come. 

SOLNESS; Then you did take an interest in other people? 
hilde: I List a little. For a week or so. Good lord, Master 
Builder, surely you know what that sort of thing’s like. 
SOLNESS: Fhlde, - what is it you’ve come for? 
hilde: Don’t waste time talking. That poor old man might 
go and die in the meantime. 

SOLNESS: Answer me, FTildc. What is it you want from me? 
hilde; I want my kingdom. 

SOLNESS: Hm - [He qives a quick qiance toirards the door on the 
left and then ^oes on writing on the drawings. MRS solness 
comes in at the same moment. She has some parcels with her.] 
MRS solness: I’ve brought a few things for you with me, 
Miss Wangel. The large parcels will be sent out later. 
hilde: Oh, how awfully kind ol you! 

MRS solness: Only my plain duty. Notliing else at all. 
solness [reading through what he has written] : Aline! 

MRS solness: Yes? 

solness: Did you notice whether she - whether the book- 
keeper was out there? 
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MRS SOLNESS: Ycs of course she was there. 

SOLNESS [putting the drawings into the folder] : Hm - 

MRS SOLNESS: She was standing at the desk, as she always is 
- when / go through the room. 

SOLNESS up]: Til give this to her, then. And tell her 

that - 

HILDE [takinj^ the folder from him]: Oh no, let me have that 
pleasure! [Goiw^ towards the door and then turning.] What’s 
her name ? 

SOLNESS; Her name’s Miss Fosli. 

hilde; Nonsense, that sounds so chilly! Her Christian name, 
I mean ? 

SOLNESS: Kaja - I believe. 

HILDE \opentng the door and calling out]: Kaja ! Come in here! 
Hurry up ! Mr Solness wants to speak to you. 

[kaja FOSLI comes into the doorway.] 

KAJA [looking at him nervously]: Here 1 am -? 

HILDE [holding out the folder to her]: Look here, Kaja! You 
can take this home. Mr Solness has endorsed it now. 

kaja: Oh, at last! 

SOLNESS: Give it to the old man as soon as you can. 

kaja: I’ll go straight home with it. 

SOLNESS: Yes, do. Then Ragnar may be able to build for 
himself. 

kaja: Oh, may he come and thank you for everything -? 

SOLNESS [in a hard voice]: I don’t want any thanks! Tell him 
that from me. 

kaja: Yes, I will - 

solness: And tell him at the same time that I don’t need 
him in future. Nor you either. 

KAJA [ in a low and tremulous voice] : Nor me cither ? 

solness: You’ll have other things to think about now. And 
to attend to. And that’s just as it should be. Well, go along 
home with the drawings. Miss Fosh. At once ! Do you hear ! 

KAJA [as before]: Yes, Mr Solness. [She goes out.] 
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MRS SOLNESS: Heavens, what deceitful eyes she has! 

SOLNESS: She! That poor little creature. 

MRS SOLNESS: Oh, I see all right what 1 see, Halvard. - Are 
you really dismissing them? 

SOLNESS: Yes. 

MRS SOLNESS: Her as well? 

SOLNESS: Wasn’t that what you wanted? 

MRS SOLNESS: But how can you do without her Oh well, 
no doubt you’ve got someone else in mind, Halvard. 

HILDE [vierrily] : Well, I'm no good at any rate at standing by 
a writing-desk. 

SOLNESS: Well, well, well - it’ll all settle itself, Ahne. Now 
aU you’ve got to think about is moving into the new home 

- as soon as you can. We’ll put the wreath up this evening 

- [Turning to hilde.] - high up on the spire of the tower. 
What do you say to that. Miss Hilde ? 

HILDE at him with dancing eyc’5]: It’U be absolutely 

glorious to sec you so liigh up again. 

SOLNESS: Me! 

MRS SOLNESS: Good heavens. Miss Wangcl, don’t imagine 
such a thing! My husband -! When he always gets so 
giddy ! 

hilde: Giddy! No, that he certainly doesn’t! 

MRS SOLNESS: Oh but he does, indeed. 

hilde: But I’ve seen him myself right on the top of a high 
church tower! 

MRS SOLNESS: Yes, I hear people talk about that. But it’s 
utterly impossible - 

SOLNESS [emphatically]: Impossible, - yes, impossible! But 
I did stand there all the same ! 

MRS SOLNESS: Oh, how can you say that, Halvard? Why 
you can’t even bear to go out on the balcony, up here on 
the second floor. You’ve always been like that. 

SOLNESS: You may perhaps see sometliing different this 
evening. 
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MRSSOLNESS [in dread] : No, no, no ! Please God I shan’t ever 
see that ! I’ll write to the doctor at once. And I’m sure he’ll 
stop you doing it. 

SOLNESS: But Aline -! 

MRS SOLNESS: Ycs, becausc you must be ill, Halvard! This 
can’t be anything else ! Oh heavens, - oh heavens ! 

[She qoes quickly out to the rii^lit.] 

HILDE \lookinq intently at him] : Is it true or isn’t it? 

SOLNESS: That I can’t stand heights? 

hilde: That my master builder darent, — can t climb as liigh 
as he builds ? 

SOLNESS: Is that how you look at the thing? 
hilde; Yes. 

SOLNESS: I don’t believe a comer in me can be safe from you. 
HILDE [looking towards the hay window] : Up there, then. Right 
up there - 

SOLNESS [coming nearer] : You could have the top room of the 
tower, Uilde. You could live like a princess there. 

HILDE [uncertainly, betioeen jest and earnest]: Yes, that’s what 
you promised me. 

SOLNESS: Did I, really? 

hilde: For shame, Mr Master-Builder! You said I was to be 
a princess. And that I should have a kingdom from you. 
And then you went and - Well, really I 
SOLNESS [cautiously]: Are you quite certain that this isn’t 
some kind of dream, - a fancy that’s got into your head? 
hilde [caustically]: So I suppose you didnt do it? 

SOLNESS; Don’t know, myself. [In a lower voice.] But this I 
do know now, tor certain, that I - 
hilde: That you -? Say it at once! 

SOLNESS: That I ought to have done it. 

hilde [in a vivid outburst] : You've never felt giddy in your lite I 
SOLNESS: This evening, then, we’ll hang up the wreath - 
Princess Hilde. 

HILDE [with a shade oj bitterness]: Over your new home, yes. 
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SOLNESS : Over the new house. That will never be a home for 
me. [He goes out through the garden door.] 

HILDE [looking straight in front of her with a veiled expression 
and whispering to herself. The only words heard are:] - terribly 
exciting - 



ACT THREE 


A long, broad veranda belonging to Solness' s dwelling-house. A 
part of the house with a door leading out to the veranda is seen on 
the left and on the right oj the veranda is a railing. At the hack a 
flight oJ steps leads down from the narrow end oj the veranda to the 
garden, which lies lower. Great, old trees in the garden stretch their 
branches over the veranda and towards the house. On the far right, 
in among the trees, there can hist be seen the lowest part of the new 
house with scafolding round the part that has the tower. In the 
background the garden is hounded by an old wooden fence. Outside 
the fence is a street with low, dilapidated little houses. The clouds 
in the evening sky are lit up by the sun. 

On the veranda a garden bench stands against the wall of the 
house and in front oj the bench a long table. On the other side of the 
table are an arm-chair and some stools. All the furniture is oj wicker- 
work. 

MRS SOLNESS, Wrapped up in a large, white crape shawl, sits 
resting in the arm-chair and gazing out to the right. After a moment 
HILDE WANGEL comes up from the garden by the steps. She is 
dressed as before and has her hat on. In the front oj her dress she is 
wearing a little bunch oj small common flowers. 

MRS SOLNESS her head a little] : Have you been walking 

round the garden, Miss Wangcl? 

HILDE : Yes, Tve been looking round down there. 

MRS soLNESs: And found some flowers too, 1 see. 

HILDE: Rather! There are heaps of them. In among the 
bushes. 

MRS SOLNESS: Oh, are there? Still? Well, of course, I hardly 
ever go there. 

HILDE [approaching]: What\ Don’t you run down into the 
garden every day, then? 
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MRSSOLNESS [with a faint smile] : I don’t ‘run* anywhere now. 
Not any longer. 

hilde: Well, but don’t you go down every now and then 
and have a look at all the lovely things there ? 

MRS SOLNESS: It’s grown so strange to me, all of it. I’m 
almost afraid to sec it again. 

hilde: Your own garden! 

MRS SOLNESS: I don’t feel it’s mine any longer. 

hilde: What do you mean -? 

MRS SOLNESS: No, no, it isnt. It’s not like it was in Mother’s 
and Father’s time. They’ve taken such a dreadful lot of 
the garden away, Miss Wangel. Just tliink - they’ve cut it 
up in lots and built houses for strangers. People I don’t 
know. And they can sit and look in at me from their 
windows. 

HILDE [with a radiant expression] : Mrs Solness ? 

MRS solness: Yes? 

hilde; May I stay here with you for a little? 

MRS solness: Yes, of course, if yon hke. 

[hilde moves a stool across to the arm-chair and sits down.] 

HILDE: Ah, - here one can sit and sun oneself like a cat. 

MRS SOLNESS [laying her hand gently on hilde’ s neck]: It’s 
nice of you to want to sit with me. I thought you’d go in to 
my husband. 

hilde; What would I do with him? 

MRS solness; Help him, I thought. 

hilde; No thanks. Besides, he isn’t in. He’s down there with 
the workmen. But he looked so fierce that I didn’t dare 
speak to him. 

MRS solness; Oh, he’s really so gentle and tender-hearted. 

hilde: He? 

MRS solness: You don’t know him properly yet. Miss 
Wangel. 

hilde [looking affectionately at her] : Are you glad you’re going 
to move over into the new place ? 
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MRS SOLNESS: I ought to be glad, of course. Because it’s what 
Halvard wants - 

hilde: Oh surely not just because of that. 
MRSSOLNESs:Yes, indeed, Miss Wan gel. Because that’s only 
my duty, to submit to liim. But it very often comes so 
hard, to force one’s mind to obedience. 
hilde: Yes, that must come very hard. 

MRS SOLNESS: You may be sure it does. When one has so 
many weaknesses as I have — 

hilde: When one’s gone through so much trouble as you 
have - 

MRS SOLNESS: How do you know that? 
hilde: Your husband told me. 

MRS SOLNESS: He so seldom talks about those things with 
me. Yes, I can tell you I’ve been through more than enough 
in my life, Miss Wangel. 

HILDE [looking at her sympatheticaJIy and twdditig slowly]: Poor 
Mrs Solncss. First you had that fire - 
MRS SOLNESS [with d stgli]: Yes. Everytliing of mine was 
burnt. 

hilde: And then came what was worse. 

MRS SOLNESS [looking at her ^uestioningly]: Worse? 
hilde: The worst of all. 

MRS SOLNESS: What do you mean? 

HILDE [softly]: You lost the two little boys. 

MRS SOLNESS; Ah, yes. Them. Well, you sec that was a 
different kind of thing. That was the will of the Lord. And 
one must submit to a thing like that. And give thanks, too. 
hilde: Do you? 

MRS SOLNESS: Not always, I’m afraid. I know quite well that 
it’s my duty. But I cant do it, all the same. 
hilde: No, no, that’s only natural, I think. 

MRS SOLNESS: And time and again 1 have to say to myself, 
that it was a just punishment for me - 
hilde: Why ? 
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MRS SOLNESS: Bccause 1 wasn’t steadfast enough in misfor- 
tune. 

hilde: But I don’t see that — 

MRS soLNESs: Oh no, no, Miss Wangcl. Don’t talk to me 
any more about the two little boys. We must only be glad 
for them. For everything’s well with them - all’s well, now. 
No, it’s the small losses in life that cut one to the heart. To 
lose all the things that other people think next to nothing 
of 

HILDE \layinq her arms on MRS solness’s knee and looking 
affectionately up at her ] : Dear Mrs Solncss - tell me what 
kind of Lhings ? 

MRS SOLNESS: As I say. Only little things. All the old por- 
traits on the walls were burnt. And so were all the old silk 
dresses. They’d been in the family for generations. And all 
Mother’s and Grandmother’s lace - that was burnt too. 
And just think - their jewels, too. [Heavily.] And then all 
the dolls. 

hilde: The dolls? 

MRS SOLNESS \choking until I had nine beautiful dolls. 

hilde: And they were burnt too? 

MRS SOLNESS: All of them. Oh if was so hard - so hard for 
me. 

hilde: Why, had you kept all those dolls put away? Ever 
since you were little ? 

MRS SOLNESS: Not put away. The dolls and I had gone on 
hving together all the time. 

hilde: After you were grown-up? 

MRS SOLNESS: Ycs, loug after that. 

hilde: After you were married, too? 

MRS SOLNESS: Oh yes. So long as he didn’t see it-. But they 
were all burnt up, poor dears. There was no one who 
tliought of saving them. Oh, it’s so miserable, to tliink 
about. But you mustn’t laugh at me. Miss Wangcl. 

hilde: I’m not laughing a bit. 
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MRS SOLNESS: For you know, in a way, there was life in 
them too. I carried them under my heart. Like small, un- 
born children. 

[dr her dal, with his hat in his hand, comes out through 
the door and gives a look at M ns solness and hilde.] 

drherdal: So you’re sitting outside, and catching cold, eh, 
Mrs Solness ? 

MRS sOlness: I think it’s nice and warm here today. 

DR herdal: Oh, well. But is there anything happening 
here ? I got a note from you. 

MRS SOLNESS [getting up]: Yes, there’s something I must talk 
to you about. 

dr herdal; All right. Then suppose we go in. [To hilde.] 
In mountain clothes today too. Miss Wangel? 

hilde [gaily, getting up]: Rather \ In full kit. But I’m not 
climbing today, to break my neck. We two are going to 
stay quietly down below and look on. Doctor. 

dr herdal: What are we to look on at? 

MRS solness [tow and frightened, to hilde]: Hush, hush, for 
heaven’s sake! He’s coming. Try and make him give up 
that idea. And do let’s be friends. Miss Wangel. Can’t we? 

hilde [throwing her arms impetuously round her neck]: Oh, if 
only we could ! 

MRS SOLNESS [freeing herself gently]: There, there, there. 
There he comes, Doctor. Let me have a word with you. 

dr herdal: Is it about him? 

MRS solness; Yes indeed it is. Come inside. 

[She and the doctor go into the house. A moment later 
SOLNESS comes up the steps from the garden. A serious 
look comes over hilde ’ s /iice.] 

SOLNESS [glancing towards the door oj the house, which h closed 
cautiously from inside] : Have you noticed, Hilde, that as soon 
as I come she goes away ? 

hilde: I’ve noticed that as soon as you come you make her go 
away. 
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SOLNESS: Perhaps I do. But I can’t help it. [Observing her 
closely.] Are you cold, Hilde ? I tliink you look cold. 
hilde: Tve just come up from a vault. 

SOLNESS : What does that mean? 
hilde: That I’ve got a chill in my bones, Mr Solness. 
SOLNESS [slowly] : I think I understand - 
hilde: What have you come up here for now? 
solness: I caught sight of you from over there. 
hilde: But then you must have seen her too, didn’t you? 
solness: I knew she’d go at once if I came. 
hilde: Does it make you very unhappy, that she gets out of 
your way Uke this ? 

solness: In a way it seems like a rchef. 
hilde: That you haven’t got her under your eyes? 
solness: Yes. 

hilde: That you don’t constantly see how hard she takes all 
this, about the little boys ? 
solness: Yes. Mostly that. 

[hilde strolls across the veranda with her hands behind her 
back, stands still by the railing, and looks out over the garden.] 
SOLNESS [after a short pause]: Did you talk to her long? 
hilde [stands motionless and doesnt answer]. 
solness: Long, I’m askmg? 

HILDE [silent, as before]. 

solness: What did she talk about, Hilde? 

HILDE [still silent]. 

solness: Poor Aline! I suppose it was about the little boys. 
HILDE [a nervous shudder runs through her; then she nods quickly 
once or tivice]. 

solness: She’ll never get over it. Never get over it, all her 
hfe. [Coming nearer.] Now you’re standing there like a 
statue again. Just hkc you stood last night. 

HILDE [turning and looking at him with large, serious eyes]: I’m 
going away. 

solness [sharply]: Going away! 


M.B. — 7 
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hilde: Yes. 

SOLNESS: oh no, I shan’t let you do that! 

hilde: What am I to do here now? 

SOLNESS: Just be here, Hilde! 

HILDE [looking him up and down] : No thank you. It wouldn’t 
stop at that. 

SOLNESS [impetuously]: So much the better! 

HILDE [(tttgrily]: I can t do any harm to a person I knowl Not 
take away something that belongs to her. 

SOLNESS: Who’s asking you to? 

HILDE [continuing]: A stranger, yes! Because that’s something 
quite different ! Someone I’d never set eyes on. But some- 
one I’ve come close to -! Oh, no ! No ! Oh! 

SOLNESS: Yes, but I haven’t suggested that. 

hilde: Oh, Mr Solness, you know quite well what would 
happen. So I’m going away. 

solness: And what’s to become of me, when you’re gone? 
What shall I have to live for then? After that? 

HILDE [with the unfathomable expression in her eycij ; There’s no 
problem for you. You have your duties to her. Live for 
those duties. 

SOLNESS: Too late. These powers - these - these - 

hilde: - devils - 

solness: Yes, devils! And the troll in me too. They’ve 
sucked all the hfe-blood out of her. [ IVith a laugh of despair.] 
They did it to make me happy! Yes, indeed! [Heavily.] 
And now she’s dead - for my sake. And I’m living, chained 
to the dead. [In desperate misery.] I - I who can’t live with- 
out joy. 

[hilde goci round the table and sits on the bench with her 
elbows on the table and her head propped in her hands.] 

hilde [sitting and looking at him for a moment] : What ari? you 
going to build next ? 

solness [shaking his head]: I don’t think there’ll be much 
more now. 
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hilde: None of those cosy, happy homes, then, for the 
mother and father ? And for lots of children ? 

SOLNESS: Heaven knows whether people will want that kind 
of thing in the future. 

hilde: Poor Master Builder! You, who have gone on all 
these ten years - giving your life up - only for that. 

soLNESs: You may well say so, Hilde. 

HILDE [breaking out]: Oh, I think it’s absolutely stupid, so 
stupid - all of it I 

SOLNESS: All of what? 

hilde: That one daren’t reach out for one’s own happiness. 
For one’s own life ! Just because there’s someone standing 
in the way that one knows ! 

SOLNESS: Someone that one has no right to put aside. 

hilde: I wonder whether one hasnt the right to, really? 
But all the same Oh if one could only go to sleep and 
get away from the v/holc business ! [She lays her arms Jlat down 
on the table, rests the left side oj her head on her hands, and shuts 
her eyes.] 

SOLNESS [turninty round the arm-chair and sittiny> down beside the 
table] : Did you have a cosy, happy home - up there with 
your father, Hilde? 

hilde [motionless and ansioering as if half-asleep]: I only had a 
cage. 

SOLNESS: And you don’t mean to go back into it? 

HILDE [as bejore] : The wdd bird from the forest never wants 
to go into the cage. 

SOLNESS: Rather range through the free air - 

HILDE [still as bejore]: The bird of prey Hkes ranging 
best - 

SOLNESS [lettitii^ his gaze rest on her] : If one could only face hfe 
like the vikings - 

HILDE [in her normal voice, opening her eyes, but not moving]: 
And the rest? Say what that was! 

SOLNESS: A robust conscience. 
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[hilde sits up on the bench, full of life. Her eyes have 
again their happy, dancing expression.] 

HILDE [nodding to him]: / know what you*re going to build 
next! 

SOLNESS: Then you know more than I do, Hilde. 

hilde: Yes, master builders are so stupid, you see. 

SOLNESS: And what’s it to be, then? 

HILDE [nodding again] : The castle. 

SOLNESS: What castle? 

hilde: My castle, of course. 

SOLNESS: Do you want a castle now? 

hilde: Don’t you owe me a kingdom, may I ask? 

SOLNESS: Yes, so you say. 

hilde: Very well. You owe me this kingdom, then. And 
with a kingdom there goes a castle, I should think. 

SOLNESS [becoming more and more alive]: Why yes, that’s 
usually so. 

hilde: Good. Then build it for me! At once! 

SOLNESS [laughing]: At once, this very minute? 

hilde: Yes, of course! For they’re up now - the ten years. 
And I won’t go on waiting any longer. So - hand out the 
castle, Mr Master-Builder! 

SOLNESS: It’s no hght matter to owe you anything, Hilde. 

hilde: You shoiJd have thought of that before. Now it’s too 
late. And so - [Rapping on the table.] - the castle on the table ! 
It’s my castle ! I want it at once ! 

SOLNESS [more seriously, leaning nearer, with his arms on the 
table] : What did you imagine the castle would be like, 
Hilde? 

[Her glance veils itself little by little. She gazes as it were 
into herself] 

hilde [slowly]: My castle shall stand high up. Very high, it 
shall stand. And free on every side. So that I can see far, 
far out. 

SOLNESS: And I suppose there’s to be a high tower on it? 
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hilde: a terribly high tower. And at the very top of the 
tower there shall be a balcony. And I will stand out on 
that - 

SOLNESS [clutching his forehead involuntarily]: How you can 
like standing at such a giddy height - ! 

hilde: Oh, I shall! TU stand right up there and look down 
at the others - people who build .churches. And homes for 
the mother and father and lots of children. And you can 
come up and look at it too. 

SOLNESS [in a low voice]: Is the master builder to be allowed 
to come up to the princess ? 

hilde: If the master builder wants to. 

SOLNESS [more softly]: Then I think the master builder will 
come. 

HILDE [nodding] : The master builder - he’ll come. 

SOLNESS: But he’ll never build any more, - poor master 
builder. 

HILDE [full of life] : Of course he will I We two will do it to- 
gether. And then we’ll build the most beautiful - quite the 
most beautiful thing to be found in all the world. 

SOLNESS [excited]: Hilde, - tell me what that is! 

HILDE [looking at him with a smile, shaking her head a little, 
pursing her lips, and speaking as if to a child] : Master builders, 
they’re very - very stupid people. 

SOLNESS: Oh yes, they’re stupid enough. But tell me, now, 
what it is ! Tliis thing that’s the most beautiful in the world. 
And that we two arc to build together ? 

HILDE [silent for a moment and then speaking with an unfathom- 
able expression in her eyes] : Castles in the air. 

SOLNESS: Castles in the air? 

HILDE [nodding]: Yes, castles in the air! Do you know what 
a castle in the air’s like ? 

SOLNESS: It’s the most beautiful thing in the world, you say. 

HILDE [getting up impetuously and pushing aside the idea with a 
gesture]: Yes, of course! Yes. Castles in the air, they’re so 
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easy to hide in. And easy to build, too. [Looking scornfully at 
him.] Especially for master builders that have a - a con- 
science that can’t stand heights, 
s o L N E s s [getting up] : After today we two will build together, 
Hilde. 

HiLDE [with a half-doubtftd smile] : A genuine castle in the air? 
SOLNESS: Yes. One with a foundation under it. 

[ragnar brovik comes out from the house. He carries a 
large green wreath with floioers and silk ribbons.] 

HILDE [with an exclamation of joy]: The wreath! Oh that’ll be 
absolutely glorious ! 

SOLNESS [surprised]: Have y u come with the wreath, Uag- 
nar ? 

ragnar: I promised the foreman I would. 

SOLNESS [relieved]: Oh, then I suppose your father’s better? 
ragnar: No. 

SOLNESS: Didn’t it make him feel better - what I wrote? 
ragnar: It came too late. 

SOLNESS: Too late! 

ragnar: When she got back with it he was unconscious. He’d 
had a stroke. 

SOLNESS; But go home to liim then ! Look after your father ! 
ragnar: He doesn’t need me any more. 

SOLNESS: But surely you ought to be with him. 
ragnar: She's sitting at bis bedside. 

SOLNESS [a little uncertain]: Kaja? 

RAGNAR [looking darkly at hhn]: Yes, - Kaja. Yes. 

SOLNESS: Go home, Ragnar. Both to liim and to her. Let me 
have the wreath. 

RAGNAR [concealing an amused smile] : You’re never going to - 
yourself -? 

SOLNESS: I’ll go down with it myself. [Taking the wreath from 
him.] And now, you go home. We don’t need you today. 
ragnar: I know you don't need me in future. But I’ll stay 
today. 
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SOLNESS: Oh well, stay then, if you really want to. 

HiLDE [by the railing]: Mr Sohiess, - I’ll stand here and 
watch you. 

SOLNESS : Watch me! 

itilde: It’s going to be terribly exciting. 

SOLNESS \in a low voice]: You and I’ll talk about that pre- 
sently, Hilde. 

[He goes down the steps with the wreath and out across the 
garden^ 

iiiLDE [looks after hitn and then turns round to ragnak]: You 
might just as well have thanked him, I think. 

ragnar; Thanked him? I ought to have thanked him? 

hilde: Yes, you certainly should! 

ragnar: I think it’s rather you I ought to thank. 

hilde: How can you say such a tiling? 

RAGNAR [without answering her]: But you just be careful, Miss 
Wangel ! For you don’t know him properly yet. 

Hif-DE [until spirit] : Oh, I’m the one who knows him best! 

RAGNAR [laughing bitterly]: Thank him, who has kept me 
down year after year! He, who’s made my hither doubt 
me. Made me doubt myself-. And all that just so that-! 

HILDE [as though guessing something]: So that -? Tell me at 
once ! 

ragnar: So that he should be able to keep her with him. 

HILDE [with a sudden movement towards him]: The girl at the 
desk ! 

ragnar: Yes. 

HILDE ]fhreatening, with clenched hands]: That’s not true! 
You’re lying about him! 

ragnar:/ wouldn’t have believed it either till today - when 
she said so herself. 

HILDE [as if beside herselj] : What did she say ? I will know it ! 
At once ! At once ! 

ragnar: She said he’d taken hold of her mind - utterly and 
completely. Taken possession ot all her thoughts, for him- 
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self alone. She says she can never let him go. That she’ll stay 
here, where he is - 

HILDE [with flashing eyes] : She won’t be allowed to ! 

RAGNAR [rtjf though feeling his way]: Who won’t allow her? 

HILDE [quickly]: He won’t allow her either! 

RAGNAR: Oh no, - I understand the whole thing now. In 
future she would only be - in the way. 

HILDE: You don’t understand anything - if you can say a 
thing like that! No, /’// tell you why he wanted her. 

RAGNAR: Why did he? 

HILDE: In order to keep you. 

RAGNAR: Has he told you that? 

hilde: No, but it is that! It must be that! [Wildly.] I will - 1 
will have it be that ! 

RAGNAR: And as soon as you came - then he let her go. 

hilde: You - you were the one he let go ! What do you think 
he cares about strange women like that ? 

RAGNAR [reflecting] : Can it have been that - all this time - he 
was afraid of me ? 

hilde: He afraid! I don’t think you need be as conceited as 
that. 

RAGNAR: Well, he must have seen long ago that I was worth 
something too. Besides - afraid - that’s just what he is, you 

' see. 

hilde: He \ You won’t make me believe that\ 

RAGNAR: In his own way, he is afraid. He, the great master 
builder. Taking their Ufe’s happiness from other people - 
just as he’s done to my father and to me - he’s not afraid of 
that. But a simple thing like climbing up a wretched scaf- 
fold - he takes jolly good care not to risk thatl 

hilde: Ah, you should just have seen him high up - at such 
a giddy height as I saw liim once ! 

RAGNAR: Did you see that? 

hilde: Yes, I certainly did. So free and proud as he stood and 
fastened the wreath to the weather-vane of the church ! 
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ragnar; I know he risked it once in his life. One single time. 
We younger men have often talked about it. But no power 
on earth will make him do it again. 
hilde: He’ll do it again today! 

RAGNAR [scornfully] : Yes, you may well beheve it! 

hilde: We’re going to see it! 

ragnar: Neither you nor I are going to see that. 

HILDE [violent and uncontrolled]: I will see it! I will and I must 
see it ! 

ragnar; But he won’t do it. Simply daren’t do it. For he’s 
always got this weak spot - the great master builder. 

[mrs solness comes out from the house on to the veranda.] 
MRS SOLNESS [looking round her]: Isn’t he here? Where’s he 
gone? 

ragnar: Mr Solness is down there with the workmen. 
hilde: He went with the wreath. 

MRS SOLNESS [in terror]: He went with the wreath! Oh 
heavens! Heavens! Mr Brovik, - you must go down to 
him! Try to bring him up here. 
ragnar: Shall I say you want to speak to him, Mrs Solness? 
MRS solness: Oh yes, please do. No, no, - don’t say I want 
him for anything! You can say there’s someone here. And 
he must come at once. 

ragnar: Good. I’ll do that, Mrs Sohiess. [He goes down by the 
steps and out through the garden.] 

MRS solness: Oh Miss Wangel, you can’t imagine how 
anxious I feel about him. 

hilde: But is this anything to be so much afraid about? 
MRS solness; Oh yes, surely you reahze that. Suppose he 
does it, in earnest ! Suppose he gets the idea of chmbing up 
the scaffolding ! 

HILDE [excited]: Do you think he will? 

MRS solness: Oh, one never knows what he may take into 
his head. He might do absolutely anything. 
hilde: Ah, so you tliink too that he’s - well -? 
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MRS SOLNESS: Oh, I don’t know what to think of him any 
longer. The doctor’s told me so many things now. And 
when I put it all together with one thing and another that 
I’ve heard him say - 

[dr herdal looks out through the door.] 
drherdal: Isn’t he coming soon? 

MRS soLNESs: Yes, I think so. At any rate, a message is gone 
to him. 

DR HERDAL [nearer]: But you’ll have to go in, I think, Mrs 
, Soilless - 

MRS SOLNESS: Oh no, no ! I want to stay outside and wait for 
Halvard. 

DR herdal: Yes, but some ladies have come to see you - 
MRS SOLNESS: Oh hcaveiis, that tdo ! And just at this moment! 
DR herdal: They say they really must see the ceremony. 
MRS SOLNESS: Very well. Then I must go in to them I sup- 
pose. Of course it’s my duty. 
hilde: Can’t you ask the ladies to go away? 

MRS SOLNESS: No, that wouldn’t do. Since they’ve come 
here, it’s my duty to see them. But you stay out here for the 
present - and be here when he comes. 

DRHERDAL: And try to keep him talking as long as possible - 
MRS SOLNESS: Yes, do, dear Miss Wangcl. Keep as firm a 
hold on him as ever you can. 
hilde: Wouldn’t it be best for you to do that yourself? 

MRS SOLNESS: Why, yes, heaven knows, it’s my duty of 
course. But when one has duties in so many directions - 
DR HERDAL [looking towards the garden] : He’s coming now! 
MRS SOLNESS: To think - I’ve got to go in! 

DR HERDAL [^0 hilde]: Doii’t say anything about my being 
here. 

hilde: All right! I expect I’ll find something else to talk to 
Mr Solness about. 

MRS solness: And whatever you do, keep hold of him. I 
think you can do that best. 
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[mrs solness and dr herdal into the house. 
HiLDE remains standing on the veranda, solness comes 
up the steps from the garden.] 

solness: I hear there*s someone here who wants to see me. 
hilde: Oh yes, it’s me, Master Builder. 
solness: Oh, it’s you, Hilde. I was afraid it would be Aline 
and the doctor. 

hilde: You’re very easily frightened, aren’t you? 
solness: You think so? 

hilde: Yes, people say you’re afraid of scrambling about - up 
on scaffolds and things. 

solness: Oh well, that’s quite a different thing. 
hilde: But you’re afraid of it - you arc, aren’t you? 
solness: Yes, I am. 

hilde: Afraid you’ll fall down and kill yourself? 
solness: No, not that. 
hilde: What, then? 

solness: I’m afraid of retribution, Hilde. 
hilde: Of retribution? [Shaking her head.] I can’t see that. 
solness: Sit down. And I’ll tell you something. 
hilde: Yes, do! At once! [She sits on a stool by the railing and 
looki expectantly at him.] 

solness [throwing his hat on the table]: You know^ of course, 
what I first began on was building churches. 

HILDE [nodding]: I know that all right. 

solness: For you see, I came as a boy from a pious home 
out in the country. And so of course I thought that this 
building churches was the fmest thing I could choose. 
hilde: Yes, yes. 

solness: And tliis I can say, that I built those poor little 
churches with such an honest, warm, sincere devotion that 
- that - 

hilde: That - ? Well? 

solness: Well, that I think he ought to have been pleased 
with me. 
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hilde: He? What ‘he’? 

SOLNESS: He who was to have the churches, of course. He, 
whom they were to serve with honour and glory. 
hilde: Well, well ! But are you sure that - that he wasn’t - 
pleased with you ? 

SOLNESS \scornfuUy]: He pleased with tne\ HovA^an you talk 
like that, Hilde? He, who gave the troll in me leave to 
dondneer, just as it hkcd. He who told them to be on hand 
night and day to serve me - all these - these - 
hilde: Devils - 

SOLNESS: Yes, of one kind and another. Oh no, I was made 
to realize that he wasn’t pleased with me. [Mysteriously.] 
You see, that was really why he let the old house burn 
down. 

hilde: Was that why? 

SOLNESS: Yes, don’t you see it? He wanted me to have the 
chance of becoming a real master in my domain - and of 
building churches to his still greater glory. In the beginning 
I didn’t imderstand what he was getting at. But all of a 
sudden it dawned on me. 
hilde: When was that? 

SOLNESS: It was when I was building the church tower up in 
Lysanger. 

hilde: I thought so. 

SOLNESS: For you see, Hilde, up there, in that new place, 
I used to go about musing and turning things over in my 
mind. Then I saw clearly why he had taken my cliildren 
from me. It was so that I shouldn’t have anything else to 
attach myself to. Nothing like love or happiness, you under- 
stand. I was only to be a master builder. Nothing more. And 
so all through my life I was to go on building for him. 
[Laughing.] But nothing much came of that] 
hilde: What did you do, then? 

SOLNESS: First I looked into and tested myself - 
hilde: And then? 
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SOLNESS: Then I did the impossible. I, just like him. 

hilde; The impossible! 

SOLNESs: rd never before been able to climb up, free and 
high in the air. But that day I could. 

HILDE [jumping up]: Yes, yes, you could! 

SOLNESS: .^d when I stood right up on the top there and 
hung the wreath over the weather-vane, then I said to him: 
Hear me, now, Thou Almighty ! In future I too will be a 
free master builder. In my own sphere. As Thou in Thine. 

I will never build churches for Thee again. Only homes for 
human beings. 

HILDE [wUh wide, dancing eyes]: That was the song I heard in 
the air ! 

SOLNESS: But he found grist for his mill, in the long run. 

hilde; What do you mean by that? 

SOLNESS [looking despondently at her] : This building homes for 
human beings - it’s not worth talking of, Hilde. 

hilde; Is that what you say now ? 

SOLNESS; Yes, because now I see it. Human beings haven’t 
any use for these homes of theirs. Not for being happy in. 
And I shouldn’t have had any use for a home hke that 
either. If I’d had one. [With a quiet, ernbittered laugh.] So 
that’s what it all amounts to, however far I look back. 
No tiling really built. And nothing sacrificed to get any- 
thing built, cither. Notliing, nothing - the whole thing, 
nothing ! 

hilde: And you’ll never build anything new again? 

SOLNESS [with vigour]: Oli, yes, I’m just going to begin! 

hilde: What? What? Tell me at once! 

SOLNESS ; The only thing I think human beings can be happy 
in - that’s what I’ll build now. 

HILDE [looking steadily at him]: Master Builder, - now you 
mean our castles in the air. 

SOLNESS: The castles in the air, yes. 

HI L D E : I’m afraid you’d turn giddy before we got half-way up. 
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SOLNESS: Not if I can go hand in hand with you, Hildc. 

HILDE [with a touch oj controlled anger] : Only widi me ? Won't 
there be several of us going ? 

SOLNESS : Who else do you mean? 

HILDE : Oh, - her, - that Kaja at the desk. Poor thing, - aren't 
you going to take her with you too ? 

SOLNESS: Ah! It was she Aline was talking to you about. 

HILDE : A it true, or isn't it? 

SOLNESS [angrily] : I'm not going to answer you about a tiling 
like that I You’ve got to trust me, out and out ! 

HILDE : For ten years I've trusted you utterly - utterly. 

SOLNESS: You must go on trusting me! 

HILDE: Then let me see you standing free and high up! 

SOLNESS [heavily]: Oh, Hilde - 1 can't do tilings like that 
every day. 

uiLDE[passionately] : I want you to ! I want you to ! [Imploring.] 
Only one more time, Master Builder! Do the impossible 
once more ! 

SOLNESS [standing and looking searchingly at her]: If I try it, 
Hilde, I'll stand up there and speak to him as I did last 
time. 

HILDE [in rising excitement]: What will you say to him? 

SOLNESS: rU say to liim: Hear me. Almighty Lord, - Thou 
must judge of me as seems good to Thee. But hereafter I 
will build only the most beautiful tiling in the world - 

HILDE [carried away] : Yes - yes - yes ! 

SOLNESS: - build it together with a princess, whom I love - 

HILDE: Yes, tell him that! tell him that! 

SOLNESS: Yes. And then I'll say to him: Now I'll go down 
and throw my arms round her and kiss her - 

HILDE: - many times! Say that! 

SOLNESS: - many, many times. I'll say. 

hilde: And then -? 

SOLNESS : Then I'll wave my hat - and come down to earth - 
and do what I told him. 
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HILDE [with outstretched arms]: Now I see you again as I did 
when there was a song in the air ! 

SOLNESS [looking at her with bowed head]: How did you come 
to be what you are, Hildc ? 

hilde: How did you make me what I am? 

SOLNESS [shortly and jirmly]: The princess shall have her 
castle. 

HILDE [clapping her hands with joy]: Oh, Master Builder -! 
My beautiful, beautiful castle ! Our castle in the air ! 

SOLNESS: With a foundation under it. 

\Jn the street a number oj veovlh have gathered, who can be 
seen indistinctly through the trees. The music oj wind in- 
struments is heard from a distance behind the new house. 
MRS SOLNESS with a fur collar round her neck, dr 
HER DAL with her white shawl on his arm, and some 
LADIES come out on the veranda, ragnar drovik 
comes up at the same time from the garden.] 

MRS SOLNESS [to ragnar] ! Is there to be a band, too ? 

ragnar: Yes. It’s the Builders’ Association. [To solness.] 

I was to say from the foreman that he’s ready now to go 
up with the wreath. 

SOLNESS [taking his hat]: Good. I’ll go down myself. 

MRS SOLNESS [anxiously]'. What are you going to do down 
there, Halvard? 

SOLNESS [shortly] : I must be down below with my people. 

MRS SOLNESS: Ycs, dowii below. Only down below. 

SOLNESS: I always do. In the ordinary way. [He goes down the 
steps and out across the garden]. 

MRS SOLNESS [calling after him over the railing] : But do tell the 
man to be careful when he goes up ! Promise me, Halvard ! 

DR HERDAL [to MRS soLNESs]*. You sec 1 was right? He isn’t 
thinking of that nonsense any more. 

MRS solness: Oh, what a relief! We’ve had people fall 
twice. And both of tlicm killed themselves on the spot. 
[Turning to hilde.] I’m most grateful to you, h ^s Wangel, 
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for having kept hold of him so firmly. I should never have 
been able to manage him. 

DRHERDAL [merrily] : Yes, yes, Miss Wangel. You know how 
to keep a hold on anyone when you really want to ! 

[mrssolness and dr herdal^o across to the ladies, 
who are standinq nearer the steps and lookinq out across the 
garden, hilde remains standing by the railing in the fore^ 
ground, ragnar goes across to her.] 

RAGNAR [with suppressed laughter, half lowering his innce]: Miss 
Wangel, - do you see all the young people down on the 
street ? 

hilde: Yes. 

RAGNAR: They’re my fellow-students, come to look at the 
master. 

hilde: What do they want to look at him for? 

RAGNAR: They want to see liim not daring to climb up on his 
own house. 

hilde: Oh, so that’s what those young men want! 

RAGNAR [angrily and scornfully]: He’s kept us down so long. 
Now we want to see him too, standing meekly down be- 
low. 

hilde: You won’t see that. Not this time. 

RAGNAR [smiling]: Really? Where shall we see him then? 

hilde: High, - high up by the vane, you’ll see him 1 

RAGNAR [laughing] : He I You may well believe it I 

hilde: He means to go up to the top. And so you’ll sec him 
there. 

RAGNAR: Oh, he means to, all right. I can quite believe that. 
But he simply can’t. Everything would be going round 
him long before he got half-way. He’d have to creep down 
again on hands and knees. 

DRHERDAL [pointing out]: Look! There goes the foreman up 
the ladders. 

MRS SOLNESS: And of course he has the wreath to carry as 
well. Oh, if only he’ll be careful ! 
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RAGNAR [staring incredulously and crying out]: But that is -! 

HiLDE [with an outbreak of joy] : It’s the master builder himself! 

MRS SOLNESS [screaming in terror]: Yes, it’s Halvard! Oh, 
great God - ! Halvard 1 Halvard I 

DR herdal: Hush! Don’t scream at him! 

MRS SOLNESS [half beside herself]: I’ll go to him! Get him ^ 
down again! 

dr herdal [holding her] : Stand quite still, everybody! Not a 
sound ! 

HILDE [motionless, following s olives s with her eyes] : He climbs 
and climbs. Always higher. Always higher! Look! Just 
look! 

RAGNAR [breathless] : Now he must turn back. There’s nothing 
else for it. 

HILDE: He climbs and climbs. He’ll soon be up now. 

MRS SOLNESS: Oh, I shall die of fright. I can’t bear the sight 
of it. 

DR herdal: Don’t look up at him, then. 

HILDE: There he is, standing on the topmost planks! Right 
up ! 

DR herdal: No one’s to move! Do you hear! 

HILDE [exultant, with quiet intensity]: At last! At last! Now I 
see him great and free again ! 

RAGNAR [almost speechless]: But this is - 

HILDE: That’s how I’ve seen him all these ten years. How 
secure he stands! Terribly exciting all the same. Look at 
him ! Now he’s hanging the wreath on the vane ! 

RAGNAR: This is like looking at something quite impossible. 

hilde: Yes, it is the impossible, that he’s doing now! [With 
the unfathomable expressioti in her eyes.] Can you see anyone 
else up there with him ? 

RAGNAR: There’s no one else. 

hilde: Oh yes, there’s someone he’s fighting with. 

RAGNAR: You’re quite wrong. 

hilde: Don’t you hear the song in the air either? 
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ragnar: That must be the wind in the tree-tops. 

hilde: I hear a song. A mighty song ! [Crying out in wild jubi- 
lation and joy.\ Look, look ! Now he's waving his hat ! Greet- 
ing us down here ! Oh, let’s send him up a greeting in re- 
turn ! For now, now it’s done ! [Snatches the white shawl from 
the DOCTOR, waves it, and shouts upward.] Hurrah for the 
master builder ! 

DR herdal: Stop it! Stop it! For God’s sake -! 

[The LADIES the veranda wave their handkerchiefs and 
the cries of 'hurrah' are echoed down in the street. Then they 
are suddenly silenced and the crowd breaks instead into a 
shriek of terror. A human body and some planks and poles 
can be indistinctly seen plunging down in among the 
trees.] 

MRS SOLNESS AND THE LADIES \together]: He’s falling! He’s 
falling ! 

[mrs SOLNESS staggers, sinks backwards fainting, and is 
caught in the arms of the ladies, with cries and conjusion. 
The CROWD itt the street breaks down the fence and streams 
into the garden, dr herd al also hurries down there. There 
is a short silence.] 

HILDE [staring upward without moving her eyes and speaking as if 
turned to stone] : My master builder. 

RAGNAR [trembling and supporting himself by the railing]: He 
must be smashed to pieces. Dead on the spot. 

ONEOFTHELADiEs[d5 MRSSOLNESSf5 Carried into the house] : 
Run down for the doctor - 

ragnar: Can’t move a foot - 

ANOTHER lady: Call down to someone then! 

RAGNAR [trying to call]: How is it? Is he alive? 

A VOICE [down in the garden] : Mr Solncss is dead! 

OTHER VOICES [nearer]: His whole head is crushed. - He iell 
straight into the quarry. 

HILDE [turning to RAGNAR and saying quietly]: I can’t see him 
up there now. 
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ragnar: Terrible business. So he couldn’t manage it. 

HILDE [as though in a quiet, bewildered triumph]: But he got 
right to the top. And I heard harps in the air. [Swings the 
shawl up and cries with wild intensity.] My - my master 
builder ! 
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CHARACTERS 


Alfked Allmers, landed proprietor and man of lettei 
formerly a tutor 
Rita Allmers, his wife 
Eyolf, their child; nine years old 
Asia Allmers, Alfred's younger half sister 
Borghejm, an engineer 
The Rat Wife 

The action takes pl.u : on allmers’ property 
near the ^ord, some miles from the town 



ACT ONE 


A pleasant and richly decorated garden-room, full of furniture, 
flowers, and plants. In the background, open ^lass doors leading out 
to a veranda and giving a wide view across the fjord. Wooded heights 
in the distance. In each of the side walls there is a door, that on the 
right is a double door and further towards the back. Downstage right 
is a sofa with scattered cushions and rugs. Chairs and a little table 
by the sofa-corner. Downstage left is a larger fable with arm-chairs 
round it. On the table stands an open travelling bag. It is early one 
summer morning and warm, sunny weather. 

RITA ALLMLRS is Standing at the table with her back to the 
right-hand door and unpacking the bag. She is a good-looking, fair 
woman oj about thirty, rather tall, and fill oj vitality. She ivears a 
light-coloured morning dress. 

After a moment asta allmers comes in by the door on the 
right, wearing a light brown summer suit, with a hat, coat, and 
parasol and carrying under her arm a fairly large, locked brief-case. 
She is slim, oj medium height, with dark hair and deep, serious eyes. 
She is twenty-fve. 

ASTA [/// the doorway]: Good morning, Rita dear! 

RITA [turning her head and nodding to her]: Oh, it’s you, Asta! 

Come from town so early ? All the way cut here ? 

ASTA [putting down her things on a chair near the door] : Yes, I’d 
no peace or quiet of mind. I felt I must come out today and 
have a look at little Eyolf. And you as well. [Putting down the 
brief-case on the table by the sofa.] And so I came over on the 
steamer. 

RITA [smiling at her]: And I suppose you met some pleasant 
friend or other on board ? Quite by chance, I mean. 

ASTA [placidly]: No, I didn’t meet anyone I knew, at all. 
[Noticing the bag.] Why, Rita - what cver’s that ? 
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RITA [going on unpacking] : Alfred’s travelling-bag. Don’t you 
know it? 

AST A [happily, coming nearer] : What ! Is Alfred back ? 

RITA: Yes, just imagine, - he came quite unexpectedly on the 
night-train. 

AST a: Oh, so that's what I was feeling ! That’s what made me 
come out here ! And he hadn’t written aliead at all ? Not 
even a postcard? 

RITA: Not a single word. 

asta: And didn’t wire either? 

RITA: Oh yes, - an hour before he arrived. Quite short and 
cold. [Laughing.] That’s just like liim, Asta, isn’t it? 

asta: Yes, just. He’s so quiet about evcrytliing. 

RITA: But it was all the nicer for that, when I did get him 
back. 

asta: Yes, I’m sure it was. 

RITA: A whole fortnight before I expected him! 

asta: And everything all right with him? Not depressed? 

RITA [shutting the bag with a snap and stniling at her] : He looked 
absolutely transfigured when he came in at the door. 

asta: And not at all tired either? 

RITA: Oh yes, I think he was tired, all right. Very tired. But, 
poor dear, he’d come on foot nearly all the way. 

asta: And then the air on the high fells - perhaps it’s been 
too keen for lum. 

RITA; No, I don’t think that for a moment. I haven’t heard 
him cough, not once. 

asta: Well, then, there you are, you seel It was a blessing 
after all, - the doctor persuading him to make that trip. 

RITA.* Yes, now that it’s over all right, well But I can tell 
you, Asta, it’s been a dreadful time for me. I never felt like 
talking about it. And, besides, you so seldom came out to 
see me - 

ASTA: Yes, that certainly wasn’t very nice of me. But - 

RITA: Well, well, well. After all, you had the school there in 
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town. [Smiling.] And our road-builder - he’d gone away 
too. 

AST a: Oh, stop that, Rita! 

RITA; All right. Never mind about the road-builder. But, 
oh Asta, how I missed Alfred! The place so empty! So 
desolate! Ugh! It was as if there’d been a funeraJ in the 
house. 

asta: But, good gracious, - only six or seven weeks -! 

RITA: Yes, but you must remember Alfred’s never been away 
from me before. Never so much as a single day and night. 
Never in all these ten years - 

asta: No, but that’s just why I think it was high time he did 
get away for a little this year. He should have gone for a 
walking-tour in the mountains every single summer. That’s 
what he should have done. 

RITA [half smiling]: Ah yes, it’s all very well for you to talk, 
my dear. If I were as - as sensible as you are, I should have 
let him loose sooner. Perhaps. But I didn’t feel as if I could, 
Asta ! I kept thinking I should never get him back again. 
Surely you can understand that all right? 

asta: No. But most likely it’s because I’ve no one to lose. 

RITA [with a teasing smile] ; Really no one - no one at all ? 

asta: Not that 1 know of. [Changing the subject.] But tell me, 
Rita - where is Alfred ? I suppose he’s asleep ? 

RITA: Not a bit of it. He got up as early as usual today. 

asta: Oh well then, he wasn’t so very tired after all. 

RITA: Yes, he was last night. When he got here. But he’s had 
Eyolf in with him now for more than an hour. 

asta: That poor little white-faced boy! Has he got to start 
learning and learning again ? 

RITA [shrugging her shoulders]: Alfred insists on it, you know. 

asta: Yes, but I think you should try to stop it, Rita. 

RITA [a little impatiently] : No. You know, that’s a thing I really 
can’t interfere with. Alfred must know about those things 
much better than I do. And what do you want Eyolf to do 
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with himself? He can’t run about and play - hke other 
children. 

ASTA|^rm/y]: I will talk to Alfred about tliis. 

RITA: Yes, my dear; you do it. Oh, there he is. 

[ALFRED ALLMERS, itt summer clotheSy comes in hy the 
door on the left, leading eyolf iy the hand. He is a thin, 
slightly built man, about thirty-six or thirty-seven years old, 
mild-eyed, and with thin brown hair and heard. His face 
wears a serious, thoughtful expression, eyolf has on a suit 
made tike a uniform, with gold frogs and military buttons. 
He is lame and has a crutch under his left arm, for that leg is 
paralysed. He is undersized and looks sickly, but has fine, 
intelligent cyes\ 

ALLMERS [letting EYOLB go, comes happily forward holding out 
both hands to AST a] : Asta! My dearest Asta! You out here! 
To think of seeing you so soon ! 

asta: I felt I had to Wclcojiie home again ! 

ALLMERS [shaking her hands]: Thank you for that! 

RITA: Doesn’t he look well? 

ASTA [looking steadily at him]: Splendid! Really splendid! His 
eyes are so bright! Yes, you must have written a lot while 
you were away. [With a joyful exclamation.] Perhaps the 
whole book’s finished, is it Alfred ? 

ALLMERS [shrugging his shoulders]: The book? Oh, that - 

asta: Yes, I thought myself you’d find it came easily, once 
you got away. 

ALLMERS: I thought so too. But you know, my dear, it 
turned out quite differently. The fact is I haven’t written a 
line of the book. 

asta: You haven’t been writing -! 

RITA: So that’s it! I couldn’t think why all the paper in tbe 
bag was untouched. 

asta: But, my dear Alfred, what did you do all that 
time? 

ALLMERS [smiling]: Just thought and thought and thought. 
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HIT A[putting her arm round his shoulders] : Thought a little, too, 
about the people at home ? 

ALLMERs; Yes, you can be sure of that. A great deal. Every 
single day. 

RITA [letting him go]\ Ah well, then everything’s all right. 

AST a: But you haven’t written any of the book? And yet 
you can look so happy and peaceful ? You aren’t like that as 
a rule. I mean, not when your work’s going badly. 

ALLMERS: You’re quite right there. Because, you see, I’ve 
been so stupid up to now. Tliis business of thinking - the 
best of you goes into that. What goes down on paper isn’t 
really worth much. 

AST A [with a cry oj protest]: Not worth much! 

RITA [laughing]: Why, Alfred, have you gone crazy? 

EYOLF [looking up at him trustingly]: Oh, but Daddy - what 
you write is worth a lot. 

ALLMERS [smiling and stroking his hair] : Well, well, if you say 
so, then - But believe me, there’s someone coming pre- 
sently who will do it better. 

EYOLF: Whoever will that be? Oh, do tell us? 

ALLMERS: Give him time. He’ll come all right and declare 
himself. 

EYOLF: And what will you do then? 

ALLMERS [seriously] : Then I will go to the hills again - 

RITA: Oh Alfred, you ought to be ashamed of yourself! 

ALLMERS: - up on the heights and the great waste lands. 

EYOLF: Daddy, don’t you diink I’ll soon be strong enough to 
go with you ? 

ALLMERS [keenly touched]: Oh, well, perhaps you will, my 
boy. 

EYOLF: Because I think it would be so grand if I could cHmb 
the hills too. 

ASTA [/'o change the subject] : Why, how fine and smart you are 
today, Eyolf I 

EYOLF: Yes, Auntie, don’t you tliink I am? 
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asta; I do. Is it because of Daddy that you've put on these 
new clothes? 

eyolf: Yes, I asked Mummy to let me. Because I wanted 
Daddy to see me in them. 

ALLMERS [quietly, to rita]: You shouldn't have given him 
that kind of suit. 

RITA [ivith lowered voice]: Yes, but he kept on bothering me. 
Begged for it so. He gave me no peace. 

eyolf: And I tell you what. Daddy. Mr Borghejm’s bought 
me a bow. And taught me to shoot with it, too. 

ALLMERS: Now, that’s nice. Eyolf; that’s just the thing for 
you. 

eyolf: And when he comes next time. I’ll ask him to teach 
me to swim, too. 

ALLMERS: To swim ! But why do you want to do that? 

eyolf: Why, because all the other boys down on the beach, 
they can all swim. I’m the only one who can’t. 

ALLMERS [distressed, putting his arms round him]: You shall 
learn whatever you like. Everything you want to. 

eyolf: Oh, do you know what I want most, Daddy? 

ALLMERS: What? Tell me. 

eyolf: Most of all I want to learn to be a soldier. 

ALLMERS: Oh, Eyolf dear, there are so many other things 
that are better than that. 

eyolf: Yes, but when I’m grown-up I shall have to be a 
soldier. You know that. 

ALLMERS [clenching his hands] : Well, well, well. We shall have 
to see - 

ASTA [sitting down by the table on the left]: Eyolf! Come over 
here to me and I’ll tell you something. 

EYOLF [going across]: What is it, Auntie? 

asta: Just think, Eyolf - I’ve seen the Rat Wife. 

eyolf: What! You’ve seen the Rat Wife? Oh, you’re only 
teasing ! 

asta: No, it’s true. I saw her yesterday. 
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eyolf: Where did you see her? 

AST a: I saw her on the road, just beyond the town. 

ALLMERS: I saw her too, somewhere out in the country. 

RITA [who is sitting on the sofa] : Then perhaps we shall see her 
too, Eyolf. 

eyolf: Auntie, don’t you think it’s odd that she should be 
called the Rat Wife? 

A ST a: People only call her that because she goes round the 
country driving away all the rats. 

ALLMERS: I believe her real name is actually Miss Weir. 

eyolf: Were? That means a wolf, that does. 

ALLMERS [patting him on the head]: So you know that, Eyolf, 
do you? 

eyolf [thoughtfully]: So perhaps it may be true after all, 
that she’s a werewolf m the night. Do you beheve it. 
Daddy ? 

ALLMERS: Oh no, I don’t believe that. But now you should 
go down and play in the garden for a little. 

eyolf: Hadn’t I better take some books with me? 

ALLMERS: No, no books in future. Go down on the beach 
instead, to the other boys. 

eyolf [a little embarrassed]: No, Daddy, I don’t want to go 
down to the boys today. 

ALLMERS: Why not? 

eyolf: Oh, because I’ve got these clothes on. 

ALLMERS [frowning]: Do you mean they make fun of - of 
your nice clothes ? 

eyolf [evasively] : No, they don’t dare. Because then I should 
hit them. 

ALLMERS: Well, then - what is it? 

eyolf: But they’re so horrid, those boys. And then they say 
I can’t ever be a soldier. 

ALLMERS [controlling his anger] : Why do they say that, do you 
think ? 

eyolf: I expect they’re jealous of me. You see. Daddy, 
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they Ve so poor themselves that they have to go about with 
bare feet. 

ALLMERS [in a low, bitter voice]: Oh Rita - it just breaks my 
heart, all this ! 

RITA [comfortingly, ^ettin^ up]: There, there, there! 

ALLMERS [threateningly]: But those boys, they shall find out 
one of these days who's master down there on the beach. 

ASTA [listening]: There's someone knocking 

EYOLF: That’ll be Mr Borghejm! 

RITA: Come in 1 

[the RAT WIFE comcs softly and silently in by the riplit- 
hand door. She is a Ihtlc, thin, shrivelled creature, old and 
grey-haired, with deep, piercing eyes, wearing an old- 
fashioned flowered dress and a black hood and cloak. In her 
hand she has a large red umbrella and looped over her arm 
a black bag.] 

EYOLF [in a low voice, clutching asta's dress] : Auntie 1 It must 
be her 1 

THE RAT WIFE [curtscying by the door]: My humblest apolo- 
gies, but have the lady and gentleman anything that worries 
them here in the house ? 

ALLMERS: We? No, I don't think so. 

THE R A t wi FE : Bccausc if they had I should be so glad to help 
them get rid of it. 

RITA: Yes, we quite understand. But we haven’t anytliing of 
that kind. 

THE RAT wife: That’s a great pity. Because I’m just going on 
my round now. And goodness knows when I’ll be ni these 
parts again. Oh, I’m so tired I 

ALLMERS [pointing to a chair]: Yes, you do look tired. 

THE RAT wife: Onc should never get tired of doing a kind- 
ness to the poor little things, when they’re hated and per- 
secuted so bitterly. But it does use up one’s strength so. 

RITA: Won’t you sit down and rest a little? 

THE RAT wife: Thank you so very much. [Sitting down on a 
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chair between the door and the sofa.] Because Tve been out at 
work all night. 

ALLMERs; Oh, have you? 

THE RAT wife: Ycs, ovcf OH the islands. [Chucklinj^.] The 
people sent for me, they did. They hated having to do it. 
But there was nothing else to be done. They had to make 
the best of it and bite the sour apple. [Loohuij^ at eyol? and 
nodding.] Sour apple, little gentleman. Sour apple. 

EYOLF [involuntarily and rather timidly]: Why did they have 
to -? 

THE RAT wife: What? 

eyolf: To bite it? 

THE RAT wife: Why, because they’d nothing left to live on. 
Because of the rats, you see, young gentleman, and because 
of all the little rats. 

RITA: Oh! The poor people! Have they so many of them? 

THE RAT wife; Ycs. It swariiicd and teemed with them. 
[Lan^hiniJ, with quiet enjoyment.] Up on the beds they scrib- 
bled and scrabbled the whole night long. Into the milk- 
tubs they plumped. And all over the floor they wliistlcd and 
rustled, cross and criss-cross. 

EYOLF [hi a low voice, to asta]: I shan’t ever go out there, 
Auntie. 

THE rat wife: But then I came - and someone with me. And 
we took them all away with us. The dear, httle creatures ! 
We managed them all. 

EYOLF [with a cry]: Daddy - look, look! 

RITA; Good gracious, Eyolf! 

ALLMERS; What’s the matter? 

EYOLF Ipointui^]: There’s something moving about in the 
bag ! 

RITA [cryinq out, as she moves away to the left]: Oh! Turn her 
out, Alfred! 

THE RAT WIFE \laughinq]: Ah, gentle lady, you mustn’t be 
afraid of a little fellow like liim. 
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ALLMERS: But what ever is it? 

THE RAT wife: It’s only Mopsemand. [Loosens the cord of the 
bag.] Come up out of the dark, my precious little friend. 
[A little dog with a broad, black snout pokes its head up out of 
the bag.] 

THE RAT WIFE [nodding and beckoning /o eyolf] : Come nearer, 
my little wounded soldier, and don’t be afraid. He won’t 
bite. Come here ! Come here ! 

EYOLF [holding on to asta]: No, I daren’t. 

THE RAT wife; Now, little sir, don’t you think he’s got a 
lovely, gentle expression ? 

EYOLF [pointing in amazement]: That thing there! 

THE RAT wife: Aye, him. 

EYOLF [half to himself, staring fixedly at the dog] : I think he has 
the most dreadful . . . expression . . . I’ve ever seen. 

THE RAT WIFE [shuttifig the bag] : Oh, it’ll come. It’ll come all 
right. 

EYOLF [approaching unwillingly, until he has crossed the room, and 
stroking the hag gently]: Beautiful - he’s beautiful, though. 

THE RAT WIFE [hi a warning voice] : But now he’s so tired and 
weary, poor dear. Tired out, he is. [Looking at allmers.] 
Because you can beheve me, sir, it uses up one’s strength - 
that kind of game. 

allmers; What kind of game do you mean? 

THE RAT wife: Casting charms. 

allmers: Oh, I suppose it’s the dog that casts the charm over 
the rats ? 

THE RAT WIFE [nodding]: Mopsemand and 1. We do it to- 
gether. And It all goes so smoothly - to look at. He just has 
a string through his collar. Then I lead him three times 
round the house. And play on the pipes. And when they 
hear that - then up from the cellars they have to come and 
down from the lofts and out of the holes - every blessed 
httle creature. 

EYOLF: Does he bite them to death then? 
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THE BAT wife: Not a bit of it ! No; we go down to the boat, 
he and I. And they come after us. Both the grown-ups and 
all their little young ones. 

EYOLF \thrilled]: And then what -? Tell me! 

THE RAT wife: Then we push off from the land. And I scull 
with an oar and play on the pipes. And Mopsemand, he 
swims behind. [ With snapping eyes.] And all those scribbling- 
scrabbling creatures, they follow and follow us out to the 
waters of the deep. Aye, for they have to. 

EYOLF: Why do they have to? 

THE RAT wife: Just because they don't want to. Because 
they're so horribly afraid of the water - that's why ’they 
have to go out into it. 

EYOLF: Are they drowned then? 

THE RAT wife: Every blessed one. [Lower.] And then it’s as 
quiet and nice and dark for them as ever they can want - 
the pretty little things. They sleep down there, such a 
long, sweet sleep. All of them, that human beings hate 
and persecute. [Getting up.] Aye, once upon a time I didn’t 
need any Mopsemand. I worked my own charms. By 
myself. 

EYOLF: What sorts of things did you charm? 

THE RAT wife: Men. One most. 

EYOLF [excitedly]: Oh, tell me who that was! 

THE RAT WIFE [laughing]: It was my sweetheart, it was, litde 
breaker of hearts. 

EYOLF: Where is he now, then? 

THE RAT WIFE [in a hard voice]: Down below, with all the 
rats. [Gently again.] But now I must be off about my busi- 
ness again. Always on the move. [To rita.] Have the 
lady and gentleman nothing at all for me to do today ? Be- 
cause, if they had, I could see to it while I’m here. 

RITA: No, thank you; I don't think there’s anything. 

THE rat wife: Ah well, gentle lady, one never knows. If 
they should find there's anything here gnawing and biting, 
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and scribbling and scrabbling - well, just have us sent for, 
me and Mopseiiiand. Farewell, farewell. Many, many 
farewells. 

[She ^oes out by the door on the ri(jht.] 

EYOLF [softly, hut triumphantly, to AST a]: Just think. Auntie! 
fve seen the Rat Wife too I 

[rita ^oes out on the veranda and fans herself with her 
pocket-handkerchief. After a moment eyolf steals out on 
the rij^hi, hut no one notices him.\ 

ALLMERS [takiui^ the brief-case from the table by the sofa] : A«ta, is 
this your brief-case here? 

AST a: Yes. I’ve got some of the old letters in it. 

ALLMERS: Oh yes, the family letters - 

AST a: You know, you asked me to sort uiem for you while 
you were away. 

ALLMERS [pattitii^ her on the head]: And you’ve even fount 
time for that, bless you! 

AST a: Oh yes. 1 did some of it out here and some of it at home 
in town. 

ALLMERS: Thank you, my dear. And did you find anything 
much in them ? 

ASTA [casually]: Oh well, you know, one always finds one 
or two things in old papers like these. [Lowerinj^ her 
voice; seriously.] Those in the case there are the letters to 
Mother. 

ALLMERS: Oh, of coiirsc, you must keep those yourself. 

ASTA [ivith an effort]: No, Alfred, I want you to go through 
them too. Some day - later on in your life. But 1 haven’t 
got the key of the case with me today. 

ALLMERS: It doesn’t matter, Asta dear -. Because, in any case, 
I’m never going to read your mother’s letters. 

ASTA [ fastening her eyes on him] : Then some time - some quiet 
evening - I’ll tell you somethmg about what’s in them. 

ALLMERS: Yes, that’s what you’d better do. But you keep 
your mother’s letters yourself. You haven’t so very many 
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mementos of her. [He hands the brief-case to ast A. She takes 
it and puts it over on the chair under her coat.\ 

[bit A comes into the room again.] 

RITA: Ugh ! I feel as if that dreadful old woman had brought 
in the smell of a corpse with her. 

ALLMERS: Yes, she was rather dreadful, I agree. 

RITA: I felt almost ill while she was in the room. 

ALLMERs: All the same, 1 think I can understand the power 
she talked about; drawing, compelling. The solitude up 
among the high tops and the great waste lands has some- 
thing of the same kind. 

A ST A \looking at him observantly] : What ever is it that has hap- 
pened to you, Alfred? 

ALLMERS [smiling] : To me ? 

AST a: Yes, something’s happened. Almost like a transforma- 
tion. Rita’s noticed it too. 

RITA: Yes, I saw it directly you came in. But it’s only - some- 
thing good, isn’t it Alfred ? 

ALLMERS: It ought to be good - all to the good. And so it 
must and shall be. 

RITA [exclaiming] : You’ve been through something while you 
were away. Don’t say you haven’t. Because I can see by the 
look of you. 

ALLMERS [shaking his head]: Nothing at all - not outwardly. 
But - 

TLIT A [excitedly]: But-? 

ALLMERS: But inwardly - there’s certainly been a minor re- 
volution. 

RITA: Good heavens! 

ALLMERS [soothifig her and patting her hand] : Only to the good, 
Rita, my dear. You can rest assured of that. 

RITA on the sofa]: Now you must tell us about this at 

once. All about it I 

ALLMERS [turning AST a] : Yes, let us sit down too. Then I’ll 
try and tell you. As best 1 can. [He sits on the sofa beside rit A. 
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AST A pulls a chair across and sits near him. There is a moment's 
pause.] 

RITA [looking at him expectantly]: Well, now -? 

ALLMERS [looking Straight in front oj him]: When I think back 
over my life - and my fate - in the last ten or eleven years, 
why, it almost looks to me like a fairy-tale or a dream. 
Don’t you think so too, Asta? 

AST a: Yes, in many ways, I do. 

ALLMERS [continuing] : When I think, Asta, what we two were 
before that ... We two poor, wretched orphans - 

RITA [impatiently]: Oh, but that’s all so long ago. 

ALLMERS [without listening to her]: And here I am now, com- 
fortable and prosperous. I’ve been able to follow my calling. 
Been able to work and study - just as I wanted to. [Holding 
out his hand.] And all this great, incredible good fortune - 
we owe it to you, my dearest Rita. 

RITA [halj joking, half protesting, slaps his hand] : Now, will you 
just stop that kind of talk. 

ALLMERS : I’m only mentioning that as a sort of introduction. 

RITA: Oh, then skip the introduction! 

ALLMERS: Rita, you mustn’t think it was the doctor’s advice 
that made me go up into the mountains. 

ASTA: Wasn’t it, Alfred? 

RITA: What was it, then, made you go? 

ALLMERS: It was because I no longer felt at peace with my 
work. 

RITA: Not at peace ! But, my dear, who was disturbing you ? 

ALLMERS [shaking his head]: No one from outside. But I had 
a feehng that I was actually misusing - or - no, neglecting 
my best powers. That I was throwing my time away. 

ASTA [wide-eyed] : When you were sitting writing your book ? 

ALLMERS [nodding] : Because I haven’t gifts just for that alone. 
I must be capable of one or two other things as well. 

RITA: Was that what you were sitting worrying over? 

ALLMERS: Yes. Mostly that. 
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RITA: And that’s why you’ve been so much at odds with 
yourself lately. And with the rest of us, too. Yes, because 
you u'ere, Alfred ! 

ALLMERS [looking Straight in front ofhirti ] : There I sat, bent over 
my table, writing day after day. Very often half the night 
too. Writing and writing at that great, solid book on 
‘Human Responsibility’. Hm! 

AST A [putting a hand on his arm]: But, my dear - that book is 
to be your life-work. 

RITA; Yes, that’s what you’ve said often enough. 

ALLMERs: That’s what I thought. Ever since I began to grow 
up. [ With warmth in his eyes.] And then you, my dear Rita, 
made it possible for me to work at it. 

RITA; Don’t be silly! 

ALLMERS [smiling at her]: You, with ‘your gold and your 
green forests’ - 

RITA [half laughing and half irritated] : If you start that nonsense 
again, I shall hit you. 

AST A [looking at him with a troubled expression] : But your book, 
Alfred ? 

ALLMERS: It began, as it were, to slip away from me. But the 
thought of higher duties that laid their claims on me came 
closer and closer. 

RITA [ivith shining eyes, seizing his hand]: Alfred! 

ALLMERS; The thought ofEyolf, Rita dear. 

RITA [hurt, and letting ^o his hand]: Oh - ofEyolf! 

ALLMERS; Poor little Eyolf has taken a deeper and deeper 
hold of me. After that unhappy fall from the table -. And 
most of all since wc’vc been sure it’s incurable -. 

RITA [earnestly] : But you do look after him, Alfred, as much 
as ever you can! 

ALLMERS; As a schoolmaster, yes. But not as a father. And it’s 
a father I want to be to Eyolf in future. 

RITA [looking at him and shaking her head] : I don’t think I really 
understand you. 
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ALLMERs: I mean that Tin going to try with all my might to 
make what can’t be cured as light and easy for liiiii as pos- 
sible. 

RITA: But, my dear - 1 don’t believe, thank God, he does feel 
it so deeply. 

AST A [with emotion]: Oh yes, Rita, he does. 

ALLMERS : Yes, you can be sure he feels it deeply. 

RITA [impatiently]: But, my dear, what more can you do for 
him? 

ALLMERS: I’m going to try and bring light to all the rich 
potentialities that are dawning in his child’s mind. All the 
seeds of nobility in him, I want to make them shoot up - 
to flower and come to fruition. [He gets up, growing more and 
more eager.] And I’ll do more than that. I’ll help him recon- 
cile his desires with what lies within his reach. Because lie 
isn’t doing that now. The whole set of his mind is towards 
things that, all through his life, will be impossible for him 
to do. But I’ll build up the instinct for happiness in his 
mind. \He walks up and down across the floor. AST A and rita 
follow him with their eye.y.] 

RITA: You shouldn’t take these things so much to heart, 
Alfred. 

ALLMERS [stopping hesidc the table on the left and looking at them ] : 
Eyolf shall take up my Ufe’s work. Provided he wants 
to. Or else he shall choose something that’s entirely his 
own. Perhaps better that. But in any case I shall put mine 
aside. 

RITA [getting up]: But Alfred, my dear, can’t you work for 
yourself as well as for Eyolf? 

ALLMERS: No, that I can’t do. Impossible. I can’t divide my- 
self over this. And that’s why I shall give way. Eyolf shall 
be the crowning achievement of our family. And I will find 
my new life-work in making him that consummation. 

AST A [who has got up, crosses over to him] : All tliis has cost you 
a terribly hard battle, Alfred. 
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ALLMERS: Yes, it has. I should never have conquered myself 
here at home. Never have subdued myself to renunciation. 
Never, here at home. 

RITA: So was that why you went away this summer? 

ALLMERS [ii^ith shining eyes]: Yes. And so I went up into the 
everlasting solitude. Saw the sunrise light up the high 
mountain-tops. Felt myself nearer the stars. Almost in com- 
munion with them, and understanding. And then I was able 
to do it. 

AST A [looking sadly at him] : But you will never write any more 
of the book on ‘Human Responsibility’ ? 

ALLMERS : No, iicver, Asta. I can’t divide myself between two 
tasks, I tell you. But I will carry out my human responsi- 
bility - in my life. 

RITA [with a smile] : Do you really think you can hold to such 
a liigh purpose, here at home ? 

ALLMERS [taking her hand]: In partnership with you, I can. 
[Stretching out his other hand.] And with you as well, Asta. 

RITA [withdrawing her hand]: With two, then. So you can 
divide yourself, after all. 

ALLMERS: But my dear Rita -! [rita walks away from him and 
stands in the garden door. Someone knocks lightly and quickly 
at the door on the right, borghejm, the engineer, comes quickly 
in. He is a yo^lrlg man oj about thirty. He has a happy and cheer- 
ful expression and an erect carriage.] 

borghejm: Good morning, Mrs Allmers, good morning! 
[Stops with pleasure at the sight oJ allmers.] Why, what do 
I see ? Home again already, Mr Allmers ? 

ALLMERS [shaking his hand]: Yes, I got back last night. 

RITA [gaily]: He hadn’t permission to stay any longer, Mr 
Borghejm. 

allmers: Well, no, that’s not quite true, Rita - 

RITA [coming nearer] : Yes, it’s perfectly true. His leave was up. 

borghejm: Do you keep your husband on such a firm rein, 
then, Mrs Allmers ? 
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RiT A : I hold to my rights. And besides, everything has to have 
an end. 

borghejm: Oh, not everything - I hope. - Good morning. 
Miss Allmers. 

AST A [with reserve]: Good morning. 

RITA [looking at borghejm]: Not everything, you say? 

borghejm: Why, I most certainly believe there’s at least 
something in this world that has no end. 

RITA: Now I suppose you’re tliinking of love - or something 
like that. 

BORGHEJM [warmly]: I am tliinking of everything that is 
lovely. 

RITA; And that never comes to an end. Yes, let us think about 
that and hope for it, all of us. 

ALLMERS [coming across to them] : You’ll soon be finished now 
with your road-construction out here ? 

borghejm: I’m ftnished already. Finished yesterday. It’s 
lasted long enough. But thank heaven that did come to an 
end. 

RITA: And you’re delighted about it? 

borghejm: Yes, I certainly am! 

RITA: Well, I must say - 

borghejm: What, Mrs Allmers? 

RITA: It’s not very nice of you, Mr Borghejm. 

borghejm: Isn’t it? Why not? 

RITA: No, because you won’t come out to this district very 
much in future. 

borghejm: No, that’s true. I hadn’t thought of that. 

RITA: Oh well, you’ll probably come to sec us now and again, 
all the same. 

borghejm: No, I’m sorry to say that’ll be impossible for me 
for some time. 

allmers: Will it? Why’s that? 

borghejm: Oh, because I’ve got a big, new job that I must 
get on with at once. 
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ALLMERS: No, have you? [Clasping his hand.] rm delighted 
at that. 

RITA: Congratulations! Congratulations, Mr Borghejm! 

borghejm: Hush, hush - I really haven’t any business to be 
talking openly about it yet! But I can’t stop myself. It’s a 
great job of road-construction up in the North. With 
mountains to cross - and the most incredible difficulties to 
deal with ! [Breaking out.] Ah, what a great, glorious world 
it is 1 And what a wonderful thing - to be a road-builder ! 

RITA [smiling and looking jestingly at him] : Is it just because of 
the road-construction that you’ve come here today in such 
high spirits ? 

borghejm: No, not because of that only. But because of 
all the bright and shining prospects that are opening before 
me. 

RITA [as before]: Ah yes. Perhaps there is something even 
lovelier to come ? 

BORGHEJM [glancing towards AST a]: Who knows! When 
good fortune once begins, it generally comes hke the floods 
in spring. [Turning AST A.] Miss Allmers, couldn’t you and 
I go for a httle walk together ? As we usually do ? 

AST A [htmiedly] : No, no thank you. Not now. Not today. 

borghejm: Oh, do come! Only a little, short walk! I feel 
I’ve so much to talk to you about before I go away. 

RITA: I suppose that's something that you mustn’t talk about 
openly yet ? 

borghejm: Well, that depends - 

RITA: Because you could just as well whisper, you know. 
[Half under her breath.] Asta, you really must go with him. 

A ST a: But, Rita dear - 

borghejm [imploring] : Miss Asta, remember this must be our 
farewell walk - for a long, long time. 

ASTA [picking up her hat and parasol]: Oh well, let’s go down 
the garden, then, for a little round. 

borghejm: Oh, thank you, thank you! 
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ALLMERS: And just give an eye to Eyolf at the same time. 

borghejm; Why yes, Eyolf, of course ! Where’s Eyolf gone 
today ? I’ve got something for him. 

ALLMERS : He’s down there somewhere, playing. 

borghejm: No, really? So he’s begun to play now? Usually 
he only sits indoors and reads. 

ALLMERS; That’s going to be stopped. He’s to turn into a real 
outdoor boy. 

borghejm: There now, that’s right! Out into the open air 
with him, poor kid ! Good heavens, one can’t do anything 
better than play in this blessed world. The whole of life 
seems like playing to me ! Come along, Miss Asta I 

[borghejm and asta go out on the veranda and down 
through the garden. \ 

ALLMERS [stands looking after them]: I say, Rita - do you 
think there’s anything between those two ? 

RITA: I don’t know what to say. I used to think so. But Asta’s 
behaved so oddly with me lately - she’s been impossible 
to understand. 

ALLMERS: Has she really? While I was away? 

RITA: Yes, this last week or two, I think. 

ALLMERS: And you don’t thmk she’s much interested in him 
any longer ? 

RITA: Not seriously. Not whole-heartedly or unreservedly. I 
don’t think so. [Looking searchingly at him.] Would you dis- 
like It if she were ? 

ALLMERS: Not exactly dislike it. But I must admit it would 
be a disturbing thought. 

RITA: Disturbing? 

ALLMERS: Yes, because you must remember I’m responsible 
for Asta. For her life’s happiness. 

RITA: Oh, come - responsible! Asta’s grown-up, isn’t she? 
She knows how to choose for herself all right, I should 
have thought. 

ALLMERS: Yes, we’ll hope she does, Rita. 
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RITA: I, for my part, don’t think there’s anything wrong 
with Borghejm. 

ALLMERS: No, my dear, and I don’t either. Quite the con- 
trary. But all the same - 

RITA [going on] : And I should very much Hke to see a match 
of it between him and Asta. 

ALLMERS [annoyed]: Oh, why, precisely? 

RITA [with rising emotion]: Yes, because then she’d have to go 
a long way away with him ! And so she couldn’t ever come 
out here to us, as she does now. 

ALLMERS [looking at her in amazement]: What! Do you really 
want to get rid of Asta ? 

RITA: Yes, Alfred, yes! 

ALLMERS: But why on earth - 

RITA [throwing her arms passionately round his neck]: Why, 
because then at last I should have you all to myself! 
Except - no, not then cither. Not all to myself! [Bursting 
into convulsive sobs.] Oh, Alfred, Alfred, I cant let you 
go! 

ALLMERS himself gently]: But, my dearest Rita, do be 

sensible ! 

RITA; I don’t care a straw about being sensible. I only care 
about you! You alone in all the world! [Throwing herself 
again on his neck.] You, you, you ! 

ALLMERS: Let go, let go - you’re choking me. 

RITA [letting him : I wish to heaven I could ! [Looking at him 
with flashing eyes.] Oh, if you only knew how I’ve hated 
you! 

ALLMERS: Hated me -I 

RITA: Yes. When you sat in there by yourself. And brooded 
over your work. Till long, long into the night. [ Wailing.] 
So long - so late, Alfred! Oh, how I hated your work. 

ALLMERS: But HOW that’s all finished with. 

RITA [laughing bitterly]: Oh, indeed! Now you are absorbed 
in something even worse. 
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ALLMERS [shocked]: Worse! Do you call the child something 
worse ? 

RITA [with energy]: Yes, I do. I do call it worse, for the rela- 
tionship between us two. Because the child - the cliild’s a 
hve human being into the bargain. [With growing excite^ 
ment.] But I won*t stand it, Alfred! I won’t stand it, I tell 
you! 

ALLMERS [looking steadily at her and speaking in a lowered voice] : 
There are often times when I’m almost afraid of you, Rita. 

RITA [sombrely]: I’m often afraid of myself. And that’s just 
why you mustn’t rouse the evil in me. 

ALLMERS: Oh, but, in heaven’s name - do I do that? 

RITA: Yes, you do. When you tear to pieces the hohest thing 
there is between us ! 

ALLMERS [earnestly]: But think, Rita, think. It’s your own 
child, our only child, that we’re talking about. 

RITA: The child’s only half my own. [With another outburst.] 
But you shall be mine only ! All mine, you shall be ! I’ve the 
right to claim that from you ! 

ALLMERS [shrugging his shoulders]: Oh, my dear Rita, it’s no 
use claiming things. Everything must be given freely. 

RITA [looking at him in suspense]: And you mean you can’t 

r do that in future ? 

ALLMERS: No, I Can’t. I must share myself between Eyolf and 
you. 

RITA: But if Eyolf had never been bom ? What then ? 

ALLMERS [evasively]: Well, that would be another matter. 
Then I should only have had you to be fond of. 

RITA [in a low, trembling voice]: Then I could wish I’d never 
borne him. 

ALLMERS [flaring up]: Rita! You don’t know what you are 
saying. 

RITA [trembling with emotion]: I brought him into the world 
with such unspeakable pain. But I bore it all with joy and 
gladness for your sake. 
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ALLMERS [warmly]: Oh yes, yes, I know that quite well. 

RITA [firmly]: But there it must end. I want to hve my life. 
Beside you. All with you. I can’t go on just being Eyolf ’s 
mother. Only that. Nothing more at all. I wont, I tell 
you! I cantl I want to be everything for you! For you, 
Alfred ! 

ALLMERS ; But that’s j US t what you are, Rita. Through our 
child - 

RITA: oh - soft, sentimental talk! Not a thing more. No, 
Alfred, that sort of thing’s no use to me. I was made for 
bearing the child, but not to be its mother. You must take 
me as I am, Alfred. 

ALLMERS: And you used to be so deeply attached to Eyolf. 

RITA: I felt so sorry for him. Because you didn’t care what 
happened to him. Just made him read and work. Hardly 
ever noticed him. 

ALLMERS [nodding slowly]: No; I was blind. The time hadn’t 
come for me - 

RITA [looking at him] : But now it's come, all right? 

ALLMERS: Yes, now at last. Now I realize that the greatest 
thing I have to do in this world is to be a true father to 
Eyolf. 

RITA: And to me? What are you going to be to me? 

ALLMERS [gently] : I will go on being fond of you. With deep 
and quiet affection. [He tries to take her hands.] 

RITA [avoiding him] : I’m not interested in your quiet affection. 
I want the whole of you, entirely. And alone ! Just as I had 
you in those first lovely, glorious days. [Hard and vehement.] 
I’m not going to be put off with scraps and leavings, Alfred 
- never in this world ! 

ALLMERS [gently]: I think there ought to be happiness in 
abundance here for all three of us, Rita. 

RITA [scornfully]: Then you’re easily satisfied. [Sitting by the 
table on the left.] Now hsten. 

ALLMERS [coming nearer] : Well? What is it? 
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RITA [lookin^^ up at him with a subdued gleam in her eye]: When 
I got your telegram yesterday evening - 

ALLMERS; Yes? What about it? 

RITA: - then I put on a white dress - 

ALLMERS: Yes, I saw you were in wliite when I came in. 

RITA: rd let down my hair - 

ALLMERS : Your cloud of fragrant hair - 

RITA: - so that it flowed down over my neck and shoulders - 

ALLMERS: I saw it. I saw it. Oh, how lovely you were, Rita! 

RITA: There were rose-pink shades over both lamps. And we 
two alone, we two. The only people awake in the whole 
house. And there was champagne on the table. 

ALLMERS: I didn’t drink any. 

RITA [looking bitterly at him]: No, that’s true. [With a sharp 
laugh.] ‘You had champagne, but you touched it not’ - as 
the poem says. [She gets up Jrom the arm-chair and walks across 
as if she were weary and sits, half lying, on the sofa.] 

ALLMERS [rro55e5 the room and stops in front of her] : I was so full 
of serious thoughts. I had planned to talk to you about our 
future, Rita. And first and foremost about Eyolf. 

RITA [smiling]: And so you did, my dear. 

ALLMERS: No, I didn’t get to it. Because you began to un- 
dress. 

RITA: Yes, and you talked about Eyolf all the time. Don’t you 
remember? You asked how little Eyolf’s digestion was. 

ALLMERS [looking at her reproachfully]: Rita -! 

RITA: And then you lay down m your bed. And slept so 
beautifully. 

ALLMERS [shaking his head]: Rita, Rita -! 

RITA [lying back and looking up at him]: Well? Alfred? 

ALLMERS: Yes? 

RITA: ‘You had champagne, but you touched it not.’ 

ALLMERS [in a voice almost hard] : No. I did not touch it. [He 
moves away from her and stands at the garden door, rita lies 
motionless for a moment with closed eyes.] 
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RITA [springing suddenly up]: But one thing I will say to you, 
Alfred. 

ALLMERS [turning round at the door]: Well? 

RITA; You shouldn’t feel so safe, my dear. 

ALLMERS: Not Safe? 

RITA: No, you shouldn’t be so complacent! Not so sure that 
you have me! 

ALLMERS [coming nearer]: What do you mean by that? 

RITA [with trembling lips] : Never, with a thought, have I been 
unfaithful to you, Alfred! Never for a moment. 

ALLMERS: No, Rita, I know that. I, who know you so well. 

RITA [with flashing eyes] : But if you put me aside -! 

ALLMERS: Put you aside! I don’t know what you’re driving 
at ! 

RITA; Ah, you don’t know all the things that might be roused 
up in me, if - 

ALLMERS: If-? 

RITA: If I should discover some day that you didn’t care for 
me any more. Didn’t love me any longer as you used to. 

ALLMERS: But, my dearest Rita - the change that comes to 
all people in the course of the years - that must happen some 
day in our life too. As it does to everybody else. 

RITA; Never to me ! And I won’t hear of any change in you 
cither. I shouldn’t be able to bear that, Alfred. I mean to 
keep you for myself alone. 

ALLMERS [looking at her with distress]: You have a terribly 
jealous nature. 

RITA: I can’t make myself other than I am. [Threateningly.] If 
you share yourself out between me and anyone else - 

ALLMERS: Well, what? 

RITA: Then I shall revenge myself on you, Alfred! 

ALLMERS: What could you revenge yourself with? 

RITA: I don’t know. Oh, yes, I do know. 

ALLMERS: Well? 

RITA: I shall go and throw myself away - 
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ALLMERS: Throw yourself away, do you say! 

RITA: Yes, I shall. I shall throw myself straight into the arms 
of - of the first man who comes along ! 

ALLMERS [looking kindly at her and shaking his head] : That you 
will never do - my noble, proud, faithful Rita. 

RITA [putting her arms round his neck]: Ah, you don’t know 
what I might come to, if you - if you didn’t want to have 
any more to do with me. 

ALLMERS: No more to do with you, Rita ? How can you say 
such a thing ! 

RITA [letting him go, half laughing] ; I might even try to ensnare 
him - that road-builder who’s here. 

ALLMERS [relieved] : Oh, thank goodness - you’re only joking. 

RITA: Not a bit. Why not him as well as any other ? 

ALLMERS: Well, because he seems pretty firmly attached 
already. 

RITA: All the better! For then I should take him away from 
someone else. That’s exactly what Eyolf ’s done to me. 

ALLMERS: Do you mean to say that our little Eyolf has done 
that! 

RITA [pointing her finger at him] : There, you see ! You see ! The 
minute you so much as speak Eyolf ’s name, you’re tender 
and your voice trembles. [Threateningly, clenching her hands.] 
Oh, I could almost be tempted to wish - oh I 

ALLMERS [looking at her anxiously]: What could you wish, 
Rita? 

RITA [moving away from him angrily] : No, no, no - I won’t tell 
you that 1 Never ! 

ALLMERS [going over nearer to her]: Rita! I implore you - for 
your sake and mine - don’t let yourself be tempted to any- 
thing evil. 

[borghejm and asta come up from the garden. They are 
both controlling strong emotions. They look grave and 
depressed. AST A remains standing outside on the veranda. 
BORGHEJM comes into the room.] 
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borghejm: That’s that. Miss Allmers and I have had our 
last walk together. 

RITA [lookinj^ at him with some surprise]: Oh. And there’s no 
longer journey to follow the walk ? 
borghejm: Oh yes. For me there is. 

RITA: For you alone? 
borghejm: Yes, for me alone. 

RITA [looking i^loomily at allmers]: Do you hear, Alfred? 
[Turning to borghejm.] I could wager that it’s the Evil Eye 
that’s played you this trick. 

BORGHEJM [looking at her]: The evil eye? 

RITA [nodding]: Yes, the evil eye. 

borghejm: Do you believe in the evil eye, Mrs Allmers? 
RITA: Yes, I have begun to believe in 'the evil eye. Most of all 
in the evil eye of a child. 

ALLMERS [shocked, whispering] : Rita - how can you -! 

RITA [under her breath]: It’s you who arc making me evil and 
ugly, Alfred. 

[Distant, confused shouts and cries are heard down by the 
water-side.] 

borghejm to the glass door] : What ever’s that noise -? 

AST A [a/ the door] : Look at all the people running down to the 
jetty. 

allmers: What can it be? [Glancing out.] Those young 
devils, I suppose, at some mischief again. 
borghejm [shouting out from the railing] : Hi! You lads down 
there! What’s the matter? 

[Several of them can he heard answering indistinctly and all 
together.] 

RITA: What arc they saying? 

borghejm: They say it’s a child that’s drowned. 

allmers: a child drowned? 

AST A [uneasily]: A httle boy, they say. 
allmers: Oh, they can all swim, the lot of them. 

RITA [screaming in terror] : Where’s Eyolf gone ? 
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ALLMERS; Keep calm. Keep calm. Eyolf'sin the garden play- 
ing. 

AST a: No, he wasn’t in the garden. 

RITA [with upraised arms]: Oh, if only it isn’t him\ 

BORGHEJ M [listens and then shouts down ] : Whose child is it, do 
you say? 

[Confused voices are heard, borghejm and asta give a 

stifled cry and dash down through the garden.] 

ALLMERS [in an agony oj dread]: It isn’t Eyolf! It isn’t Eyolf, 
Rita ! 

RITA [on the veranda, listening]: Hush; be quiet. Let me hear 
what they’re saying. 

[rita falls hack with a piercing cry into the room.] 

ALLMERS I jollowiiig her]: What was it they said? 

RITA [sinking down hy the arm-chair on the left] : They said: ‘The 
crutch is floating.’ 

ALLMERS [alfnost stutuied]: No! No I No! 

RITA [hoarsely] : Eyolf! Eyolf! Oh, but they must save him ! 

ALLMERS [half out of his mind]: They must] Such a precious 
hfe! Such a precious life! 

[He rushes down through the garden.] 
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A little, narrow glen in Allmers* forest doion by the shore. Tall old 
trees to the left lean over the place. Down over the hill side in the 
background there jails a brook, which loses itself among the stones 
at the edge oj the wood. A path winds beside the brook. On the right 
there stand only scattered trees, between which the fjord can be seen. 
In the foreground we see the corner oJ a boat-house with a boat 
drawn up. Under the old trees on the lef t stands a table with a bench 
and a few chairs, all made out oJ thin birch-trunks. It is a heavy, 
damp day with driving clouds oj mist. Alfred allmers, dressed 
as bejore, is sitting on the bench and resting his arms on the 
table. His hat is lying before him. He stares in front oj him out 
over the water, motionless and abstracted. After a moment A ST A 
ALLMERS comes down by the wood-path. She is carrying an open 
umbrella. 

AST A (juietly and timidly across to him] : You oughtn’t to 

sit down here in this grey weather, Alfred. 

ALLMERS [nods slowly without answering]. 

A ST A [shutting up her umbrella]: Tve been looking for you for 
such a long time. 

ALLMERS [without any expression]: Thank you. 

A ST A [bringing over a chair and sitting beside him]: Have you 
been sitting down here long ? The whole time ? 

ALLMERS [does tiot answer. After a moment he : No, I 
can’t take it in. It seems so utterly impossible. 

AST A [loying her hand sympathetically on his arm] : Poor Alfred. 
ALLMERS at her] : Is it really true, then, Asta ? Or have 

I gone mad ? Or am I only dreaming ? Oh, if it was only a 
dream ! Think, how wonderful - if I woke up now ! 
asta: How I wish I really could wake you. 

ALLMERS [looking out over the tvater]: How pitiless the ^ord 
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looks today. Lies there so heavy and dull. Leaden grey, 
with a yellow glint, and reflecting the rain-clouds. 

A ST A [hedging]: Oh, Alfred, don’t sit and stare out over the 
^ord! 

ALLMERS [without listening to her]: On the surface, of course. 
But down in the depths - there runs the strong undertow. 

A ST A [in dread]: Oh, for God’s sake - don’t think about the 
depths ! 

ALLMERS [looking gently at her] : You think he’s lying just out- 
side here, don’t you? But he isn’t, Asta. You mustn’t be- 
lieve that. Because you must remember how swiftly the 
current runs out here. Right out to sea. 

ASTA [throws herself forward sobbing on the table, with her hands 
before her face] : Oh, God ! Oh, God ! 

ALLMERS [heavily]: And so little Eyolf has gone so far - far 
away from the rest of us now. 

ASTA [looking imploringly at him]: Oh, Alfred, don’t say that 
kind of thing ! 

ALLMERS: Yes, but you can work it out yourself. You who 
are so clever. In twenty-eight - twenty-nine hours. Let me 
see -. Let me see -. 

ASTA [crying out and stopping her ears] : Alfred! 

ALLMERS [gripping the table hard with his hand]: But can you 
see any meaning yourself in a thing hke this ? 

ASTA [looking at him]: Like what? 

ALLMERS: This thing that has been done to Rita and me. 

ASTA: ‘Meaning’ in it? 

ALLMERS [impatiently]: Yes, meaning, I say. Because there 
must be a meaning in it. Life, existence, destiny can’t surely 
be so utterly meaningless. 

asta: Oh Alfred, my dear, who can say anything for certain 
about these things ? 

ALLMERS [laughing bitterly] : No; you’re probably right there. 
Perhaps the whole thing works by chance, you know. Goes 
its own way, hke a drifting wreck without a rudder. 
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That may very well be it. At any rate, it almost seems 
like it. 

A ST A [thoughtfully]: Supposing it only seems -? 

ALLMERS [angrily]: Really? Perhaps you can rmravel it for 
me ? Because I can’t do it. [More gently.] Here is Eyolf, just 
on the point of entering the hfe of conscious thought. Full 
of such infinite possibilities. Rich possibilities, maybe. He 
was to fill my being with joy and pride. And all that’s 
needed is for a mad old woman to come along and show us 
a dog in a bag - 

A ST a: But we don’t know at all how it really happened. 

ALLMERS : Oh yes, we do. The boys saw her, all right, rowing 
out across the ^ord. They saw Eyolf standing alone, right 
out at the end of the jetty. Saw liiin gaze after her - and 
seem to turn giddy. [Brokenly.] And so he fell forward - and 
was gone. 

AST a: Yes, yes. But all the same - 

ALLMERS: She has dragged him down to the depths. Be sure 
of that, Asta. 

A ST a: But, my dear, why should she? 

ALLMERS: Yes, you see - that’s the question! Why should 
she ? There’s no retribution behind it. Nothing to atone for, 
I mean. Eyolf never did her any harm. Never shouted after 
her. Never threw stones at the dog. He’d never even set 
eyes on her or the dog dll yesterday. So there’s no retri- 
bution. So pointless, the whole thing. So utterly meaning- 
less, Asta. Nevertheless, the world order requires it. 

asta: Have you talked to Rita about these things? 

ALLMERS [shaking his head] : I feel as if I can talk to you better 
about this kind of thing. [Sighs heavily.] And about every- 
thing else, too. 

[asta takes her sewing things and a little paper packet out 
of her pocket, allmers sits absently looking on.] 

ALLMERS: What’s that you’ve got there, Asta? 

ASTA [taking his hat]: A httle black band. 
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ALLMERs: Oh, what’s the use of a thing hkc that? 

ASTA: Rita’s asked me to do it. May I? 

ALLMERS: Oh, yes; I don’t mind. 

[She sews the hand round the hat.] 

ALLMERS [sitting looking at her]: Where’s Rita gone? 
asta: She’s walking about up in the garden, I tliink. Borg- 
hejm’s with her. 

ALLMERS [a little surprised]: Oh? Is Borghejm out here again 
today ? 

asta: Yes. He came out on the midday train. 

ALLMERS: I never expected that. 

ASTA He was very fond ofEyolf. 

ALLMERS: Borghejm’s a faithful soul, Asta. 

ASTA [with quiet warmth]: Yes, he’s faithful enough. That’s 
certain. 

ALLMBRs[fixing his eyes on her]: You’re fond of him, really. 
asta: Yes, I am. 

ALLMERS: But, all the same, you can’t make up your mind 
to -? 

ASTA [interrupting]: Oh, Alfred dear, don’t talk about that! 
ALLMERS: Yes, but just tell me why you can’t - 
asta: Oh, no! Please don’t. You really mustn’t ask me. It’s 
so dreadful for me, you know. There we are. Now the 
hat’s finished. 

ALLMERS: Thank you. 

asta: But there was the left arm too. 

ALLMERS: Has that got to have a band as well? 
asta: Yes, it generally does. 

ALLMERS: Oh well - do what you think best. 

[She moves nearer and begins to 5ew>'.] 
asta: Keep your arm still. So that I don’t prick you. 
ALLMERS [tvith a half smile] : Tliis is Uke the old days. 
asta: Yes it is, isn’t it? 

ALLMERS: In the days when you were a little girl, you used 
to sit like this and mend my clothes. 
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asta; As best I could, yes. 

ALLMERS : The first thing you sewed for me - that was a black 
band too. 
asta: Was it? 

ALLMERS: Round my college cap. The time Father died. 
asta: Did I - then? Just think, I don’t remember that. 
ALLMERS: Why, no; you were so httle in those days. 
asta: Yes, I was little then. 

ALLMERS: And then two years later - when we lost your 
mother - you sewed a large arm-band for me again. 

ASTA: I thought it was the right thnig to do. 

ALLMERS her hand]: Yes, yes and it was the right 

thing too, Asta. And then when we were left alone in the 
world, we two -. Have you finished already ? 
asta: Yes. [She puts her sewing things toj^ether.] That was 
a happy time for us Alfred, when all’s said. We two 
alone. 

ALLMERS: Yes, it was. Hard as we worked. 
asta: You worked. 

ALLMERS [more alive]: Oh you too, you worked as much in 
your way. [Smi/ei.] You, my dear, faithful - Eyolf. 
asta: Oh! you iiiustn’t remind me of that stupid trick with 
the name. 

ALLMERS: Well, if you’d been a boy, you’d have been called 
Eyolf. 

asta: Yes, if I had. But then when you’d become a student-. 
[Smiles involuntarily.] Fancy your bemg so cliildish even 
then. 

ALLMERS: Was it me that was childish? 

asta: Yes, when I remember it now, I think it really was. 
Because you were ashamed of not having any brother. Only 
a sister. 

ALLMERS: No, that was you, you know. You were ashamed. 
asta: Well, yes, perhaps I was too, a httle. And then I felt 
rather sorry for you - 
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ALLMERs: Yes, you did. And so you looked out the old 
clothes Td had as a boy - 

AST a: Your best Sunday suit, yes. Can you remember the 
blue blouse and the shorts ? 

ALLMERS [with his eyes resting on her] : How well I remember 
you when you used to put them on and wear them. 

AST a: Yes, but I only did tliat when we were at home 
alone. 

ALLMERS: And how serious and proud of ourselves we were 
then, Asta. And I always called you Eyolf. 

ASTA: But, Alfred, you’ve never told Rita all this, have you? 

ALLMERS: Why yes, I believe I did tell her once. 

asta: Oh but, Alfred, how could you do that? 

ALLMERS: Well, you see, one teUs one’s wife everything - 
more or less. 

asta: Yes, I suppose one does. 

ALLMERS [as if awakening, putting his hand to his forehead and 
jumping up] : Oh - how can I sit here and - ! 

ASTA [getting up and looking at him with distress]: What’s the 
mattdf? 

ALLMERs: He almost shpped away from me. He went right 
out of my mind. 

asta: Eyolf! 

ALLMERS : Here was I hving in memories. And he wasn't part 
of them. 

asta: Oh yes, Alfred, httle Eyolf was at the back of it just the 
same. 

ALLMERS : He wasn't. He shpped out of my mind. Out of my 
thoughts. I didn’t see him before me for a moment, while 
we were sitting and talking. Forgot him completely all that 
time. 

asta: Oh, but you must have a little rest from your grief. 

ALLMERS: No, no, no ! That’s just what I musUi’t do I I’ve no 
business to do that. No right to. And no heart for it, cither. 
[He walks away to the right, deeply disturbed.] I have only one 
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thing to do - to think of him out there, where he lies and 
drifts deep down. 

AST a[ following him and taking fast hold of him] : Alfred, Alfred ! 
Don’t go to the fjord ! 

ALLMEHs: I must go out to him! Let me go, Asta! I’ll get the 
boat. 

ASTA [crying out] : Don’t go to the ^ord, I tell you! 

ALLMERS [giving in] : No, no. I won’t. Let me be. 

ASTA [leading him across to the table]: You must give your 
thoughts a rest, Alfred. Come here and sit down. 

ALLMERS [going to sit on the bench] : All right. As you like. 
asta: No, you shan’t sit there. 

ALLMERS: Yes, let me. 

asta: No; don’t. You’ll only sit and look out there. [Pushes 
him down on to a chair facing away from the right-hand side.] 
There you arc. Now you’re aU right. [Sits down herself on the 
bench.] And so we’ll go on talking a little. 

ALLMERS [sighing audibly] : It did me good to deaden the loss 
and the grief for a moment. 
asta: You must do that, Alfred. 

ALLMERS: But doii’t you tliink it’s terribly unfeeling and 
weak of me, that I can do that ? 
asta: Not a bit. It’s quite impossible to keep going over and 
over the same thing. 

ALLMERS: Yes, it’s impossible for me. Before you came down 
to me, I was sitting here, tormenting myself beyond words 
in that rending, gnawing grief - 
asta: Yes? 

ALLMERS: And, would you beheve it, Asta -? Hm - 
asta: Well? 

ALLMERS: In the midst of my misery I caught myself won- 
dering what we should have for lunch today. 

ASTA [soothingly]: Well, well, so long as there’s any relief in 
it, why - 

ALLMERS: Yes, do you know, it seemed to me there was a~ 
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kind of relief in it. [Holds out his hand to her across the table.] 
What a blessing it is that I’ve got you, Asta. I’m so glad of 
that. Glad, glad - in the midst of the grief. 

ASTA [looking earnestly at him] : First and foremost you must be 
glad that you have Rita. 

ALLMERS: Yes, of course; that goes without saying. But Rita 
and I don’t belong to the same family. It’s not hke having a 
sister. 

ASTA [intently]: Do you think that, Alfred? 

ALLMERs: Yes, our family is something apart. [Half jokingly.] 
Now, we’ve always had names beginning with vowels. Do 
you remember how often we used to talk about that ? And 
all our relations - they’re all equally poor. And we all have 
the same kind of eyes. 

asta: Do you think I have too -? 

ALLMERS: No, you take after your mother altogether. Not 
a bit like the rest of us. Not even Uke Father. But all the 
same - 

asta: All the same -? 

ALLMERS: Well, I believe that, all the same, living together 
has shaped us two after each other’s likeness. In the mind, 
I mean. 

ASTA [much moved]: Oh, you mustn’t ever say that, Alfred. 
It’s only I, who have taken your impression. And it’s to you 
that I owe everything - everything good in the world. 

ALLMERS [shaking his head]: You don’t owe me anytliing, 
Asta. Just the opposite - 

asta: I owe you everything. You must realize that yourself. 
No sacrifice has been too great for you - 

ALLMERS [interrupting]: What! Sacrifice! Don’t say things 
hke that. I have only been fond of you, Asta. Ever sirce 
you were a small cliild. [After a brief pause.] And then, 
too, I always thought I had so much wrong to put right 
again. 

ASTA [amazed]: Wrong! You? 
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ALLMERS: Not exactly on my own account. But — 

ASTA [breathless]: But -? 

ALLMERS: On Father’s. 

ASTA [half starting from the bench] : On - Father’s ! [Sitting down 
again.] What do you mean by that, Alfred ? 

ALLMERS: Father was never really nice to you. 

ASTA [impetuously]: Oh, don’t say that! 

ALLMERS: Yes, because it’s true. He wasn’t fond of you. Not 
quite as he should have been. 

ASTA [evasively]: Well, perhaps not quite in the way he was 
of you. But that was understandable. 

ALLMERS [continuing] : And he was often hard to your mother, 
too. At any rate in the last years. 

ASTA [gently] : Mother was so much, much younger than he. 
Remember that. 

ALLMERS: Do you tliink they didn’t get on well together? 

ASTA: Perhaps they didn’t. 

ALLMERS: Yes, but all the same -. Father, who was otherwise 
so gentle and kind-hearted -. So friendly to everybody 

ASTA [quietly]: Mother wasn’t always quite what she should 
have been, either. 

ALLMERs: Your mother wasn’t? 

asta: Perhaps not always. 

ALLMERS: To Father, do you mean? 

asta: Yes. 

ALLMERS: I never noticed that. 

asta [getting up,fghting against tears]: Oh, Alfred dear - let 
them be at peace - those who are gone. [She goes across to the 
right.] 

ALLMERS [standing up]: Yes, let them be at peace. [Wringing 
his hands.] But those who are gone - they don’t leave us in 
peace, Asta. Neither day nor night. 

ASTA [looking affectionately at him]: But in time it will all feel 
less bitter, Alfred. 

ALLMERS [looking helplessly at her]: Yes, don’t you think so 
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too ? But how Tm to get through these first, dreadful days 
- [Huskily.] No, that I can’t see. 

AST A [laying her hands on his shoulders, pleading with him]: Go 
up to Rita. Oh, I do beg you to - 

ALLMERS [withdrawing in excitement]: No, no, no - don’t talk 
to me about that ! For I can’t, I tell you. [More calmly.] Let 
me stay here with you. 

AST a: Yes, I won’t leave you. 

ALLMERS [taking her hand and holding it fast]: Thank you for 
that ! [Looking out for a moment over the fjord.] Where is my 
httle Eyolf gone now ^ [Smiling sadly at her.] Can you tell 
me that - you, my big, clever Eyolf? [Shaking his head.] No 
one in this whole world can tell me that. I only know the 
one, terrible fact, that I haven’t got him any more. 

A ST A [looking up to the left and drawing back her hand] : They’re 
coming now. 

[mrs ALLMERS and BORGHEjM enter, coming down the 
path through the wood, she in front and he following. She is 
dressed in dark clothes, with a black veil over her head. He 
has an umbrella under his arm.] 

ALLMERS [going to meet her]: How do you feel, Rita? 

RITA [passing him by]: Oh, don’t ask me. 

ALLMERS: What have you come here for? 

RITA: Only to look for you. What are you doing? 

ALLMERS: Nothing. Asta came down to me. 

RITA: Yes, but before Asta came? You have been away from 
me all the morning. 

ALLMERS: I’ve been sitting here and looking out over the 
water. 

RITA: Oh - how can you! 

ALLMERS [impatiently]: I’m best alone now! 

RITA [wandering restlessly about]: And then sitting still! In one 
and the same place ! 

ALLMERS: But I’ve nothing in the world to do anywhere 
else. 
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RITA: / can’t bear to stay anywhere. Least of all here - witn 
the ^ord almost beside one. 

ALLMERS: That’s just it - the ^ord is so near. 

RITA \to borghejm] : Don’t you think he ought to come up 
with the rest of us ? 

BORGHEJM [to ALLMERs]: I believe it would be better for 
you. 

ALLMERS: No, no - let me stay where I am. 

RITA: Then I’ll stay with you, Alfred. 

ALLMERS: Very well, you stay, then. You stay too, Asta. 

AST A [whispering to borghejm]: Let them be alone. 

BORGHEJM [with a glance oj understanding] : Miss Allmers, shall 
we go on a Uttle way - along the shore ? For the very last 
time ? 

ASTA [picking up her umbrella] : Yes, come along. Let’s go on a 
Uttle further. 

[asta and borghejm out together behind the boat-- 
house. ALLMERS walks about for a little and then sits 
down on a stone under the trees in the foreground to the 
left.] 

RITA [coming nearer and standing in front oJ him, her hands hang- 
ing folded before her] : Can you take it in, Alfred, the thought 
that we’ve lost Eyolf ? 

ALLMERS [looking drearily at the ground]: We’ve got to get 
used to the thought. 

RITA: I can’t. I can’t. And then this terrible sight that will be 
with me all through my life. 

ALLMERS [looking up]: What sight? What have you seen? 

RITA: I haven’t seen any tiling myself. Only heard them des- 
cribe it. Oh - ! 

allmers: You’d better tell me at once. 

RITA: I took Borghejm down with me to the jetty - 

allmers: What did you want there? 

RITA: To ask the boys how it had happened. 

allmers: We know that well enough. 
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RITA: We found out some more 

ALLMERS: Well? 

RITA: It’s not true, what they said, that he was carried right 
away at once. 

ALLMERS: Do they say that now? 

RITA: Yes, they say they saw him lying down at the bottom. 
Deep down in the clear water. 

ALLMERS [grinding his teeth] : And they didn’t save him! 

RITA: They probably couldn’t. 

ALLMERS: They could swim. All of them. Did they say how 
he was lying when they saw him ? 

RIT A : Yes. They said he was lying on his back. And with wide 
open eyes. 

ALLMERS: Open eyes. But quite still? 

RITA: Yes, quite still. And then something came and carried 
him away out. They called it an undertow. 

ALLMERS [nodding slowly]: So that was the last they saw of 
him. 

RITA [choked with tears]: Yes. 

ALLMERS [in a toneless voice] : And never - never will anyone 
see him again. 

RITA [wailing] : Day and night he will be before me, as he lay 
down there. 

ALLMERS: With the wide open eyes. 

RITA [shuddering] : Yes, with the wide open eyes. I see them 1 1 
see them before me. 

ALLMERS [getting up slowly, looking at her quietly, but with 
menace]: Were they evil, those eyes, Rita? 

RITA [turning pale] : Evil - I * 

ALLMERS [going close up to her]: Were they evil eyes that 
stared up ? Down there, from the deep ? 

RITA [shrinking back]: Alfred - I 

ALLMERS [folloiving]: Answer me that! Were they the evil 
eyes of a child ? 

RITA [screaming]: Alfred! Alfred! 
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ALLMERS: Now wc have it - the very thing you wanted, 
Rita. 

RITA: I? What did I want? 

ALLMERS : That Eyolf was not here. 

RITA; Never in the world did I want that! That Eyolf didn’t 
stand between us two - that was what I wanted. 

ALLMERS; Well - in future he won’t do that any more. 
RITA [in a low voice, starinj^ in front oj her] : Most of all, perhaps, 
in future. [Starting.] Oh, that terrible sight I 
ALLMERS [nodding] : The evil eyes of a child. Yes. 

RITA [in terror, shrinking back]: Leave me alone, Alfred! I’m 
afraid of you ! I’ve never seen you like this before. 
ALLMERS [looking hard and coldly at her]: Grief makes people 
evil and ugly. 

RITA [afraid, hut yet defiant] : I feel that’s so, myself. 

[allmers goes over to the right and looks out over the 
fjord. RITA sits down by the table. There is a short pause.] 
allmers [turning his head towards her]: You’ve never really 
loved him. Never! 

RITA [cold and controlled] : Eyolf would never really let me take 
him to my heart. 

allmers; Because you didn’t want to. 

RITA: Oh yes, I did. I wanted to very much. But someone 
stood in the way. Right from the beginning. 
allmers [turning completely round]: I stood in the way, do 
you mean? 

RITA: Oh no. Not from the beginning. 
allmers nearer]: Who, then? 

RITA: His aunt. 
allmers: Asta? 

RITA: Yes. Asta stood and barred the way for me. 
allmers: Can you say that, Rita? 

RITA; Yes. Asta - she took him to her heart. From the time it 
happened - that dreadful fall. 
allmers: If she did that she did it out of love. 
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RITA [angrily] : Exactly ! I can’t bear to share a thing with at 
one else! Not when it’s love! 

ALLMERs: We two should have shared him between us ^ 
love. 

RITA [looking at him with scorn]: We? Oh, you’ve never hac 
any real love for him either, not really. 

ALLMERS [looking at her in surprise]: / haven’t -! 

RITA: No, you haven’t. At first you were so wrapped up in 
that book - on responsibility. 

ALLMERS [^rw/y] : Yes, I was. But it was that very thing, you 
know, that I sacrificed for Eyolf ’s sake. 

RITA: Not for love of him. 

ALLMERS: Why, then, do you suppose? 

RITA: Because you were getting consumed with mistrust of 
yourself. Because you’d begun to doubt whether you had 
any great task in the world to live for. 

ALLMERS [searchingly]: Did you notice anything Uke that in 
me? 

RITA: Oh, yes. By degrees. And so you had to have some- 
thing new to satisfy you. I suppose I was no longer enough 
for you. 

ALLMERS: That’s the law of change, Rita. 

RITA: That was why you wanted to make a wonder-child of 
poor little Eyolf. 

ALLMERS: I didn’t want to. I wanted to make a happy crea- 
ture of him. That was all I wanted. 

RITA: But not for love of him. Look into yourself. [With 
embarrassment in her expression,] And examine all that Ues 
beneath it - and behind. 

ALLMERS [avoiding her eyes]: There’s something you don’t 
want to admit. 

RITA: You too. 

ALLMERS [looking thoughtfully at her] : If it is what you think, 
then we two have never really possessed our own child. 

RITA: No. Not fully, in love. 
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ALLMEES : And yet here we are, grieving so bitterly over him. 

RITA [bitterly]: Yes, isn’t it odd to think of? Here we are, 
grieving like this, over a strange little boy. 

ALLMERS [protestitif^]: Oli, don’t call him strange! 

RITA [shaking her head miserably]: We never won the cliild, 
Alfred. I didn’t. Nor did you. 

ALLMERS [wrin^iriq his hands]: And now it’s too late! Too 
late ! 

RITA: And so utterly desolate - everything. 

ALLMERS j flaring up suddenly]: You’re the guilty one here! 

RITA [{retting up]: /! 

ALLMERS; Yes, you ! It’s your fault that he became - what he 
was. It’s your fault that he couldn’t save himself in the 
water. 

RITA [in protest] : Alfred, you shan’t lay the blame on me! 

ALLMERS [more and more nearly beside himself] : Oh yes, I do. 

It was you who left that tiny child lying on the table to look 
after himself. 

RITA: He was lying so comfortably on the pillows. And 
sleeping so soundly. And you had promised to look after the 
child. 

ALLMERS: Yes, I had, [Dropping his voice.] But then you came, 
you, you - and drew me to you. 

RITA [loohinar defiantly at him] : Say rather that you forgot the 
child and everything else. 

ALLMERS [/// suppressed fury] : Yes, that’s true. [In a lower voice.] 
I forgot the child - in your arms ! 

RITA \ outra^ed]: Alfred! Alfred, that’s abominable of you! 

ALLMERS [quietly, cletiching his fists acfainst her]: In that 
moment you condemned little Eyolf to death. 

RITA [wildly]: So did you! You, too I If that’s true. 

ALLMERS: Oh yes - call me to account too, if you want to. 
We’ve sinned, both of us. And so there was retribution in 
Eyolf’s death after all. 

RITA; Retribution? 


M.b. — 9 
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ALLMERS [more controlled] : Yes. A judgement on you and me. 
Here we are now, where we deserve to be. We let ourselves 
shrink from him while he was alive, in secret, craven re- 
morse. Couldn’t bear to see it - the thing he had to drag 
about - 

RITA [in a low voice]: The crutch. 

ALLMERS: Yes, that. And this thing that we’re now calling 
grief and bereavement - it’s the gnawmg of conscience, 
Rita. Nothing else. 

RITA [lookitiq at him helplessly] : I think this is going to drive us 
to despair - to madness, both of: us. Because we can never - 
never put it right again. 

ALLMERS [controlled by a quieter mood]: I dreamt about Eyolf 
last night. I thought I saw him coming up from the jetty. 
He could jump, like other boys. And so nothing had hap- 
pened to liim. Neither the one nor the other ... I thought 
the heart-breaking truth was only a dream after all. Oh, 
how I thanked and blessed - [Checking himselj.] Hni - 

RITA [looking at hitn]: Whom? 

ALLMERS [evasively]: Whom -? 

RITA: Yes; whom did you thank and bless? 

ALLMERS [avoiding her question]: I was lying dreaming, you 
know - 

RITA: Someone whom you don’t believe in yourself? 

ALLMERS : It came over me like that, all the same. I was asleep, 
of course - 

RITA [reproachfully] : You shouldn’t have taken away my faith, 
Alfred. 

ALLMERS: Would it have been right of me, if I’d let you go 
through hfe on empty fancies ? 

RITA: It would have been better for me. For then I should 
have had something to hold on to. Now I don’t know where 
I am. 

ALLMERS keenly at her] : If you had your choice, now 

If you could follow Eyolf dowi here, where he is now -? 
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RITA: Yes? what then? 

ALLMERS : If you were quite certain that you would find him 
again, know him, understand him -? 

RITA: Yes, yes; what then? 

ALLMERS : Would you then, of your own free will, make the 
leap across to him ? Go away of your own free will from 
everything here? Take your leave of the whole hfe of the 
earth? Would you do that, Rita? 

RITA [in a lou' voice]: Now, at once? 

ALLMERS: Yes; now; today. Tliis very hour. Answer that. 
Would you ? 

RITA [hesitant]: Oh, I don’t know, Alfred. No; I believe I’d 
want to stay here for a time with you. 

ALLMERS: For my sake? 

RITA: Yes, only for your sake. 

ALLMERS: But then afterwards ? Would you then -? Answer ! 

RITA: Oh, how can I answer a thing like that? No, I couldn’t 
go away from you. Never! Never! 

ALLMERS: But now, if I went to Eyolf? And if you had the 
fullest conviction that you would meet both him and me 
there. Would you conic over to us then ? 

RITA: I should want to. Oh, so much ! So much! But - 

ALLMERS: Well? 

RITA [moanin'^ softly] : I couldn’t do it - I feel I couldn’t. No, 
no ; I couldn’t possibly do it. Not for all the glory ofheaven 1 

ALLMERS: Nor could 1. 

RITA: No, that’s true, Alfred, isn’t it? You couldn’t do it 
either, could you ? 

ALLMERS: No. For it’s here, in the life of the earth, we living 
creatures belong and arc at home. 

RITA: Yes, here’s the kind of happiness we understand. 

ALLMERS [gloomily]: Oh, happiness - happiness, my dear - 

RITA: I suppose you mean that happiness - we shall never find 
it again. [Looking qt4estioningly at him.] But supposing -? 
[Passionately.] No, no; I daren’t say that ! Nor even tliink it. 
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ALLMERS: Yes, say it. Say it, Rita. 

RITA [hesitating] : Couldn’t we try to -? Wouldn’t it be pos- 
sible for us to forget him? 

ALLMERS: Forget Eyolf. . . 

RITA: Forget the remorse and the misery, I mean. 

ALLMERS: Would you want to do that? 

RITA: Yes. If only it could be done. [Breaking out.] Because 
all this - there’ll come a time when I shan’t be able to bear 
it! Oh, can’t we find anything that will help us to forget? 

ALLMERS [shaking his head]: Why, what could it be? 

RITA: Couldn’t we try travelhng - far away? 

ALLMERS : Away from home ? You, who are never really well 
anywhere else but here. 

RIT A : Well, then, what about having a lot of people in ? Keep- 
ing open house. Throwing ourselves into something that 
might deaden and dull - 

ALLMERS: That sort of life’s no good to me. No. I’d do better 
to try and take up my work again. 

RITA [bitterly]: Your work? The tiling that’s so often stood 
like a barrier between us ? 

ALLMERS [slondy, looking sternly at her]: There must always 
be a barrier between us two in future. 

RITA: Why must there -? 

ALLMERS: Who kiiows whether the wide open eyes of a 
child aren’t watching us night and day ? 

RITA [low, shiidderitig]: Alfred - that’s a terrible thought to 
have I 

ALLMERS: Our love has been like a consuming fire. Now it 
must be quenched - 

RITA [going towards him]: Quenched! 

ALLMERS [in a hard voice] : It is quenched - in one of us. 

RITA [as if turned to stone]: And you dare say that to me! 

ALLMERS [more gently]: It’s dead, Rita. But in what I feel lor 
you now, in our common guilt and longing to atone - in 
that I thmk I see a kind of resurrection - 
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RITA [violently]: Oh, I’m not interested in resurrections! 

ALLMERS: Rita! 

RITA: I’m a warm-blooded human animal, myself! I don’t 
go round drowsing - with fish-blood in my veins. [ Wring- 
ing her hands.] And to be shut in for a hfc-timc - in remorse 
and misery! Shut in with someone who’s no longer inine, 
mine, inine. 

ALLMERS: It had to end like this, Rita, some day. 

RiT A : I lad to end like this ! What began between us as passion 
so eagerly shared ! 

ALLMERS : I did not share your passion from the first. 

RiT A : What did you feel for me, then, at the very beginning ? 

ALLMERS: Dread. 

RITA: That I can understand. But how did I win you, then, 
after all ? 

ALLMERS [quietly]: You were so irresistibly beautiful, Rita. 

RITA [looking searchingly at him] : And so it was only that ? Tell 
me, Alfred! Only that? 

ALLMERS [mastering himself]: No; there was something else 
besides. 

RITA [breaking out]: I can guess what that something was! It 
was ‘the gold and the green forests’, as you call it. Wasn’t 
it, Alfred? 

ALLMERS: Yes. 

RITA [looking at him, deeply reproachful]: How could - how 
could you ! 

ALLMERS: I had Asta to think of 

RITA [angrily] : Asta, yes ! [Bitterly.] And so it was Asta, in fact, 
who brought us two together. 

ALLMERS; She knew nothing about it. She doesn’t even sus- 
pect it, to tliis very day. 

RITA [putting it aside] : It was Asta, all the same. [Smiling with 
a contemptuous glance sideways.] Or no, - it was little Eyolf. 
Little Eyolf, you know. 

ALLMERS: Eyolf-? 
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RITA: Yes. Usedn’t you to call her Eyolf? I think you said so 
once - in a secret moment. [Goitij^ nearer.] Do you remember 
it, Alfred, that irresistibly bcautihil moment? 

ALLMERS [shrinhiuq back as if in horror] : I don’t remember any- 
thing ! I won’t remember 1 

RITA \ follonfin(^i him]: It was in that hour - tliat your other 
little Eyolf was crippled. 

ALLMERS [m t/ toneless voice, snpportinj^ himself by the table] : Re- 
tribution. 

RITA \threatenin{f]: Yes, retribution. 

[a ST A and borghejm come back by the boat-house. She 
is carryin^J some wate^-lilies in her hand.] 

RITA [confroUed]: Well, Asta, have you and Mr Borghejm 
managed to talk things over thoroughly? 
asta: Yes. More or less. [She puts down her umbrella and lays 
the flowers on a chair.] 

borghejm: Miss Allmers has been very reticent on our 
walk. 

RITA: Really? Has she? Well, Alfred and I’ve managed to 
talk things over enough to - 
asta [lookinj^ breathlessly at both of them]: What’s this? 

RITA: - to last for the rest of our lives, I should say. [Breaking 
of.] But come along, now, let’s go up, all lour ot us. We 
must have people about us in future. Allred and I can’t get 
along alone. 

allmers: Yes, just go ahead, you two. [Turnin{f.] But I must 
have a word with you first, Asta. 

RITA [looking at him]: Must you? Oh well, you come with 
me then, Mr Borghejm. 

[rita and borghejm (jo up the wood-path.] 

ASTA [anxioiisly]: Alfred, what’s the matter? 
allmers [gloomily]: The fact is, I can’t hold out any longer 
here. 

asta: Here! With Rita, do you mean? 

allmers: Yes. Rita and I can’t go on living together. 
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A ST A [shahitig him by the arm]: But, Alfred - don’t say any- 
thing so dreadful! 

ALLMERs; It’s true, what I say. We are making one another 
evil and ugly. 

AST A [sharply distressed]: Oh, I never - never dreamt of any- 
thing like this ! 

ALLMERS: It didn’t occur to me either until today. 

asta: And now you want -! Yes, what is it you really w^ant, 
Alfred? 

ALLMERS:! want to get away from everything here. Far away 
from all of it. 

AST A: And stand quite alone in the world? 

ALLMERS [iioddi}i{f\: fust as before, yes. 

ASTA: But you’re not made for standing alone! 

ALLMERS: CMi yes I am. 1 was before, at any rate. 

asta: Before - yes. But then you had me with you. 

ALLMERS [trybi^J to take her hand]. Yes. And it’s you, Aita, 
that I want to come home to again. 

asta [avoidhij^ him]: To me! No, no, Alfred! That’s utterly 
impossible. 

ALLMERS [lookitit^ sadly at her] : So Borghejm does stand in the 
way after all? 

asta [earnestly]: No, no; he doesn’t! You’re wrong there! 

ALLMLRs: Good. Tlieii I’ll come to you - my dear, dear sis- 
ter. I jnnst come back to you. Home to you, to be purified 
and restored after my life WTth - 

ASTA [shocked]: Alfred, that’s a sin against Rita! 

ALLMERS: 1 have sinned against her. But not in this. Oh, just 
think of it, Asta ! What w^as our hie like together, yours and 
mine? Wasn’t it like one long, high holy day from first to 
last ? 

asta; Yes, it was, Alfred. But a time hke that can’t be hved 
over again. 

ALLMERS [bitterly]: Do you mean that marriage has ruined 
me so completely? 
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AST A \ peaceably] : No, I don’t mean that. 

ALLMERs: Well, then, we two will hve our old hfe over 
again. 

AST A [decidedly]: We can’t do that, Alfred. 

ALLMERs: Yes, we can. A brother’s and sister’s love — 

AST A [breathless]: Yes, what? 

ALLMERS: That relation is the only one that’s not subject to 
the law of change. 

AST A [in a low voice ^ trembling] : But if that relation were not — 

ALLMERS: Not? 

AST a: - not ottr relation ? 

ALLMERS [looking at her wi"h amazement] : Not ours ? My dear, 
what do you mean by that? 

A ST a: It’s best for me to tell you at once, Alfred. 

ALLMERS: Yes, yes, tell me! 

AST a: The letters to my mother Those in the brief-case - 

ALLMERS: Yes, well ? 

AST a: You must take them and read them - when I’m gone. 

ALLMERS: Why must I? 

AST A [battling with herself]: Why, because then you’ll see 
that - 

ALLMERS: Well? 

AST a: - that I’ve no right to have - your father’s name. 

ALLMERS [fnlling back]: Asta! What’s this you’re saying! 

AST a: Read the letters. Then you’ll see. And understand. And 
perhaps forgive - my mother, too. 

ALLM ERS [clasping his head] : I can’t take this in. Can’t get hold 
of the idea. You, Asta, - then you’re not - 

asta: You’re not my brother, Alfred. 

ALLMERS [looking at her quickly, half defiant] : Well, but what’s 
really changed in our relation? Nothing, really. 

ASTA [shaking her head]: Everything’s changed, Alfred. Our 
relationship isn’t a brother’s and sister’s. 

ALLMERS: Well, no. But just as sacred for all that. Always 
will be as sacred. 
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AST a: Don’t forget, - it’s subject to the law of change, - as 
you said a moment ago. 

ALLMERS [looking scarchingly at her\ \ Do you mean by that, 
that - ? 

ASTA [quietly, deeply moved]: Not another word. Dear, dear 
Alfred. [She takes the flowers from the chair.] Do you see these 
water-lihes ? 

ALLMERS [nodding slowly]: They’re the kind that stretch up, 
from deep down at the bottom. 

asta: I picked them in the tarn. Just where it flows out into 
the ^ord. [Holding them out.] Will you have them, Alfred? 

ALLMERS [taking them]: Thank you. 

asta [her eyes full oj tears] : They are hke a last greeting to you 
from - from little Eyolf. 

ALLMERS [looking at her]: From Eyolf who is out there? Or 
from you ? 

ASTA [quietly]: From us both. [Picking up the umbrella.] Now 
come up with me to Rita. [She goes up the wood-path.] 

ALLMERS [taking his hat from the fable and whispering sadly]: 
Asta. Eyolf. Little Eyolf -1 [He follows her up (he path.] 
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A high crag ovcrgrou'ti with copsewood in Allmers’ grontids. A 
steep precipice with a railing in the hackgromid and a flight of steps 
leading down on the left. A wide prospect over the fjord, which lies 
far hehnv. A flagstaff with halyard bnt no flag statids beside the 
railing. In the foregrotnid on the right is a surnnicr-honse, covered 
with climbing plants and wild vines. A bench ont in front of it. It is 
late in the summer evening with a clear sky. Twilight is coming on. 
ASIA is sitting on the heiuh with her bands in her lap. She is 
wearing her coat and hat, has her parasol beside her and a little 
haversack on a strap over her shoulder . bougiirjm comes up from 
the back on the left. He too has a haversack over his shoulder. Under 
his arm he is carrying a rolled-up flag. 

BORGiiEjM [catching sight 0/ asta]: Oh, so yoii'rc up here? 
ASIA: I was looking out there for the last tiinc. 
boughI'Jm: So it was just as well I had a look up here too. 
ASIA: Have you been looking for me? 
borghejm: Yes, I have. I very much wanted to say good- 
bye to you - for die present. Not for the last time, I 
hope. 

AST A [with a sid)dued smile] : Yoifre indefatigable, aren’t you ? 
borghejm: A road-builder has to be. 

A ST a; Did you sec anything of Alfred? Or Rita? 
borgkejm: Yes, I saw them both. 

AST A: Together? 

borghejm: No. Each in a different place. 

ASTA; What are you going to do with the flag? 
borghejm: Mrs Alliners asked me to come and run it ap. 
AST a: Run up the flag now ? 

borghejm: At half-mast. It’s to fly there night and day, she 
said. 
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A ST A [sighing]: Poor Rita. And poor Alfred. 

BOHGHEJM [busy with the fing]: Have yon the heart to go 
away from them ? I’m asking because I see you’re dressed 
for travelling. 

AST A [in a low voice]: I 7niist go. 
dorghejm: Oh well, if you must, then - 
A ST a: And of course you go tonight, too. 
borghejm: I must too. I’m taking the train. Are you doing 
that ? 

asta; No. I*m going in by the steamer. 
borghejm \ glancing at her]: Each his own way, then. 
asta: Yes. [She sits and watches while he hoists the flag to half- 
mast. When he has finished he goes across to her.] 
borghejm: Miss Asta, - you can't imagine how sad I am 
about little Eyolf. 

ASTA [looking up at him] : Yes, I’m sure you are. 
borghejm: And it’s so hard for me. Because it doesn’t really 
cojiic naturally to me to be sad. 

ASTA [turning her eyes to the fag] : It will pass over in time - all 
of it. All our sorrows. 
borghejm: All? Do you believe that? 
asta: Like stormy weather. When once you get a long way 
away, then - 

borghejm: It’ll have to be a very long way away. 
asta: And then you’ve got tliis great, new piece of roa^^ 
work, too. 

borghejm: But no one to help me with it. 
asta: Oh yes, of course you have. 

BORGHEJM [shakuig lus head]’. No one. No one to share the 
joy with. Because it’s the joy that matters most. 
asta: Not the effort and the trouble? 

borghejm: Pooh! One can always get through that sort of 
thing alone. 

asta: But joy - that must be shared with someone, you 
mean ? 
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borghejm: Yes, what fun would there be otherwise in 
having the joy? 

AST a: Ah, well, - there may be something in that. 
borghejm; Oh, naturally one can make shift for a time to 
feel glad inside oneself. But it doesn't work for long. No; 
joy, there must be two for that. 
asta: Always just two? Never more? Never several? 
borghejm: Ah, but - that’s a different kind of thing. Miss 
Asta, can’t you really bring yourself, after all, to share liap- 
piness and joy and - and effort and trouble with one person, 
- with one single person only? 
asta; I’ve tried it - once. 
borghejm: Have you! 

asta: Yes, all that time that my brother - that Alfred and I 
lived together. 

borgeiejm: Oh, with your brother, yes. That’s something 
quite different. I think that’s better described as peace than 
happiness. 

asta: It was lovely all the same. 

borghejm: Now, look - even that seems lovely to you. But 
just think, - if he hadn’t been your brother! 
asta [on the point of ^ettinq up, hut teinains sitthu^]: Then of 
course wc should never have lived together. For I was a 
cloild then. And he not much more. 
borghejm [after a moment]: Was it so lovely, that time? 
asta: Yes, believe me, it was. 

borghejm: Did anything really gay and happy come your 
way in those days ? 

asta: Oh yes, lots of things. A tremendous lot. 
borghejm: Tell me a bit about it, Miss Asta. 
asta: Only small things, really... 
borghejm: Such as -? Well? 

asta: Such as the time when Alfred had taken his examina- 
tion. And had come out so well. And then when he got a 
post, from time to time, in some school or other. Or when 
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he sat writing an article. And read it out to me. And later 
on got it printed in a paper. 

borghejm: Yes, I quite believe it must have been a pleasant, 
peaceful life. A brother and sister sharing their happiness. 
[Shakinj^ his head.] I can’t sec how your brother could let 
you go, Asta ! 

A ST A [suppressing her emotion]: Alfred got married, you see. 

borghejm: Wasn’t that hard on you ? 

asta: Oh yes, at first. I felt I’d lost him completely all at once. 

borghejm: Well, luckily you hadn’t done that. 

asta: No. 

borghejm: But, all the same - how could he do it! Marry, 
I mean - when he could have kept you all to himself. 
asta [looking straight in front oj her]: He was subject to the 
law of change, I suppose. 
borghejm: The law of change? 
asta: Alfred calls it that. 

borghejm: Pooh, - a stupid sort of law, that must be! I 
don’t believe in that law for a moment. 

AST A [getting up]: You may come to believe in it in time. 
borghejm: Never while I live! [Earnestly.] But look here, 
Miss Asta ! Do be reasonable - for once m a while. In this 
business, I mean - 

ASTA [interrupting]: Oh no, no, - don t let us start on that 
again ! 

borghejm [continuing as kfcrc]: Yes, Asta - I can’t possibly 
let you go so easily. Your brother’s got everything arranged 
now the way he hkes best. lie’s living his life quite con- 
tentedly without you. Doesn’t miss you at all. And then 
there’s the - the thing that at one stroke alters your whole 
position out here - 

ASTA [starting]: What do you mean by that? 
borghejm: The child’s gone. What else? 

ASTA [recovering herself]: Little Eyolf’s gone; yes. 
borghejm: And so what more have you really to do here? 
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Yon haven't got the poor httle boy to look after any 
longer. No duties, no work here of any kind - 

AST a: Oh, please, Mr Borghcjni - don't make it so hard for 
me! 

bohghejm: Why, I should have to be a fool, not to try my 
utmost. One of these days I shall leave town. Shan’t be able 
to meet you there. Perhaps not be able to see you again for 
a long, long time. And who knows what may happen in 
the meanwliile ? 

AST A [smiliti^ seriously] : Are you afraid of the law of change, 
after all? 

borghejm: No; that I a,.i tiotl [Lauf^hs bitterly.] And there's 
nothing to change, either. Not with you, I mean. For you 
don’t care much about me, I can see. 

AST a; You know very well I do. 

borghejm: Yes, but not enough, by a long way. Not in the 
way I want. [More excitedly,] Good lord, Asta - Miss Asta- 
this is crazy of you I Absolutely mad I Somewhere in the 
next few days, perhaps, all hfe's happiness may be lying 
waiting for us. And we’re to let it he! Aren’t we going to 
regret that, Asta ? 

ASTA [quietly]: I don’t know. But we have to let them lie, 
just the same - all the radiant possibilities. 

BORGHEJM [controlling himselj and looking at her] : I’m to build 
my roads alone, then ? 

ASTA [luarmly] : Oh, if only I could share that with you ! Help 
you with the work. Share the joy with you - 

borghejm: Would you do it -if you could? 

asta: Yes. I would. 

borghejm: But you can't? 

ASTA [looking down]: Would you be satisfied with half of 
me? 

borghejm: No. I must have you whole and entire. 

ASTA [looking at him and speaking quietly]: Then I can’t. 

borghejm: Good-bye, then, Miss Asta. [He is about to go. 
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ALLMERS comes up the height in the background from the left. 
BORGHEJM stops.] 

ALLMERS [at the top oj the steps, speaking quietly and pointing] : 
Is Rita ill there in the summer-house ? 

BORGHEJM: No; there’s no one here but Miss Asta. [all- 
MERS comes nearer.] 

ASTA [going towards him] : Shall I go down and look for her? 
Bring her up here, perhaps ? 

ALLMERS [putting the suggestion aside]: No, no, no. Let it 
be. [To BORGHEJM.] Is it you whoVe hoisted the flag 
there ? 

BORGHEJM: Yes. Mrs Allmers asked me to. That’s why 1 
came up here. 

allmers: And you go tonight, don’t you? 

BORGHEJM: Yes. Tonight I’m going for certain. 

ALLMERS [with a glancc towards asta]: And have secured a 
good travelling companion, I expect. 

BORGHEJM [shaking his head]: I’m travelling alone. 

ALLMERS [surprised]: Alone! 

BORGHEJM; Quite alone. 

ALLMERS [absently]: Really? 

BORGHEJM: And shall remain alone, too. 

allmers: There’s something Lmble m being alone. It seems 
to chill me right through - 

asta: Oh but, Alfred, you’re not alone! 

allmers: There can be something terrible in that too, 
Asta. 

asta [sick at heart] : Oh, don’t talk hke that 1 Don’t think like 
tliat ! 

ALLMERS [without listening to her] : But since you’re not travel- 
ling with -? Since there’s nothing that ties you? Why 
won’t you stay out here with me - and with Rita? 

ASTA [uneasily]: No, I can’t do that. I simply must go into 
town now. 

allmers: But only into town, Asta. You hear! 
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asta: Yes. 

ALLMERS: And you’re to promise me you’ll come out here 
again quite soon. 

ASTA \cjuickly\: No, no; I can’t promise you that, as yet. 

ALLMERS: All right. As you hke. So wc’ll meet in town, then. 

ASTA [imploring]: But, Alfred, you must stay at home with 
Rita now ! 

ALLMERS [turns ^0 BORGHEjM, without answering] : It might be 
best for you not to have any travelling companion after all. 

BORGIIEJM [protesthig]: Oh, how can you say a thing like 
that ! 

ALLMERS: Yes, because can never tell whom you may 
happen to meet afterwards. On the way. 

ASTA [involuntarily]: Alfred! 

ALLMERS: The right companion for the journey. When it is 
too late. Too late. 

ASTA [low and tremulously]: Alfred! Alfred! 

BORGHEjM [looking from one to the other]: What does this 
mean? I don’t understand - 

[rita comes up from the left at the back.] 

RITA [with a cry oj distress] : Oh, don’t all go away from me ! 

ASTA to meet her]: Yon Sciid you’d rather be alone - 

RITA: Yes, but I daren’t. It’s beginning to get so dark and 
ugly. I feel as if there were wide open eyes looking at me. 

ASTA [softly and with sympathy] : And even if there were, Rita ? 
You shouldn’t be afraid of those eyes. 

RITA: How can you say that! Not afraid I 

ALLMERS [earnestly]: Asta, I implore you - by every tiling on 
earth - stay here - with Rita ! 

RITA: Yes! And with Alfred too! Do! Do, Asta! 

asta[ fighting] : Oh, I want to, more than I can say - 

RITA: Well, do it, then! For Alfred and I cant live through 
the grief and the loss alone. 

ALLMERS [sombrely]: Say rather - through the remorse and 
the torment. 
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RITA: Oh, whatever you want to call it - we can’t bear it 
alone, the two of us. Oh, Asta, I do beg and beseech you ! 
Stay here and help us ! Take Eyolf ’s place for us - 

ASTA [shrinking] : EyolPs -! 

RITA: Yes, won’t she be welcome to, Alfred? 

ALLMERS: If she will and can. 

RITA: You used to call her your httle Eyolf before. [Seizing 
her hand.] In future you shall be onr Eyolf, Asta ! Eyolf, just 
as you were before. 

ALLMERS [with Controlled passion]: Stay - and share our life, 
Asta. With Rita. With me. With me - your brother! 

ASTA [having reached her decision, withdrawing her hand] : No. I 
can’t. [Turning to borghejm.] Mr Borghejm, what time 
does the steamer go ? 

borghejm: Immediately. 

ASTA: Then I must go on board. Will you come with 
me? 

BORGHEJM [with a suppressed outburst ofjoy ] : Will I ? Yes, yes, 
yes 1 

ASTA: Come along, then. 

RITA [slowly] : Ah, that’s it. Well, then you can’t stay with us. 

ASTA [throwing herself on her neck] : Thank you for everythmg, 
Rita! [Crossing over and seizing Alfred’s hatid.] Alfred, - 
good-bye ! A thousand, thousand good-byes ! 

ALLMERS [low and eagerly]: What is tliis, Asta? It looks hke 
flight. 

ASTA [in quiet anguish]: Yes, Alfred. It is a flight. 

ALLMERS: A flight - from me\ 

ASTA [whispering] : A flight from you - and from myself. 

ALLMERS [shrinking hack]: Ah -! 

[asta goes quickly down the path in the background. 
BORGHEJM waves his hat and follows her. rita leans 
against the entrance to the summer-house, allmers, in 
great mental agitation, goes over to the railing and stands 
there, looking down. A pause.] 
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ALLMERS [turnitig and speaking with hard-won control\ \ Here 
comes the steamer. Look there Rita. 

RITA: I daren’t look at it. 

ALLMERS: You daren’t? 

RITA: No. Because it has a red eye. And a green one, too. 
Great glowing eyes. 

ALLMERS: Why, that’s only the lights, you know. 

RITA: In future they will be eyes. For me. They gaze and gaze 
out of the gloom. And into the gloom too. 

ALLMERS: Now it’s come alongside. 

RITA: Where is it putting in tonight, then? 

ALLMERS [nearer]: At the jetty, as usual, my dear - 

RITA [standing erect] : How can it put in there \ 

ALLMERS: It must. 

RITA: But it was there thatEyolf-! How can those people put 
in there ! 

ALLMERS: Yes, life is pitiless, Rita. 

RITA: Human beings are heartless. They’ve no thought. 
Either for the living or for the dead. 

ALLMERS: You’re quite right. Life goes on its way. Exactly 
as if nothing in the world had happened. 

RITA [looking straight in front oj her] : It’s rather that nothing has 
happened. Not for the others. Only for us two. 

ALLMERS [his grief anfaking]: Yes, Rita, - it was so useless, 
your bearing him in pain and tears. Because now he’s gone 
again - and left no trace behind him. 

RITA: Only the crutch was saved. 

ALLMERS [angrily] : Be quiet! Don’t let me hear that word I 

RITA [lamenting] : Oh, I can’t bear the thought, that we haven’t 
got him any more. 

ALLMERS [coldly and bitterly] : You could do without him per- 
fectly well, while you had liiin. You didn’t set eyes on iiim 
for half a day at a time. 

RITA: No, because then I knew that I could see him any 
moment I wanted to. 
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ALLMERS: Yes, that’s just how we’ve gone on, throwing 
away the short time we had with little Eyolf. 

RITA [listening, in anguish]: Do you hear, Alfred! Now it’s 
ringing again I 

ALLMERS [looking out] : It’s the steamer, that’s ringing. They’re 
just putting out. 

RIT A : Oh, it’s not that bell I mean. I’ve heard it all day ringing 
in my ears. Now it’s ringing again ! 

ALLMERS [going across to her]: You’re mistaken, Rita. 

RITA: No, I hear it so clearly. It sounds like the passing-bell. 
Slow. Slow. And always the same words. 

ALLMERS: Words? What words? 

RITA [nodding, in time]: ‘The crutch - is float - ing. The 
crutch - is float - ing.’ Oh, surely you must be able to hear 
it too. 

ALLMERS [shaking his head] : I don’t hear any tiling. And there 
isn’t anything, either. 

RITA: Ob, yes, you can say what you like. I hear it so clearly. 

ALLMERS [looking out ouer the railing] : They’re on board now, 
Rita. The boat’s crossing now to the town. 

RITA: To tliink you can’t hear it ! ‘The crutch - is float - ing. 
The crutch - is float - ing.’ 

ALLMERS [going across] : You’re not to stand listening for some- 
tliing that doesn’t exist. I’m telling you that Asta and I3org- 
hejm are on board now. On their way already. Asta is 
gone. 

RITA [looking timidly at him]: So I suppose you will soon be 
gone too, Alfred ? 

ALLMERS [quickly]: What do you mean by that? 

RITA: That you’ll follow your sister. 

ALLMERS: Has Asta said anything? 

RITA: No. But you said yourself it was for Asta’s sake that - 
that we two came together. 

ALLMERS: Yes, but you, you yourself held me. By our life 
together. 
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RITA: Oh, but Vm not~not so - irresistibly beautiful for you 
any more. 

ALLMERS: The law of change could perhaps hold us together, 
nevertheless. 

RITA [nodding slowly] : There is a change going on in me now. 
I find it agonizing. 

ALLMERS: Agonizing? 

RITA: Yes, for t|jerc’s something like birth in that too. 

ALLMERS: It is that. Or a resurrection. Passmg on to higher 
hfe. 

RITA [looking despondently before her]: Yes, - with the loss of 
all, all life’s happiness. 

ALLMERS: That loss, that is precisely the gain. 

RITA [angrily]: Oh, words! Good lord, we’re creatures of 
earth, after all. 

ALLMERS: We have some kinship with sea and heavens too, 
Rita. 

RITA: You, perhaps. Not I. 

ALLMERS: Oh yes. You, more than you realize yourself. 

RITA [coming a step nearer] : Listen, Alfred - couldn’t you think 
of taking up your work again ? 

ALLMERS: The work you used to hate? 

RITA: I’m more easily satisfied now. I’m wilhng to share you 
with the book. 

ALLMERS: Why? 

RITA: Simply to keep you here with me. Just near at hand. 

ALLMERS: Oh, I can help you so little, Rita. 

RITA: But perhaps I could help you. 

ALLMERS: With my work, do you mean? 

RITA: No. To live your life. 

ALLMERS [shaking his head]: I don’t think I’ve any life to 
hve. 

RITA: Well, to bear your life, then. 

ALLMERS [looking sombrely bejore him]: I beUeve it would be 
best for both of us if we parted. 
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RITA [lookinj^ searchingly at him] : Where would you go, then ? 
Maybe to Asta, after all ? 

ALLMERS; No. Ncver to Asta again, 

RITA: Where, then? 

ALLMERS: Up to the solitude. 

RITA: Up among the lulls? Is that what you mean? 

ALLMERS: Yes. 

RITA: But this is mere fantasy, Alfred! You couldn’t live up 
there. 

ALLMERS: I’m drawn to them, nevertheless. 

RITA: Why ? T ell me why I 

ALLMERS: Sit down. And I’ll tell you something. 

RITA; Something that happened to you up there? 

ALLMERS: Yes. 

RITA; And that you didn’t tell Asta and me? 

ALLMERS: Yes. 

RITA: Ah, you’re so quiet about evcrytliing. You shouldn’t 
be. 

ALLMERS: Sit down there. And I’ll tell you about it. 

RITA: Yes, yes - you tell me 1 [She sits on the bench by the sum- 
mer-house.] 

ALLMERS:! was alone up there. In the middle of the high fells. 
And I came to a great, desolate mountain lake. And that 
lake 1 had to cross. But I couldn’t do it. For there was no 
boat and no people. 

RITA: Well? And so? 

ALLMERS; So I Struck out on my own into a side valley. For 
there I thought I should come out above the fells and among 
the mountain-tops. And down again to the other side of 
the lake. 

RITA: Oh, Alfred! So I suppose you lost your bearings! 

ALLMERS: Yes; I made a mistake in the direction. For there 
was no road or path. And I walked the whole day. And the 
whole of the next night, too. And in the end I didn’t thmk 
I should ever get back to human beings again. 
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RITA: Not home to us? Ah then. Tin sure, your thoughts 
came back here. 

ALLMERs: No, - they didn’t. 

RITA: Didn’t? 

ALLMERS; No. It was so strange. It seemed as tliough you and 
Eyolf had gone far, far away from me. And so had Asta, 
too. 

RITA: But what did you think about, then ? 

ALLMERS: I didn’t think. I went on, dragging myself along 
the precipices - and enjoyed the peace and well-being of the 
presence of death. 

RITA [ jutupin^ tip ] ; Oh don’t use words like that about some- 
thing so horrible ! 

ALLMERS: That was how I felt. No fear at all. It seemed as 
though death and I were going along like two good travell- 
ing companions. It was so reasonable - the wliolc thing 
seemed so simple at the time. People in my family don’t 
usually live to be old - 

RITA: Oh, don’t talk about things like that, Alfred! For you 
came out of it all right in the end. 

ALLMERS: Yes; all of a sudden I was through. On the other 
side of the lake. 

RITA: It was a night of terror for you, Alfred. But now it’s 
over, you won’t admit it to yourself. 

ALLMERS: That night lifted me to the heights of resolution. 
And that’s how it was I turned and came straight home. To 
Eyolf. 

RITA [softly]: Too late. 

ALLMERS: Yes. And then - my companion came and took 
him. And then there was horror in him. In everything. In 
all the tilings - that nevertheless we dare not leave. We’re 
so carthbound, Rita, both of us. 

RITA [with a i^limmer of joy ] : Yes, aren’t we ? You, t(>o ! [Com- 
ing nearer.] Oh, let’s live our life together as long as we 
can I 
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ALLMET^ s \shru^<^in(f his shoulders ] : Live our life, yes ! And have 
nothing to fill life with. All desolation and emptiness. As far 
as 1 can see. 

KIT A \iu misery]: Oh, sooner or later you will leave me, 
Alfred! I feel it! And I can see it in you, too! You’ll 
leave me ! 

ALLMTRS: With my travelling companion, do you mean? 

RITA: No, what I mean’s worse than that. You’ll leave me of 
your own free will. For you think it’s only here, with me, 
that you’ve nothing to live for. Answer me ! Isn’t that what 
you think ? 

ALLMERS [lookitio steadily at her]: And suppose I did think 
so-? 

[A noise and hrandiitiJ as if of atnfer; fierce voices are heard 
from far helotif. allmers to the railiiiif.] 

rtta: What ever is it? \ExcIaimituJ.] Ah, you’ll sec, they’ve 
found him ! 

ALEMiiRs: 1 le’ll never be found. 

RITA: But what is it, then? 

ALLMERS \coniinq hack] : Only a fight - as usual. 

rha: Down on the sliore? 

ALLMMKs: Yes. That whole settlement on the shore ought to 
go. Now the men have come home. Drunk, as they always 
arc. Knocking the children about. Listen to the boys 
screaming. The women are yelling for help for them - 

RITA: Well, shouldii’r we send someone down to help 
them ? 

ALLMLRS [hard and rin^ry]: Help them, who -didn’t help 
Eyolf ? No, let them go - just as they let Fyolf go ! 

RITA: Oh, you mustn’t talk hke that, Alfred! Mustn’t think 
like that ! 

ALLMERS : 1 can’t think anyhow else. All those old hovels 
ought to be torn down ! 

RITA: And what will become of all those poor people? 

ALLMERS: They must go somewdiere else. 
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RITA: And the children? 

ALLMERs: Won’t it be much the same, where they come to 
an end? 

RITA \quiet and reproachful] : You’re forcing yourself to be hard, 
Alfred. 

ALLMERS [excited]: I’ve a right to be hard, in future! It’s my 
duty, too I 

RITA: Your duty I 

ALLMERS: My duty to Eyolf. He mustn’t go unavenged. 
That’s what it comes to, Rita ! As I tell you. Think the thing 
over. Have the whoij place down there levelled to the 
ground - when I’m gone. 

RITA [looking searchingly at him]: When you’re gone? 

ALLMERS: Yes, for then you’ll have something at any rate to 
fill your life with. And that you must have. 

HIT \lfrwly and clearly]: You’re right, there. I must. But can 
you guess what I’m going to do - when you’re gone? 

ALLMERS: Why, what is it? 

RITA [slou/ly, with decision]: As soon as you’ve left me, I shall 
go down to the shore and bring all those poor, outcast 
children up here with me to our place. All the wretched 
little boys - 

ALLMERS: What will you do with them here? 

RITA: I will make them my own. 

ALLMERS: You Will ? 

RITA: Yes, I will. From the day you go, they shall be here, all 
of them - as if they were my own. 

ALLMERS [shocked]: In our little Eyolf’s place! 

RITA: Yes, in our little Eyolf ’s place. They shall have Eyolf’s 
rooms to live in. They shall have his books to read. His toys 
to play with. They shall take turns at sitting in his chair at 
table. 

ALLMERS: All this sounds like absolute madness! I don’t 
know a person in the world less fitted for a tiling like that 
than you. 
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RITA: Then I must educate myself for it. Teach myself. Train 
myself. 

ALLMERS: If tliis is in real earnest - everything you’re saying 
- then there must have been a change in you. 

RITA: Yes. There has, Alfred. You’ve seen to that. You 
have made an empty place in me. And 1 must try to fill 
it up with sometliing. Something that could seem like 
love. 

ALLMERS [standitig thoughtful for a moment, then lookhii^ at her]: 
As a matter of fact, we haven’t done much for those poor 
people down there. 

RITA: We’ve done nothing for them. 

ALLMERS: Hardly ever thought about them. 

RITA: Never thought about them in sympathy. 

ALLMERS: Wc, wlio had ‘the gold and the green forests’ - 

RITA: Our hands were elosed against them. And our hearts 
closed, too. 

ALLMERS [noddim^]: So perhaps it’s natural enough, after all, 
that they didn’t risk their lives to save little Eyolf. 

RITA [softly]: Think, Alfred. Arc you so sure that - that we 
would have dared that ourselves ? 

ALLMERS [uneasily, refusing the idea]: Don’t ever doubt that, 
Rita ! 

RITA: Ah, we’re creatures of this earth, my dear. 

ALLMERS: What exactly do you think you’ll do for all these 
outcast children? 

RITA: Try my best, I suppose, to sec if I can make their paths 
in life kindlier - and nobler. 

ALLMERS: If you can do that, then Eyolf was not born in 
vain. 

RITA: And not taken from us in vain cither. 

ALLMERS [looking Steadily at her]: Be clear about one thing, 
Rita. It’s not love that is driving you to this. 

RITA: No, It’s not. At least, not yet. 

ALLMERS: Well, what is it then exactly? 
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RITA [half avoiding the question]: You have so often talked to 
Asta about human responsibility - 

ALLMERS: About the book you hated. 

RITA: I still hate that book. But I sat and listened when you 
talked. And now I will try to go on myself. In niy way. 

ALLMERS [shaking his head]: It’s not for the sake of the book 
that wasn’t finished - 

RITA: No, I have another reason too. 

ALLMERS: What, then? 

RITA [softly, smiling sadly] : I want to make my peace, you see, 
with the wide open eyes. 

ALLMERS [deeply impress'd, fixnig his eyes on her]: Perhaps I 
could join you ? And help you, llita ? 

RITA: Would you? 

ALLMERS: Yes - if I only knew that 1 could. 

RITA [hesitating]: But then you’d have to stay here. 

ALLMERS [softly]: Let’s see if it wouldn’t work. 

RITA [almost inandibly]: Let us, Alfred. 

[They are both silent. Then allmers goes oinr to the 
fagstaff and hoists the flag to the top. rita statids by the 
summer-house and looks quietly at him.] 

ALLMERS [coming hack again] : There will be a hard day’s w^ork 
before us, Rita. 

RITA: You’ll see - the peace of the sabbath will rest upon us 
from time to time. 

ALLMERS [quietly, touched] : And we shall know then, perhaps, 
that the spirits arc with us. 

RITA [whispering]: Spirits? 

ALLMERS [as before]: Yes. They will be beside us perhaps - 
those whom we have lost. 

RITA [nodding slowly] : Our httle Eyolf. And your big Eyolf, 
too. 

ALLM ERS ahead] : It may be that, once or twice on hfe’s 

way, we shall see a glimpse of them. 

RITA: Where shall we look, Alfred -? 
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ALLMERS [f(2steniti(^ his eyes on her ] : Up. 

RITA [tioddin(r her agreement]: Yes, yes. Up. 

ALLMERS : Up, - to the mountain-tops. To the stars. And to 
the great stillness. 

RITA [holding out her hand to him] : Thanks. 
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CHARACTERS 


John Gadhifl Borkman, formerly a bank director 
Gunhild Borkman, his wife 
Eh HART Borkman, their son; a student 
Miss Ella Renliilim, Mrs Borkman s tiuiu sister 
Mrs Wilton 

V11.HI LM Fold Ai, clerk in n troveriunent ojjice 
F R I D A F o L D A L , /i/.< daughter 
Mrs Borkman’s maid 


The action takes place one winter evening 
on the Reiithenn family estate outside 
the capital 



ACT ONE 


MRS BORKMAN*s liviti(r-room, furnished with old-fashioned^ 
faded grandeur. An open sliding door leads into a garden-room with 
tuindows and a glass door in the background. Through it we look out 
to the garden luhere a snow-storm is driving in the dusk. In the 
right-hand wall is a door leading in from the hall. Further forward 
is a large, old, iron stove with a fire in it. On the left, toumrds the 
back is a single, smaller door. Downstage on the same side is a win- 
dow, covered with thick curtains. Betwee\i the window and the door 
is a sofa upholstered in horse-hair, with a table in front of it covered 
with a cloth. On the table is a lighted lamp with a shade. By the 
stove is a high-backed arm-chair. 

MRS BORKMAN /jf sitting oti the sofa with her crochet-work. She 
is an elderly woman of cold, distinguished appearance, her carriage 
stiff and her expression rigid; her thick hair is strongly marked with 
grey and she has fine, transparent hands. She wears a thick, dark 
silk dress which has once upon a time been handsome hut is now 
rather shabby and worn, and has a woollen shawl over her shoulders. 

She sits for a time erect and unmoving at her crocheting. Then the 
sound oj bells is heard from a sledgt driving by outside. 

MRS BORKMAN \ listenin^; her eyes light up with pleasure and she 
whispers involuntarily]: Erhart! At last! \She gets up >md looks 
out between the curtains. She seems disappointed and sits down again 
on the sofa at her work.] 

[After a moment the maid comes in from the hall with a 
visiting-card on a little tray.] 

MRS BORKMAN [.piickly]: Has Mr Erhart come after all? 

Tm; maid: No, jiia’am. But there’s a lady out here - 
MRS BORKMAN [putting her crochet aside]: Oh, Mrs Wilton, 
I expect - 

TUB MAID [coming nearer] : No, it’s a strange lady - 
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MRSBORKMAN [reaching for the card ] ; Let me see - [She reads it, 
gets up quickly and looks intently at the maid.] Are you sure 
this is for me? 

THE MAID : Yes, that*s what I understood - it was for madam. 

MRS dorkman: Did she ask to speak to Mrs Borkman? 

THE maid: Yes, she did. 

MRS borkman [shortly, with decisiori\\ Very well. Then say 
that Vm at home. 

[The MAID opens the door for the stranger and goes out 
herself missellarentheim comes into the room. She 
is like her sister in appearance, hut there is more oj suffering 
than of hardness in the expression of her face. It still shows 
signs of great beauty and character in her earlier years. Her 
heavy hair is brushed back in natural waves from her fore- 
head and is pure silver-white. She is dressed in black velvet 
with a hat and fur-lined cloak of the same stuff. The two 
sisters stand a moment in silence and look searchingly at 
each other. Each of them is evidently waiting for the other to 
speak first.] 

ELLA rfntheim [who has remained near the door]: Well, you 
look surprised to see me, Gunhild. 

MRS BORKMAN [standing erect and motionless bctiveen the sofa 
and the table and resting her finger-tips on the cloth] : Haven’t 
you come to the wrong place? The estate manager Hves in 
the side wing, you know. 

ELLA rentheim ; It isn’t the manager I want to talk to today. 

MRS borkman: Is it me, then, that you want? 

ellapentheim: Yes. I must speak to you for a moment. 

MRS borkman [coming forward into the room] : Well, sit down 
then. 

ELLA rentheim: Thank you. I can quite well stand for the 
moment. 

MRS borkman: Just as you like. But at least undo your cloak. 

ELLA rentheim [undoing her cloak ] : Yes, it’s very warm here. 

MRS borkman: 1 am always cold. 
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ELLA RENT HEIM [standing a moment and looking at her, her arms 
resting on the back of the arm-chair] : Well - Giinhild, it’ll soon 
be eight years since we last saw each other. 

MRS BORKMAN [coldly] I Since we spoke to each other, at any 
rate. 

ELLA rentheim: To be exact, since we spoke to each 
other; yes. Because you’ve probably seen me from time to 
time, when I had to make my yearly visit to the estate 
manager. 

MRS BORKMAN: Once or twice, I beheve. 

ELLA rentheim: And I’ve seen a ghmpse of you now and 
then. In the window there. 

MRS BORKMAN: It iiiust have been through the curtains. You 
have good eyes, of course. [Hard and cuttingly.] But the last 
time wc spoke to each other - it was in here, in this room of 
mine - 

ELLA RENTHEIM [tumiriq it aside] : Yes, yes, I know that, Gun- 

hild! 

MRS BORKMAN: The week before he - before he came out. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [moving away to the hack]: Oh, don’t talk 
about thatl 

MRS BORKMAN [firmly, hut in a low voice]: It was the week 
before he - the bank director was released. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [coming forward]’. Oh yes, yes, yes! I’m not 
forgetting that time. But it’s too terrible to think about! 
Only to go back to it for a single moment - oh ! 

MRS BORKMAN [hcavIly]: And yet one’s thoughts never 
manage to dwell on anything else. [Passionately, striking her 
hands together.] No, I can’t understand it. I never shall! I 
can’t sec why such a thing as that - why something so 
dreadful can fall upon one, single family ! And, to think, - 
our family ! A family as distinguished as ours ! Tliink of it, 
that it should overtake just that one ! 

ELLA rentheim: Oil, Gunhild, there were many, many 
more than our family - that the blow fell on. 
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MRS BORKMAN: Presumably; but I don’t mind so much 
about all those others. For it was only a matter of some 
money, or some papers, with them. But for us - ! For me ! 
And then for Erhart ! A cliild, as he was then ! [ With mount- 
ing excitement.] The shame that came on us two, who were 
innocent ! The dishonour ! The hideous, terrible dishonour ! 
And then, completely ruined as well ! 

ELLA RENTHEiM [tentatively]: Tell me, Gunhild - how does 
he take it ? 

MRS BORKMAN: Erhart, do you mean? 

ELLA RENTHEIM: No - he himself. How does he take it? 

MRS BORKMAN [with a gest,.re oj contempt] : Do you suppose I 
ask about that ? 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Ask ? You surely don’t need to ask -? 

MRS BORKMAN [looking at her in amazement]: But surely you 
don’t suppose I have anything to do with him ? That I ever 
meet him? Sec any tiling of liiin? 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Not eVCll that? 

MRS BORKMAN [in the same tone]: He, who was under lock 
and key for five years! [Hiding her face in her hands.] Oh, 
such a crushing humiliation! [With gathering anger.] And 
then to think what the name of John Gabriel Borknian 
stood for in the old days ! No, no, no - never see liim again ! 
Never ! 

ELLA RENTHEIM [looking at her for a moment] : You have a hard 
heart, Gunhild. 

MRS BORKMAN: For him, yes. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Still, he is your husband. 

MRS BORKMAN: Didn’t he say in court that it was I who 
began his ruin ? That I spent so much money - ? 

ELLA RENTHEIM [cautiously]: But wasn't there sOine truth in 
that? 

MRS BORKMAN: But wasn’t it he himself who wanted^^me 
to ? Everytliing had to be so senselessly extravagant - 

ELLA RENTHEIM: I know that well enough. But that’s just 
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why you should have stood out against it. And you cer- 
tainly didn’t. 

MRS borkman: Did I know that it wasn’t his own - the 
money he gave me to squander ? And that he squandered 
himself, too. Ten times more than I did! 

ELLA RENTHEiM [quietly]: Well, I suppose his position called 
for it. For a great part of it, anyhow. 

MRS BORKMAN [scomfully] : Yes, the excuse always was that 
we must 'keep up an appearance’. And he kept up an ap- 
pearance all right - with a vengeance! Drove a four-in- 
hand - as if he were a king. Had people bowing and scrap- 
ing to him, like a king. [Laughing.] And they called him by 
his Christian name too - all over the country - just as if he 
were the king himself. ‘John Gabriel*, ‘John Gabriel’. They 
all knew what a great man ‘Jolin Gabriel’ was ! 

ELLA RENTHEIM [warmly and emphatically]: He was a great 
man in those days, too. 

MRS borkman; Yes, it certainly looked like it. But never, 
not by a single word, did he let me know how his affairs 
really stood. Never a hnit as to where he got his means 
from. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: No, no - the others had no idea of that 
cither. 

MRS borkman: It didn’t matter about the others. But he was 
bound in duty to tell the truth to me. And he never did ! He 
only lied - lied to me absolutely - 

ELLA RENTHEIM [interrupting]: That he certainly didn’t, Gun- 
hild! He may have concealed it. But he certainly didn’t 
lie. 

MRS borkman: Oh well, call it wdiat you like. It comes to 
just the same thing. Anyhow, it fell to ruins. Everything. 
All that glory came to an end. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [to hersclj]: Ycs, everything fell to ruins - 
for him - and for others. 

MRS BORKMAN [drawing herself up and speaking threateningly]: 
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But I tell you this, Ella - Tni not giving up yet. I shall find 
a way to raise myself up again. You may be sure of that! 

ELLA RENTHEiM [anxiously]: Raise yourself up? What do 
you mean by that? 

mrsborkman: Raise up my name and honour and position I 
Raise up my whole ruined life, that’s what I mean I I have 
someone behind me, let me tell you. Someone who shall 
wash clean all that - that he has blackened. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Guiihild I Guiihild I 

MRS BORKMAN \with mounfitij^ passion]'. There’s an avenger 
hving, I tell you. One who shall make up to me for all his 
father’s crimes. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Erhart, I suppose. 

MRS BORKMAN: Yes, Erhart - my splendid son! He will be 
able to raise up the family, the house, the name. Everything 
that can be raised up. And perhaps more besides. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: And ill what way do you expect this to be 
done? 

MRS BORKMAN: That must come as it can. I don’t know how 
it will come. But I know that it will and it shall come some 
day. [Looking at her with a question.] Why, - Ella - isn’t it 
actually what you’ve been tliinking too, ever since he was 
a child ? 

ELLA RENTHEIM: No, I caiTt quitc say that. 

MRS BORKMAN: Isn’t it? Then why did you take charge of 
him ? At that time when the storm broke loose over - over 
this house. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: You couldn’t do it yourself at that time, 
Gunhild. 

MRS BORKMAN: No. I couldn’t do it. As for his father, the 
law relieved liim of his responsibihty, where he was ... so 
well guarded . . . 

ELLA RENTHEIM [outraged]: Oh, to think that you can say 
such things! You\ 

MRS BORKMAN [with a venomous expression]: And that yoM 
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could bring yourself to take charge of a - a child of John 
Gabriel. Exactly as if the child was your own. Take him 
from me - and go home with him. And keep him in your 
home year after year. Till the boy was nearly grown-up. 
[Looking mistrustingly at her.\ Just why did you do that, Ella ? 
Why did you keep him? 

ELLA rentheim: I got to be so fond of him - 

MRS borkman: More than I - his mother ! 

ELLA RENTHEIM [avoiding the suhject\ \ I don’t know about 
that. And then Erhart was rather delicate as a growing boy - 

MRS borkman: Erhart - delicate! 

ELLA rentheim: Ycs, I think so. At that time, at any rate. 
And then the air’s so much milder out there on the west 
coast than it is here, you know. 

MRS BORKMAN [with a bitter smile]: Hm. Is that it? [Breaking 
off.] Yes, you certainly have done a great deal for Erhart, 
I know. [Changing her tone.] Well, of course, you have the 
means to. [Smiling,] You were so fortunate you see, Ella. 
You got back everything that was yours. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [hurt] 1 1 took iio Steps about that, I can assure 
you. I had no idea - till long, long after - that the papers that 
were m my account at the bank - that they were saved - 

MRS borkman: Well, well, 1 don’t understand that kind of 
tiling. I only say that you were fortunate. [Looking at her, 
with a question.] But since you did, of your own accord, 
imdertakc to bring up Erhart for me -? What was your 
purpose, then, in doing that? 

ELLA RENTHEIM [looking at her] : My purpose -? 

MRS borkman: Yes, of course you must have had a purpose. 
What did you want to do with Inm? To make of him, I 
mean ? 

ELLA rentheim [slowly]: I wanted to smooth the way for 
Erhart and let him be happy here on earth. 

MRS BORKMAN [scornfully] : Pooh! People in our situation 
have something more to do than tliink of happiness. 
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ELLA rentheim: What - what do you mean? 

MRS BORKMAN [lookitiq firmly and earnestly at her\ : Erhart has 
first and foremost to see to it that his brilhaiice is recognized 
far and wide, so that no one in the country sees a trace, any 
longer, of the shadow liis father cast upon me - and upon 
my son. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [searchinqly]: Tell me, Gmihild, is that what 
Erhart himself asks of life -? 

MRS BORKMAN [ui surprise]: Well, we’ll hope so! 

ELLA rentheim: -or isn’t it rather what yon ask of liiin? 

MRS BORKMAN [shortly]: Erhart and I always ask the same 
things of ourselves. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [sadly and slowly]: You’re so sure of your 
boy after all, Gunliild. 

MRS BORKMAN [with Veiled triumph]: Yes, God be thanked, I 
am. You may be certain of that. 

ELLA rentheim: Thcii it seems to me you must really count 
yourself happy after all. In spite of all the rest. 

mrsdorkman:! do, too. As far as that goes. But then, every 
minute, you sec, all these other tilings come rushing down 
upon me like a storm. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [with a change of voice]: Tell me, and you 
may as well do it straight away -. For it was really that I 
came to see you about - 

MRS borkman: What? 

ELLA rentheim: Something I think I must talk to you 
about ... Tell me. Erhart isn’t hving out here with - with 
the rest of you. 

MRS borkman [in a hard voice]: Erhart can’t hve out here 
with me. He has to live ui town. 

ELLA rentheim: That’s what he wrote me. 

MRS borkman: He must, for the sake of his studies. But he 
conies out to sec me for a little while every evening. 

ELLA rentheim: Well, I wonder if I could see him, then? 
And talk to him at once ? 
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MRS BORKMAN: He hasn’t come yet. But I’m expecting him 
every minute. 

ELLA RENT HEIM: Yes, Guiihild, he must have come. I can 
hear him walking about upstairs. 

MRS BORKMAN [with a rapid (flaticc]: Up in the gallery? 

ELLA rentheim: Yes. I’ve heard him up there ever since I 
came. 

MRS BORKMAN [turtiifi^ her eyes away from Ella]: That’s not 
he, Ella. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [with surprise]: Isn't that Erhart? [Guessing.] 
Who is it then ? 

MRS borkman: The director. 

ELLA rentheim [softly, controlling her distress]: ]oh.n Gabriel 
Borkman ! 

MRS borkman: lie walks up and down like that; to and fro. 
From morning till night. Day in, day out. 

ELLA rentheim: It’s true. I’ve heard rumours of it - 

mrsborkman;! can believe it. No doubt there are rumours 
about us out here. 

ELLA rentheim: Erhart has spoken of it. In his letters. That 
his father generally kept to himself - up there. And you to 
yourselt, down here. 

MRS borkman: Yes, it’s been like that, Ella. Ever since they 
let him out. And sent him home to me. Through all those 
eight long years. 

ELLA rentheim: But I’ve never believed it could really be 
true. That it could be possible — 

MRS BORKMAN [uodditig] I It IS true. And can never be anyhow 
else. 

ELLA rentheim [looking at her]: This must be a terrible life, 
Gunlhld. 

MRS borkman: More than terrible, Ella. Hardly to be borne 
much longer. 

ELLA rentheim: I can understand that. 

MRS borkman: Always hearing his step up there. Right 
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from early morning till far into the night. And so clearly as 
it sounds down here. 

ELLA rentheim: Ycs, it's odd how clear it is here. 

MRS BORKMAN: Many a time it comes over me that I have a 
sick wolf pacing his cage up there in the gallery. As though 
it were right over my head. [Listens and whispers.] Just hsten, 
now! Listen! To and fro - the wolf going to and fro. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [tentatively] : Couldn’t anything else be done, 
Gunhild ? 

MRS BORKMAN [dismissing the question]: He has never made 
any move about it. 

ELLA rentheim; Blit couldn’t you make the first move? 

MRS BORKMAN [flaring up]: I! After all the injury he has 
done me! No, thank you. I’d rather let the wolf go on 
pacing round up there. 

ELLA rentheim: It’s too warm for me here. May I take my 
things off, after all? 

MRS BORKMAN: Yes, I asked you to before - 

[ella RENTHEIM puts down her cloak and hat on a chair 
near the entrance door.] 

ELLA rentheim: Doii’t you ever happen to meet him out- 
side the house ? 

MRS BORKMAN [laughing bitterly]: In society, do you mean? 

ELLA rentheim: I mcaii when he goes out for fresh air. On 
the paths in the wood, or - 

MRS BORKMAN: The director never goes out. 

ELLA rentheim: Not sometimes in the dusk? 

MRS BORKMAN; Never. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [moved]'. He can’t bring himself to it? 

MRS BORKMAN: Apparently he can’t. He has his big moun- 
tain cape and his hat hanging in the cupboard. In the hall, 
you know - 

ELLA RENTHEIM [to hcrsclf] The cupboard we used to play in , 
when we were small - 

[nodding] : And now and again, late in the 
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evening, I can hear him come down to put his things on 
and go out. But instead he stops half-way down the 
stairs - and turns back. And then he goes up again to the 
gallery. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [quietly ] : Don’t any of his old friends go up 
there and see him ? 

MRS BORKMAN: He has no old friends. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: But he had so many - once. 

MRS BORKMAN: Hm. He took a sure way of getting rid of 
them. He was a dear friend to his friends, was John Gabriel. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Ah ycs; you’re right there, Gunhild. 

MRS BORKMAN [angrily]: All the same, I must say it’s petty, 
low, mean, contemptible to set so much store by any small 
loss they may have suffered through liim. After all, it was 
only a money loss. Nothing more. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [without answering]: So he hves up there all 
alone. Absolutely by himself. 

MRS BORKMAN: Yes, pretty nearly. It’s true, I hear that an 
old copying clerk or someone hke that goes up to see him 
now and again. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Oh, ycs. That’s probably a man called 
Foldal. I know those two were friends as young men. 

MRS BORKMAN: Ycs, they were, I believe. But I don’t know 
anything about liim. He never came into our circle of ac- 
quaintances. In the days when we had one - 

ELLA RENTHEIM: But tiou^ he does come to see him? 

MRS BORKMAN: Yes, he’s iiot abovc that. But it goes without 
saying that he only comes when it’s dark. 

ellarentheim: This Foldal - he was one of the people who 
lost something when the bank failed. 

MRS BORKMAN [casually] : Yes, I think I do remember that he 
lost some money too. But it was no doubt quite incon- 
siderable. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [with slight emphasis ] : It was all he possessed. 

MRS BORKMAN [smiling]', why, good gracious, what he 
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possessed - it must really have been negligible, you know. 
Nothing to speak of. 

ELLA RENT HEIM: It Certainly wasnt spoken of at the trial - 
not by Foldal. 

mrsborkman: And besides, I can assure you that Erhart has 
made a very fair return for the trifling sum. 

ELLA rentheim [surprised]: Erhart has! How has Erhart 
managed to do that? 

MRS BORKMAN: He’s taken up Foldafs youngest daughter. 
And educated her - so that perhaps she’ll be able to 
make her way and support herself some day. That’s much 
more, you realize, than the father could have done for 
her. 

ELLA rentheim: Yes, the father’s pretty badly off, I should 
tliink. 

MRS BORKMAN: And then Erhart’s arranged for her to leani 
music. She’s got on so well already that she can go up to - 
to him upstairs, in the gallery - and play to Iiim. 

ELLA rentheim: So he’s still fond of music? 

mrsborkman: Oh yes, I suppose he is. Of course he has the 
piano that you sent out here - when he was expected back - 

ELLA rentheim: And she plays to him on that? 

MRS BORKMAN: Yes, every now and then. In the evenings. 
Erhart saw to that too. 

ELLA rentheim: But does the poor girl have to come all 
that long way out here? And then home to town again? 

MRS BORKMAN: No, shc doesn’t need to do that. Erhart has 
arranged for her to stay with a lady who lives quite near 
here. It’s a Mrs Wilton - 

ELLA RENTHEIM [interested]: Mrs Wilton ! 

MRS BORKMAN; A very rich woman. Someone you don’t 
know. 

ELLA rentheim: I’ve heard the name. Mrs Famiy Wilton, I 
think - 

MRS BORKMAN: Ycs, quite right. 
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ellarentheim: Erhart has written about her several times. 
Dges she live out here now ? 

MRS BORKMAN: Ycs, shc’s taken a small house here. She 
moved out from town some time ago. 

ELLA RENTHEIM \hesitating a little]: People say she’s divorced 
from her husband. 

MRS BORKMAN; Her husband’s been dead several years. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Yes, but they were divorced He divorced 
her. 

M R s B o R K M A N : He left her, that’s what he did. The fault cer- 
tainly wasn’t hers. 

ELLA RENT HEIM: Do you know her at all well, Giinhild? 

MRS BORKMAN: Oh yes, fairly well. She lives quite close at 
hand. So she looks in to see me every now and then. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: And you like her all right? 

MRS BORKMAN: Slic’s SO extremely iiitelhgent. Remarkably 
acute in her judgements. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: In her judgements about pcoplc, you mean ? 

MRS BORKMAN: Yes, principally about people. Erhart, now; 
she’s studied him carefully. Right through and through - 
to his very soul. And so she worships him - quite naturally. 

ELL\ RENTHEIM [witli somc suhtlcty]: So perhaps she knows 
Erhart even better than she knows you ? 

MRS BORKMAN: Ycs, Erhart used to meet her very often in 
town. Before she came out here. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [itiauitioHsly]: And yet she moved out from 
town ? 

MRS BORKMAN [takev aluick and looking sharply at her]: Yet! 
What do you mean by that? 

ELLA RENTHEIM [cvasii^cly]: Oh, well, - I don’t know. 

mrsborkman.'You said it in such a curious w ay. There was 
something you meant by it, Ella ! 

ELLA RENTHEIM [lookitig hcr Straight in the eyes]: Yes, 
there was, too, Gimhild. There was something I meant by 
it. 
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mrsborkman: Very well, then, say it straight out! 

ELLA rentheim: First I want to say this; I think I too have a 
kind of right in Erhart. Or do you perhaps think 1 haven’t ? 

MRS BORKMAN [looking acToss the room] : Of course. After the 
money you’ve spent on him, well - 

ELLA rentheim: Oh not for that, Gunhild. But because I’m 
fond of liim - 

MRS BORKMAN [smiling scornfully]: Of my son ? Can you be? 
You ? In spite of everything ? 

ELLA rentheim: Yes, I can. In spite of everything. And I 
am. I’m fond of Erhart. As fond as I possibly can be of any- 
one - nowadays. At m , age. 

MRS BORKMAN: Oh vcry well then, never mind. But - 

ELLA rentheim: And so, you see, I get anxious directly I see 
anything that threatens him. 

mrsborkman: Threatens Erhart ! Why, u4iat threatens him ? 
Or who threatens him ? 

ELLA rentheim: In the first place, you do, - in your way - 

MRS BORKMAN [vehemently]: I! 

ELLA rentheim: And then this Mrs Wilton too - I’m afraid 
of her. 

MRS BORKMAN [looking at her speechless for a moment]: And 
you can believe a thing like that about Erhart! About my 
own son ! He, who has his great mission to carry out I 

ELLA RENTHEIM [disregarding i7]: Oh, his mission! 

MRS BORKMAN [indignantly]: How dare you say that so con- 
temptuously ! 

ELLA RE NT HEIM: Do you think that a young man, at Erhart’s 
age - healthy and liigh-spirited - do you thmk he’s going to 
sacrifice himself for - for such a tiling as a ‘mission’ ! 

MRSBORKMAN [firm and determined] : Erhart will ! That I know 
for certain. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [shaking her head] : You neither know it nor 
believe it, Gunhild. 

MRS BORKMAN: Not beheve it! 
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ELLA rentheim: It*s Only a dream of yours. Because if you 
hadn’t that to cling to you feel you’d fall into utter despair. 

MRS borkman: Yes, I certainly should despair. 

And perhaps that's what you’d rather see, Ella ! 

ELLA rentheim [lifting her head]: Yes, I’d rather see that - if 
you can’t save yourself except by sacrificing Erhart. 

MRS BORKMAN [threateningly]: You want to come between 
us ! Between mother and son ! You ! 

ELLA rentheim: I want to free him from your control, 
your power - your dominance. 

MRS BORKMAN [triumphantly]: You can’t do that any more! 
You had him tied to you - all that time - till he was fifteen. 
But now I’ve won liiin back, you see ! 

ELLA rentheim: Then I’ll win him back from you ! [Husk- 
ily; almost in a whisper.] We two, we have fought to the 
death for a man before this, Gunhild ! 

MRS borkman [looking at her exultantly] : Yes, and I won the 
victory. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [smiling Contemptuously]: Do you still think 
you won anytliing by that victory ? 

MRS BORKMAN [gloomily] : No; you’re certainly right in that. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: You woii’t will anything by it this time 
either. 

MRS borkman: Not win anything, by keeping a mother’s 
control over Erhart ! 

ELLA RENTHEIM: No, because it’s only control over him that 
you want. 

MRS borkman: And you, then? 

ELLA RENTHEIM [warmly] : I want his affection - his soul - his 
whole heart -! 

MRS BORKMAN [passionately]: You won’t ever get that again 
in this world! 

ELLA RENTHEIM \ lookmg at her]: Have you ... seen to that? 

MRS BORKMAN [smiling] : Yes, I’ve taken that into my hands. 
Couldn’t you teU from his letters ? 
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ELLA RENT HEIM [nodding sloivly] ; Yes. I could hear you speak- 
ing in his letters lately. 

MRS BORKMAN [provocativcly]: I used those eight years, you 
sec - while I had him under my eye. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [controlling hcrself]: What did you say to 
Erhart about me ? Is it anything you can tell me ? 

MRS BORKMAN: Oh ycs, certainly. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Then do so, please. 

MRS BORKMAN; I Only told him what’s true. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Well? 

MRS BORKMAN: 1 impressed upon him continually that he 
must please remember that it was you we had to thank for 
it that we can live in the way we do. That we can live at all. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Nothing more than that? 

MRS BORKMAN: Oh, a diing like that rankles, you know. I 
feel that myself. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: But that’s only more or less what Erhart 
knew already. 

MRS BORKMAN: When he came home to me, he imagined 
that you did it all from goodness of heart. [Looking spitefully 
at her.\ Now he doesn’t believe that any longer, EUa. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Then what docs he bcheve now? 

MRS BORKMAN: Hc belicves what’s true. I asked him how he 
explained to himself tliat Aunt Ella never came out here to 
see us - 

ELLA RENTHEIM [interrupting]: He knew why before! 

MRS BORKMAN: He kuows it better now. You’d led him to 
believe that it was to spare me - and him up there in the 
gallery - 

ELLA RENTHEIM: And SO it was. 

MRS BORKMAN: Erhart doesn’t bcheve any of that now. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Then what have you made him behevc 
about me ? 

MRS BORKMAN: He believes, as is true, that you’re ashamed 
of us - despise us. And don’t you ? Didn’t you once plan to 
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get him right away from me? You think, Ella. You’ll 
remember all right. 

ELLARENTHEiM [putting it aside]: That was during the worst 
of die scandal. While the case was in court. I’m not think- 
ing of that any longer. 

MRS BORKMAN: It wouldn’t help you if you were. For what 
would become of his mission, then ! Oh no, thank you ! It’s 
me Erhart needs, not you. And so he’s as good as dead for 
you ! And you for liim ! 

ELLA RENT HEIM [cold and fcsolvcd]: We shall see. Because 
now I’m going to stay out here. 

MRS BORKMAN [staring at her]: Flere at the house? 

ELLA rentheim: Yes, here, 

MRS BORKMAN: Here - with us? The whole night? 

ELLA rentheim: I’m going to stay here all the rest of my 
life, if necessary. 

mrsborkman [collecting herself] : Very well, Ella - of course, 
the place is yours. 

ELLA rentheim: Oh, don’t be absurd! 

mrsborkman: The whole of it is yours. The chair I’m sitting 
on is yours. The bed I lie on, tossing slceplessly, - that be- 
longs to you. The food we eat, we get it from you. 

ELLA rentheim: That can’r be arranged any other way. 
John Gabriel can’t hold any property of his own. Because 
someone would come at once and take it away from him. 

mrsborkman:! know that quite well. We must put up with 
living on your pity .md charity. 

ELLARENTHEIM [coldly] : I caii’t prcvcnt your looking at it in 
that way, Gunhild. 

MRS BORKMAN: No, you Can’t. When do you want us to 
move ? 

ELLA RENTHEIM [looking at her]'. To move? , 

MRSBORKMAN [cxcifcdly] : Yes, you surely don’t imagine I’m 
going to go on living under the same roof as you ? No, I’d 
rather go into the workhouse or out on the roads ! 
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ELLA rentheim: Very well. Then let me take Erhart with 
me - 

MRS BORKMAN: Erhart! My own son! My child! 

ELLA rentheim: Yes. For then TU go straight home again. 

MRS BORKMAN [after a moment's reflection^ firmly] : Erhart shall 
choose between us himself. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [lookinj^ at her with doubt and uncertainty ] : He 
choose ? Why - dare you do that, Gunhild ? 

MRJ BOjlKMAN [with a hard lau^h]: Do I dare! Let my boy 
choose between his mother and you! Yes, I certainly dare. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [listening]: Is somebody coming? I think I 
hear - 

MRS BORKMAN: Then I expect it’s Erhart - 

[There is a quick knock on the door leading to the hall, which 
is opened immediately afterwards. MRS wilton comes in 
in evening dress and with an outdoor coat on. The maid 
follows her, having had no time to announce her and looking 
bewildered. The door is left standing half open, mrs wil- 
ton is a strikingly handsome woman in the thirties, full of 
vitality. She has wide, red, smiling lips, dancing eyes, and 
thick, dark hair.] 

MRS wilton: Good evening, my dear Mrs Borkman! 

MRS BORKMAN [rather drily]: Good evening, Mrs Wilton. 
[To the MAID, pointing to the garden-room.] Take out the lamp 
in there and light it. 

[The MAID takes the lamp and goes out with it.] 

MRS WILTON [seeing ELLA rentheim]: Oh, I beg your par- 
don - you’ve got visitors - 

MRS BORKMAN: Only my sister who’s come over here - 

[erhart BORKMAN flings open the half closed hall 
door and rushes in. He is a young man with bright, merry 
eyes. Very well dressed. His moustache is just beginning to 
show.] 

erhart BORKMAN [standing on the threshold, radiant with hap- 
piness] : What’s tliis ! Has Aunt Ella come ? [Going across to 
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her and seizing her hands.] Aunt Ella, Aunt Ella ! Why, is it 
possible ? You here ! 

ELLA RENTHEiM [throwing her arms round his neck]: Erhart! 
My dear, precious boy ! Why, how tall you’ve grown ! Oh, 
how lovely it is to see you again ! 

MRSBORKMAN [sharply] : What does this mean, Erhart ? Were 
you out in die hall hiding yourself? 

MRS WILTON [quickly] : Erhart - Mr Borkman came with me. 
MRS BORKMAN [measuring him with her eyes]: I see,^rhart. 

You don’t come to your mother first? 
erhart: Ijust had to go in to Mrs Wilton’s for a moment - 
to fetch little Frida. 

MRS borkman: Is that Miss Foldal with you too? 

MRS WILTON: Yes, we have her waiting outside in the hall. 
ERHART [calling out through the door]: Just go up, Frida. 

[There is a pause, ella rentheim watches erhart. He 
seems embarrassed and rather impatient; his face takes on a 
strained and colder expression. The maid brings the lighted 
lamp into the garden-roomy goes out again, and shuts the 
door behind her.] 

MRS borkman [ivith forced politeness]: Well, Mrs Wilton, if 
you would care to stay for the evening, then - 
MRS WILTON: No, thank you very much indeed, my dear 
Mrs Borkman. I really can’t do that. We have another in- 
vitation. We’re going down to Mr Hinkel’s. 

MRS BORKMAN [looking at her] : ‘We’ ? What do you mean by 
we ? 

MRS WILTON [laughing]: Well, I really only mean myself. 
But I was asked by the ladies of the house to bring Mr 
Borkman with me - if I should happen to see him. 

MRS borkman: And you did happen to, as I see. 

MRS WILTON: Yes, luckily. As he was so kind as to look in 
on me - to fetch little Frida. 

■MRS BORKMAN [drily] : My dear Erhart, I didn’t realize that 
you knew that family - these Flinkels. 
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ERHART [irritated]: No, I don’t actually know them. [He goes 
on a little impatiently.] You know perfectly well yourself, 
Mother, what people I know and don’t know. 

MRS WILTON: Oh, that’s nothing! One soon gets to know 
people in that house ! Lively, merry, hospitable people. The 
house is full of young women. 

MRS BORKMAN [with emphasis] : If I know my son aright, Mrs 
Wilton, that is not precisely the sort of society for liim. 

MRS WILTON: But good gracious, my dear Mrs Borkman, 
after all he’s young too I 

MRS borkman: Yes, fortmiately he is young. It wouldn’t be 
much use if he weren’t. 

ERHART [hiding his impatience]: All right, Mother - it goes 
without saying I shan’t go down to these Hinkels tonight. 
I’ll stay here, of course, with you and Aunt Ella. 

MRS borkman: I was sure of that, my dear Erhart. 

ELLA rentheim: No, Erhart - you certainly mustn’t stay 
away, for my sake-, - 

erhart: Why yes, of course, my dear Aunt; I wouldn’t 
think of any tiling else. [He looks uncertainly at mrs wil- 
TON.] But how shall we explain it? Will it really be all 
right? Because you’ve said ‘yes’ - for me. 

MRS WILTON [good-humouredly] : Oh nonsense ! Why should- 
n’t it be all right? When I arrive down there, in those 
bright, festive rooms - alone and forlorn (just think of it!) 
- why, I shall say ‘no’ - for you. 

erhart [slowly] : Well, if you really think it will be all right, 
then - 

MRS WILTON [brushing it lightly aside]: I’ve many a time said 
yes and no - for myself. How could you leave your aunt 
now, when she’s just this minute arrived ? Come, come, 
Mr Erhart - would that be behaving hke a son ? 

MRS borkman [displeased]: Like a son? 

MRS WILTON: Well, like an adopted son, then, Mrs Borkman. 

MRS borkman: Yes, you may well add that. 
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MRS WILTON: Oh, I think myself one has more to thank a 
good foster mother for than one's own real mother. 

MRS borkman: Has that been your experience? 

MRS WILTON: Well, unhappily - 1 knew very little about my 
mother. But if fd had such a good foster mother too - 
perhaps I shouldn’t have been so - so badly behaved as 
people say I am. [She turns to erhart.] Yes, my young 
friend, so you’re to stay quietly at home with your mother 
and your aunt and have tea ! [To r/ie ladies.] Good-bye, 
good-bye, dear Mrs Borkman ! Good-bye, Miss Rentheim ! 

[The LADIES how silently. She goes towards the door.] 

ERH ART [Jollowing her]: Shan’t I come with you a little way? 

MRS WILTON [<3/ the door, with a gesture oj refusal]: You shan’t 
come a step with me. I’m perfectly used to going about 
alone. [She stops in the doorway, looks at him and nods.] But I 
tell you, Mr Borkman - you be careful, now ! 

erhart: Why am I to be careful? 

MRS WILTON [gmly] : Why, because, as I go down the road- 
alone and forlorn, as I said - I shall try and cast a spell on 
you. 

erhart [latighing] : Oh, that! You’re going to try that again. 

MRS WILTON [half in earnest]: Yes, now take care. As I go 
down the hill, I will say in my own mind - right from my 
innermost will - I’ll say, ‘Mr Erhart Borkman, get your 
hat at once!’ 

MRS borkman: And then he’ll get it, you think? 

MRS WILTON [latighing]: Yes, indeed; he’ll seize liis hat at 
once. And then I’ll say, ‘Put your overcoat on mccly, 
Erhart Borkman! And your goloshes! Don’t forget the 
goloshes whatever you do ! And then follow me. Obedien- 
tly, obediently, obediently!’ 

ERHART [with forced gaiety] : Yes, you can be sure of that. 

MRS WILTON [raising her forefinger]: Obediently! Obediently! 
Good night! 

[She laughs, nods to the ladies, and shuts the door after her.] 
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mrsborkman: Does she really practise tricks of that kind? 

erhart: Oh, not a bit of it! How can you beheve that? It's 
only a kind of joke. [Changing the subject.] But don’t let’s 
talk about Mrs Wilton now. [He makes ella rentheim 
sit in the arm-chair by the stove and stands looking at her Jor a 
moment.] WeU, to think you’ve made this long Journey, 
Aunt Ella ! And now, in the winter ! 

ELLA rentheim: I had to, in the end, Erhart. 

erhart: Did you? Why was that? 

ELLA rentheim: I had to come in sometime to consult die 
doctors. 

erhart: Well, that’s a good thing! 

ELLA RENTHEIM [smiling]: Do you think it’s such a good 
thing? 

erhart: I mean, that you made up your mind at last. 

MRSBORKMAN [coldly, from the soja] : Arc you ill, Ella? 

ELLA RENTHEIM [looking hardly at her] : You know quite well 
that I’m ill. 

MRS borkman: Oh yes, more or less aihng, as you’ve been 
for some years - 

erhart: I kept telling you when I was with you that you 
ought to see a doctor. 

ELLA rentheim: Well, out there in my part of the world 
there’s no one I’ve any real confidence in. Besides, it didn’t 
seem so bad then. 

erhart: Why, are you worse, now. Aunt? 

ellarentheim:Ycs, my dear. It’s grown rather worse now. 

ERH^i rt: Oh, but surely not dangerously? 

ELLA rentheim: Well that depends how you look at it. 

erhart [energetically] : Well then I tell you what. Aunt EUa, 
- you musm’t go home again yet awhile. 

ELLA rentheim: No, and I certainly shan’t. 

erhart: You must stay here in town. Because here you’ve 
got all the best doctors to choose from. 

ELLA rentheim: Yes, that was my idea when I left home. 
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erhart: And you must see that you find yourself a really 
good place to stay - a cosy, quiet sort of boarding-house. 

ELLA rentheim: I went to the old one this morning, where 
Tve stayed before. 

erhart: Oh yes, you’re really comfortable there. 

ELLARENTHEiMiYes, but I shan’t go on staying there, after all. 

erhart: Shan’t you? But why not? 

ELLA rentheim: No, I decided not to when I’d come out 
here. 

ERHART [in astonishment]: Really? You decided not to -? 

MRS BORKMAN [without looking up from her crocheting]: Your 
aunt will stay here in her house, Erhart. 

ERHART [looking from one to the other oj them] : Here ! With us ! 
With us ! Is it true, Aunt Ella ? 

ELLA rentheim: Ycs, I have decided on that now. 

MRS BORKMAN [as before]: The whole place belongs to your 
aunt, you know. 

ELLA rentheim: So I’ll stay out here, Erhart. At first. For 
the present. I’ll make my own arrangements. Over there 
in the manager’s wing -> 

erhart: That’s a good idea. There are always spare rooms 
over tlicre. [Suddenly full oJ life.] But look here, Aunt - 
aren’t you awfully tired after your journey ? 

ELLA rentheim: Yes, I am rather tired. 

erhart: Well then, I think you ought to go to bed really 
early. 

ELLA rentheim [looking at him with a smile] : That’s what I’m 
going to do. 

ERHART [eagerly]: Because then, you see, we could have a 
much better talk to-morrow - or some other day. About 
everything. All sorts of things. You and Mother and I. 
Wouldn’t that be better. Aunt Ella? 

MRS BORKMAN [passionately, as she gets up from the sofa\ : Er- 
hart, I can see by your face that you’re going to leave me ! 

ERHART [starting]: What do you mean by that? 
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MRS BORKMAN: You’rc going down to - to the Hinkels' ! 

ERHART [involuntarily]: Oh, that! [Collecting himself.] Well, 
you don't think I should sit here and keep Aunt Ella up till 
all hours ? She’s ill. Mother. Remember that. 

MRS BORKMAN: You’re going down to the Hinkels, Erhart! 

ERHART [impatiently]: Well, but good gracious. Mother! - I 
don’t think I can very well get out of it. What do you say, 
Aunt ? 

ELLA rentheim: Decide for yourself, Erhart. That’s best. 

MRS BORKMAN [turning threateningly to her] : You want to take 
him away from me ! 

ELLA RENTHEIM [getting Up]: Ycs, if I only could, Gunhild! 

[Music is heard from above.] 

ERHART [writhing, as if in pain]: Oh, I can’t stand this! [Look- 
ing round him.] Whcrc’d I put riiy hat? [To el la.) Do you 
know that tune she’s playing up there in the gallery ? 

ELLA rentheim: No. What is it? 

erhart: It’s the Danse Macabre. The Dance of Death. Don’t 
you know the Dance of Death, Aunt? 

ELLA rentheim [smiUtig sadly]: Not yet, Erhart. 

ERHART [to MRS dorkman]: Mother - I do beg of you - 
please let me go ! 

MRS BORKMAN [looking hardly at him]: From your mother? 
So that’s what you want? 

erhart: Of course I’ll come out here again - perhaps to- 
morrow ! 

MRS BORKMAN [with passiotiatc excitement]: You want to 
leave me! You want to be with those strangers! With - 
with -. No, I won’t so much as think of it! 

erhart: There are all those bright lights down there. And 
young, happy faces. And there’s music there, Mother ! 

MRS BORKMAN [pointing up towards the ceiling] : There’s music 
up there too, Erhart. 

erhart: Yes, it’s the music there - that’s what’s driving me 
out of the house. 
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ELLA rentheim; Do you grudge your father a moment’s 
escape from himself? 

erhart: Of course I don’t. I’m only too glad for him to have 
it. So long as I don’t have to listen to it myself. 

MRS BORKMAN [looking commanditigly at him]: Be strong, 
Erhart ! Strong, my boy ! Never forget that you have your 
great mission ! 

erhart: Oh, Mother - don’t start talking like that! I’m not 
made for a missionary. Good night, my dear Aunt ! Good 
night. Mother ! [He goes hurriedly out through the hall.] 

MRS BORKMAN [after a short silence]: You’ve got liim back 
again quickly enough, Ella, after all. 

ELLA rentheim: If I only dared bchcve it. 

MRS BORKMAN: But you won’t manage to keep him long, 
you’ll find. 

ELLA rentheim: Becausc of you, you mean? 

MRS BORKMAN: Bccause of me or - because of her, that 
other woman. 

ELLA rentheim: Better her than you, then. 

MRS BORKMAN [nodding sloioly]: I can understand that. I say 
the same. Better her than you. 

ELLA rentheim: Whatever were to become of him in the 
end - 

MRS BORKMAN: It coiTics to much the same thing, I think. 

ELLA rentheim [taking her outdoor coat over her arm] : For the 
first time in our hves we two twin sisters are agreed. Good 
night, Gunhild. 

[She goes out through the hall. The music sounds more loudly 
from the gallery above.] 

MRS BORKMAN [stands Still for a moment; then starts, shrinks 
together and whispers involuntarily] : The wolf is howhng 
again. The sick wolf. [5/ie stands still for a moment, then 
throws herself down on the floor, ivrithing and crying in a grief- 
stricken whisper.] Erhart ! Erhart - be true to me ! Oh, come 
home and help your mother 1 1 can’t bear this life any longer ! 
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The gallery upstairs, formerly the reception-room in the Rentheims^ 
house. The walls are covered with old, woven tapestries, represent- 
ing hunting-scenes, shepherds, and shepherdesses, all in dim, faded 
colours. In the left-hand wall is a sliding door and further downstage 
a piano. In the left-hand corner oj the hack wall is a tapestried door 
without a frame. Against the middle oJ the right-hand wall is a large, 
carved-oak writing-table with several books and papers. Further 
downstage on the same si^e is a sofa with a table and chairs. The 
furniture is arranged in the stif style oj the Empire. There are 
lighted lamps on the writing-desk and on the table. 

JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN is Standing beside the piano with 
his hands behind his back, listening to frida foldal, who is 
sitting playing the last bars oJ the Danse Macabre, borkman /s 
a solid, strongly-built man oj middle height in his late sixties. He 
has a distinguished appearance, a finely-cut profile, penetrating eyes, 
and curling, silver-grey hair and beard. He is dressed in a black suit, 
not quite up to date, and wears a white cravat, frida foldal i5 
a pretty, pale girl oj fifteen with a rather tired, strained look, 
cheaply dressed in light-coloured clothes. The music is played to the 
end. There is silence. 

B o R K M A N : Can you guess where I first heard music Uke this ? 
FRIDA [looking up at /ihw]: No, Mr Borkman? 
borkman: It was down in the mines. 

FRIDA [not understanding ] : Oh? Down in the mines? 
borkman; I’m a miner’s son, you know. Or perhaps you 
didn’t know that? 
frida: No, Mr Borkman. 

borkman: A miner’s son. And my father took me down the 
mines with him sometimes. Down there the metal sings. 
frida: Does it? Sings? 
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BOR KM AN [nodding]: When it’s loosened. The blows of the 
hammer that loosen it - they’re the midnight bell striking 
to set it free. And so the metal sings - for joy - in its own 
way. 

FRIDA: Why does it do that, Mr Borkman? 

borkman: It wants to come up into the light of day and 
serve mankind. [He walks to and fro across the gallery, always 
with his hands behind his back.] 

FRIDA [sitting waiting for a moment, then looking at her watch and 
getting up] : I’m sorry, Mr Borkman - but I’m afraid I really 
must go. 

BORKMAN [stopping in front oj her]: Are you going already? 

FRIDA [putting her music into its case]: Yes, 1 really must. 
[Obviously embarrassed.] Because I’m engaged somewhere 
this evening. 

borkman: Somewhere where there’s a party? 

FRIDA: Yes. 

borkman: And you’re going to play to the guests? 

FRIDA [biting her lip] : No - I’m only to play for the dancing. 

borkman: Only for the dancing? 

FRIDA: Yes; they’re going to dance after dinner. 

borkman [standing and looking at her]: Do you like playing 
for dancing ? From house to house Uke this ? 

FRIDA [putting on her outdoor coat]: Yes, when I can get an 
engagement, I -. Of course, there’s always a little to be 
made by it. 

BORKMAN [persisting]: Is that what you think of most when 
you’re sitting, playing dance-music? 

FRIDA: No; I’m mostly thinking how hard it is that I can’t 
join in and dance myself. 

BORKMAN [nodding]: That was exactly what I wanted to 
know. ( Walking restlessly about the room.] Yes. Yes. Yes. 
That, not being able to join in oneself, that’s hardest of all. 
[Stopping.] But then there’s one compensation for you, 
Frida. 
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FRIDA \looking at him questioningly]: Whatever is that, Mr 
Borkman ? 

BORKMAN: It*s this, that you’ve ten times more music in you 
than all the dancers put together. 

FRIDA [smiles depre eating ly]: Oh that’s by no means so 
certain. 

BORKMAN [holding up his forefinger admonishingly] : Now, never 
be so foolish as to doubt yourself! 

FRIDA; But, good gracious, even when nobody knows about 
it? 

borkman; So long as you yourself know about it, that’s 
enough. Where is it yc j’rc to play this evening? 

FRIDA: Over at Mr Hinkel’s, the lawyer’s. 

BORKMAN [suddenly looking severely at her\\ Hinkel’s, you 
say ? 

FRIDA: Yes. 

borkman [with a sarcastic smile] : Do people call at that man’s 
house ? Can he get people to visit him ? 

FRIDA: Yes, a tremendous lot of people go there, from what 
Mrs Wilton says. 

borkman [angrily]: But what kind of people? Can you tell 
me that? 

FRID A [d little anxiously] : No, I don’t really know that. Well, 
that’s to say I know young Mr Borkman’s to be there tliis 
evening. 

BORKMAN [taken aback]: Erhart! My son? 

FRIDA: Yes, he’ll be there. 

borkman: How do you know that? 

FRIDA: He said so himself. An hour ago. 

borkman: Is he out here today, then? 

FRIDA: Yes, he’s been at Mrs Wilton’s all the afternoon. 

BORKMAN searchingly]: Do you know whether he was in 
here too ? Whether he was m talking to anyone downstairs, 
I mean ? 

FRIDA: Yes, he went in to Mrs Borkman for a httlc while. 
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BORKM AN [bitterly] : Ah yes - 1 might have known it. 

FRIDA: But there was a strange lady with her too, I think. 

BO reman: Oh ? Was there? Oh well, I suppose people come 
in to see Mrs Borkman now and agam. 
frida: Shall I tell Mr Erhart, if I meet him later, that he*s to 
come up here and sec you as well ? 
borkman \gruffly]: You’re to say nothing! I absolutely for- 
bid it 1 People who want to come up and see me, can come 
of their own accord. I don’t ask anyone. 
frida: Oh very well, then 1 won’t say anything. Good 
night, Mr Borkman. 

BORKMAN [walking about and muttering]: Good night. 
frida: I wonder if I might run down the winding stair? It’s 
quicker. 

borkman: Oh, lord yes. - Run down any staircase you like 
as far as I’m concerned. Good night to you 1 
frida: Good night, Mr Borkman. [She goes out through the 
little tapestry door in the background to the left.] 

[borkman, wrapt in thought, goes across to the piano; he 
is going to close it, but lets it be. He looks round him at all 
the emptiness and turns to pacing up and down across the 
room, from the corner by the piano to the right-hand corner 
at the hack - to and fro continually, nervous and restless. At 
last he goes over to the writing-table, listens in the direction 
oj the sliding door, picks up a hand-mirror quickly, looks at 
himself in it and straightens his cravat. There is a knock at 
the sliding door, borkman hears it, looks quickly in that 
direction, but remains silent. After a moment, there is another 
knock; louder this time.] 

borkman [standing by the writing-table with his left hand resting 
on the table top and his right hand thrust into the breast oJ his 
coat ] : Come in I 

[vilhelm foldal comes cautiously info the room. He is 
a bowed, worn-out man with mild blue eyes and long, thin 
grey hair coming down over his coat-collar. He has a case 
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under his arm, a soft felt hat in his hand and wears large 
horn spectacles which he pushes up on his forehead.] 

BOREMAN [changing his attitude and looking at the visitor with a 
half-disappointed, half-pleased expression] : Oh, it*s only you ? 

foldal: Good evening to you, John Gabriel. Why, yes, it’s 
me. 

BOREMAN [with a Stern look]: IncidentaUy, I think you’re 
rather late getting here. 

foldal: Well, it’s not such a very short distance, you know. 
Especially for anyone who’s doing it on foot. 

BOREMAN: But why do you always walk, Vilhelm? You’ve 
got the tram right by you. 

foldal: It’s healthier to walk. And then it’s the tuppence 
saved, too. Well, has Frida been up here lately, playing to 
you ? 

borkman: She went Just this minute. Didn’t you meet her 
outside ? 

foldal: No, I haven’t seen anything of her for a long time. 
Not since she came to live with this Mrs Wilton. 

BOREMAN [sitting on the sofa and indicating a chair with a gesture 
of his hand] : You may sit down too, Vilhelm. 

FOLDAL [sitting down on the edge of the chair]: Many thanks. 
[Looking at him unhappily.] Oh, you can’t think how lonely 
I feel since Frida left home. 

borkman: Oh come - you’ve plenty more. 

foldal: Yes, lord knows I have. No less than five of them. 
But Frida was the only one who as it were understood me a 
httle. [Shaking his head sadly.] The others don’t understand 
me at all. 

BOREMAN [gloomily, looking straight ahead and drumming on the 
table] : No, that’s the trouble. That*s the curse that we out- 
standmg people, we men of destiny have to endure. The 
common herd, all those average people - they don’t under- 
stand us, Vilhelm. 

FOLDAL [resigned]: One could do without understanding. 
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With a little patience one can always go on waiting for that 
a httle longer. [In a voice choked with tears.] But there’s 
something that’s more bitter, you know. 

BORKMAN [vehemently]: There’s nothing more bitter than 
that! 

foldal: Yes, there is, John Gabriel. I’ve just had a scene at 
home - before I came out here. 

BORKMAN: Have you? Why was that? 

FOLDAL [breaking out] : My people at home — they despise me. 

BORKMAN [starting]: Despise -! 

FOLDAL [wiping his eyes]: I’ve noticed it a long time. But to- 
day it came out openly. 

BORKMAN [after a moment's silence]: I’m afraid you made a 
bad choice when you married. 

foldal: There practically wasn’t any choice for me. And 
besides - one does want to marry, when one begins to get on 
in years. And I was so low, so down on my luck at that time- 

B OR KM an [springing up in anger] : Is tliis a reference to me ? A 
reproach - ? 

foldal [nervously]: No, for heaven’s sake, John Gabriel -1 

BORKMAN: Yes it is; you’re diinkmg about all that misfor- 
tune that fell upon the bank - ! 

foldal [soothmgly] : But I don’t blame you for that I Heaven 
knows I don’t -1 

BORKMAN [muttering, as he sits down again]: Well, that’s Just 
as well. 

foldal: And besides you mustn’t think it’s my wife I’m 
complaining of. She hasn’t much education, poor thing, 
that’s true. But she’s a good sort, all the same. No, it’s the 
children, you see - 

BORKMAN: I might have known it. 

foldal: Because the cliildren - they’ve more culture. And 
so they expect more of Hfe. 

BORKMAN [looking sympathetically at him]: And so the young 
people despise you, Vilhelm? 
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FOLDAL [shrugging his shoulders]: I haven’t made much of a 
career, you see. One must admit that - 

BORKMAN [coming nearer and laying his hand on his arm] : Don’t 
they know, then, that you wrote a tragedy in your youth ? 

FOLD A l: Yes, of course they know that. But it doesn’t seem 
to make much impression on them. 

BORKMAN: Then they lack judgement, my friend. Because 
your tragedy is good. I’m absolutely certain of that. 

FOLDAL [brightening up]: Yes, don’t you think there are some 
good things in it, John Gabriel ? Heavens ! If only I could 
get it produced - [He begins eagerly to open the case and turn 
over the papers in it.] Lc ik ! Now I’ll show you something 
I’ve altered - 

BORKMAN: Have you got it with you? 

FOLDAL: Yes, I brought it along. It’s such a long time now, 
since I read it to you. And so 1 thought perhaps it would 
distract you to hear an act or two. 

BORKMAN [waving it aside and getting up]: No, no, let’s leave 
it till another time. 

FOLDAL: All right; as you like, [b or km an paces to and fro 
across the room, fold a l puts the manuscript away again.] 

BORKMAN [coming to a stand in front oj him]: You’re right in 
what you said just now, that you haven’t made anything 
of your career. But I promise you thisy Vilhelm, that once 
the hour of rehabilitation strikes for me - 

FOLDAL [beginning to get up]: Oh, thank you -! 

BORKMAN [with a gesture of his hand] : Stay where you arc, 
please. [In rising excitement.] When the hour of rehabilitation 
strikes for me - when they realize that they cannot do with- 
out me - when they come up here to me in this room and 
humble themselves and beseech me to take the reins of the 
bank again -! The new bank that they’ve founded - and 
can’t manage -. [lie stands by the writing-table as he did before 
and strikes his breast.] Here I will stand and confront them! 
And it sliall be known all over the land what conditions 
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Jolin Gabriel lays down for - [He stops suddenly and looks at 
FOLDAL.] You look at me so doubtfully! Can it be that 
you don’t believe they’ll come? That they must, must^^ must 
come to me some day ? Don’t you believe that ? 

FOLDAL: Yes, heaven knows I do, John Gabriel. 

BORKMAN [sitting down again on the sofa]: I firmly believe it. 

I know it - with unshakeable conviction - that they’ll come. 
If I hadn’t had that conviction, I should have put a bullet 
through my head long ago. 

FOLDAL [anxiously]: Oh no, not for the world -! 

BORKMAN [exultantly]: But they’ll come! They’ll come all 
right! You watch! Any day, any moment, I can expect 
them here. And you see I hold myself prepared to confront 
them. 

FOLDAL [with a sigh] : If only they’d come quickly. 

BORKMAN [uneasily]: Yes, my friend, time passes; the years 
pass; life - ah no - I daren’t think of that! [Looking at him,] 
Do you know what I sometimes feel like ? 

FOLDAL: What? 

BORKMAN: I feel Uke a Napoleon who was maimed in his 
first battle. 

FOLDAL [laying his hand on the case] : I know that feeling too. 

BORKMAN: Oh well, that’s something on a smaller scale. 

FOLDAL [(juictly]: My little realm of poetry is very precious 
to^ me John Gabriel. 

BORKMAN [excitedly]: Yes, but /, who could have made mil- 
lions! All the mines I should have controlled! New work- 
ings stretching out endlessly! Waterfalls! Quarries! Trade 
routes and shipping lines over the whole wide world ! All 
this, - I should have created it all, alone ! 

FOLDAL: Yes, 1 know that well enough. There wasn’t a thing 
you shrank from. 

BORKMAN [tletiching his hands] : And now I must sit here like 
a wounded grouse and watch the others get in ahead of 
me - and take it from me, bit by bit ! 
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foldal: That’s how it is with me too, you know. 

BORKMAN [without taking any notice oj him] : To think of it. I’d 
practically reached the goal. If I’d just had eight days* lee- 
way to turn round in. All the deposits would have been res- 
tored. All the securities I had made bold use of would have 
been back in their places as before. Those enormous stock 
companies were within a hair’s breadth of being set up. Not 
a single person would have lost a farthing - 

foldal: Heavens, yes! On die very verge, as you were - I 

BORKMAN [with suppressed rage] : And then the betrayal came 
upon me! At the very moment of achievement. Do you 
know what I regard as d^.e most infamous crime a man can 
commit ? 

foldal: No, tell me. 

BORKMAN: It’s not murder. Not robbery or housebreaking. 
Not even perjury. For those sorts of things, they’re done 
as a rule to people one hates or is indifferent to and who 
don’t count. 

foldal: But the most infamous tiling, John Gabriel? 

BORKMAN [with emphasis]: The most infamous is a friend’s 
abuse of a friend’s trust. 

FOLDAL [rather doubtjully]: Yes, but yon know - 

BORKMAN [flaring up] : What’s that you’re gomg to say ? I can 
see it in your face. But it doesn’t apply. The people who had 
their securities in the bank, they would have had every- 
thing back. Every single penny ! No, my friend. The most 
shameful thing a man can do, is to misuse a friend’s letters - 
to expose to the whole world what was entrusted to him 
alone, only between themselves, like a whisper in an empty, 
dark, locked room. The man who can use such means is 
poisoned and infected through and through with the 
morals of a master criminal. And I had a friend Hke tliat. 
And it was he who destroyed me. 

foldal: I can guess whom you mean. 

BORKMAN: There wasn’t a corner in all my affairs that I 
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hesitated to lay open before him. And then when the 
moment came, he turned the weapons against me that I 
myself had put in his hands. 

foldal: iVe never been able to understand why he Well, 
there certainly were rumours of all sorts at the time. 
borkman: What were there rumours about? Tell me. I 
don’t know anything. Because I went straight into - into 
seclusion. What did people hint at, Vilhelm? 
foldal: You were to have gone into the Cabinet, they said. 
borkman: It was offered me. But I refused. 
foldal: So you didn’t stand in his way? 
borkman: Oh no; it wasn’t for that he betrayed me. 
foldal: Well, then I don’t really understand - 
borkman: I may as well tell you, Vilhelm. 
foldal; Well ? 

borkman: It was - something to do with a woman, you see. 
foldal: To do with a woman? Why but, John Gabriel -? 
borkman [hteaking off]: Oh well, well. We won’t talk any 
more about these old, foolish stories. Well, neither he nor I 
got into the Cabinet. 

foldal: But he got very high up in the world. 
borkman: And I sank into the abyss. 
foldal: Ah, it’s a terrible tragedy - 

BORKMAN [nodding to him] : Nearly as terrible as yours, I think, 
when one considers it. 

FOLDAL [trustinj^Iy]: Yes, at least as terrible. 

BORKMAN [laughing quietly ] ; But looked at from another side, 
it’s really a kind of comedy, too. 
foldal: a comedy ? All this ? 

borkman: Yes, the way it seems to be turning out. For I 
must tell you - 
foldal: Well? 

borkman: Of course, you didn’t meet Frida when you came. 
foldal; No. 

borkman: While we two are sitting here, she’s sitting play- 
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ing for a dance, down at the house of the man who betrayed 
and ruined me. 

foldal: rd no idea of that. 

borkman: Yes, she took her music and went from here to — 
to the mansion. 

FOLDAL [apoloj^etically]: Well, well, the poor cliild - 

borkman: And can you guess whom she’s playing for - 
among others ? 

foldal: Who ? 

borkman: For my son, mark you. 

foldal: What! 

borkman: Yes, what do you tliink of that, Vilhelm? My 
son is down there tonight in the ranks of the dancers. So 
isn’t it a comedy, as I said ? 

foldal: Yes, but then of course he doesn’t know any- 
thing. 

borkman: What doesn’t he know? 

foldal: Of course he doesn’t know how he - this man - 
well- 

borkman: You needn’t mind saying the name. I can quite 
well bear it now. 

foldal: I’m sure your son doesn’t know the circumstances, 
John Gabriel. 

borkman [j^loomilyj sitting and drumming on the table]: fie 
knows it, my friend, as surely as I sit here. 

foldal; But can you bcheve, if he did, he’d want to visit at 
that house ? 

borkman [shaking his head]: My son probably doesn’t look 
at things in the same way as I do. I dare be sworn he takes 
the part of my enemies. Me no doubt tliinks, like them, that 
Hinkel only did his accursed duty when he went and be- 
trayed me. 

foldal: But, my dear man, who could have made him see 
the thing in that light? 

borkman: Who? Do you forget who brought him up? 
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First his aunt - from the time he was six or seven years old. 
And ever since - his mother ! 

foldal: I think you’re doing them wrong in this. 

borkman[ flaring up] : I never do anybody wrong ! The two 
of them have set him against me, I tell you ! 

FOLD AL : Well, yes; I suppose they have. 

BORKMAN [itidi{jnantly] : Oh, these women ! They pervert and 
corrupt life for us ! Ruin the whole of our destiny, our 
march to victory ! 

foldal: Not all of them, you know! 

BORKMAN: No? Name me a single one who’s worth any- 
thing I 

foldal; Well, that’s the trouble. The £ew I know aren’t 
worth much. 

BORKMAN [stiortiu^ contemptuously]: Well, what good is it 
then ? That such women exist - if one doesn’t know them I 

foldal \w(irmly] ; Yes, John Gabriel, it is some good, all the 
same. It’s such a sweet and blessed thing to tliink of, that 
sonicwherc or other around us, far away - there the true 
woman is to be found. 

BORKMAN [movirii^ impatiently on the sofa]: Oh, stop talking 
this poetical nonsense. 

foldal \IookimJ at him, deeply hurt]: Do you call my most 
sacred belief poetical nonsense? 

BORKMAN [hardly] : Yes, I do. It’s this that’s to blame for your 
never having got o!i in the world. If you’d only get rid of 
all this, I could still help you on to your feet - help you to 
get on. 

foldal \seethhiiy inwardly]: Oh, you can’t do that. 

BORKMAN: I can, wdien I once get into power again. 

foldal: But that’s such a terribly long way oft. 

BORKMAN [anj^rily] : I suppose you think that time will never 
come? Answer me! 

foldal: I don’t know how to answer you. 

BORKMAN [^ettin^^ up, cold and di<^nijied, with a gesture oj his 
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hand towards the door\ ; Then I have no longer any use for 
you. 

FOLDAL [jumping up from the chair]: No use -! 
borkman: If you don’t beheve that my fortune will 
change - 

FOLD al: But I can’t believe against aU reason ! You’d have to 
be cleared by law - 
borkman: Go on! Go on! 

foldal: It’s true, I didn’t take my examination. But I did 
read that much law in my time - 
BORKMAN [quickly]: Impossible, you mean? 
foldal: There’s no preccdf.nt for such a tiling. 
borkman: It’s not necessary for exceptional men. 
foldal: The law takes no account of such distinctions. 
BORKMAN [hard and decisively]: You’re no poet, Vilhelm. 
FOLDAL [clasping his hands involuntarily]: Do you say that in 
all earnest ? 

BORKMAN [dismissing the question without answering it]: We’re 
only wasting time on each other. It’s best for you not to come 
again. 

foldal: Do you want me to leave you, then? 

BORKMAN [without looking at him]: I’ve no use for you any 
longer. 

FOLDAL[gently, taking up his case] : No, no, no; I suppose not. 
borkman: Here you’ve been, lying to me the whole time. 
FOLDAL [shaking his head] : Never lying, John Gabriel. 
borkman: Haven’t you sat here, putting hope and faith and 
trust into me with your lies ? 

foldal: They weren’t lies, as long as you bcheved in my 
vocation. As long as you believed m me, so long I bcheved 
in you. 

borkman: Then we’ve been deluding each other mutually. 

And perhaps deluding ourselves - both of us. 
foldal: But isn’t that at bottom what friendship is, John 
Gabriel ? 
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BORKMAN [with a hitter smile]: Yes, to delude - that’s friend- 
ship. You’re right there. iVe had tliat experience once be- 
fore. 

FOLDAL [looking at hini\: No poet. And you could say that 
to me so harshly. 

BORKMAN [his voice a little gentler]: Well, I’m no authority in 
that field. 

FOLDAL: Perhaps more than you reaUze. 

BORKMAN: I? 

FOLDAL [quietly]: Yes, my friend. Because iVe had my 
doubts myself now and again, you must know. That 
terrible doubt - that I’ve ruined my hfc for the sake of a 
fantasy. 

BORKMAN: If you doubt yourself, then you’re losing your 
footing. 

FOLDAL: That’s why it was such a comfort to me to come 
here and lean on you, who did believe in me. [ Taking up his 
hat.] But now you’re like a stranger to me. 

BORKMAN: And you to me. 

FOLDAL: Good night, John Gabriel. 

BORKMAN: Good night, Vilhelm. 

[foldal out to the left, borkman stands a moment 
gazing at the closed door; makes a movement as if he would 
call FOLDAL back hit thinks better oj it and begins to go up 
and down across the floor with his hands behind his back. 
Then he stops beside the sofa table and turns out the lamp. 
It becomes half dark in the gallery. After a little^ someone 
knocks on the tapestry door at the hack on the left.] 

BORKMAN [beside the table, starts, turns, and asks in a loud 
voice] : Who is it who’s knocking ? [ There is no answer. Then 
another knock comes.] 

BORKMAN [still Standing there]: Who is it? Come in! 

[ell A RE NT HEIM, with a light in her hand, appears in the 
doorway. She is dressed as before in a black dress with a 
cloak thrown loosely over her shoulders.] 
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BORKMAN [gazing at her] : Who arc you ? What do you want 
with me? 

ELLARENTHEIM [shutting the door behind her and corning nearer] : 
It’s me, John Gabriel* \ She puts down the light on the piano and 
remains standing there.] 

BORKMAN [standing as ij thunder-struck, gazing Jixedly at her 
and whispering under his voice] : Is it - is it Ella ? Is it Ella Rcn- 
theim ? 

ELLA rentheim: Ycs. It’s ‘your’ Ella - as you called me in 
the old days. Once. Many, many years ago. 

BORKMAN [^75 before] : Yes, it’s you, Ella - I see that now. 

ELLA rentheim: Do you *:now me again? 

BORKMAN: Yes, now I begin to - 

ELLA rentheim: Yes, the years have been hard on me, John 
Gabriel, and it’s autumn now. Don’t you think so ? 

BORKMAN [with cotistraUit]: You are rather changed. At least, 
at first glance - 

ELLA rentheim: I have no dark curls hanging down my 
back now. Those curls you once loved so to twist round 
your fingers. 

BORKMAN [quickly] : That’s it! I sec it now, Ella. You’ve done 
your hair diftcrcntly. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [with a sad sttiilc]: Quite right. It’s the hair 
that makes the difference. 

BORKMAN [changing the stibject]: I’d no idea tliat you were in 
this part of the country. 

ELLA rentheim: I’vc only just come. 

BORKMAN: why have you made the journey over here - 
now, in winter? 

ELLA rentheim: You shall hear about that. 

BORKMAN: Is it anything you want me for? 

ELLA rentheim: You among others. But if we’re going n. 
talk about that, I must begin a long way back. 

BORKMAN: You must be tired. 

ELLA rentheim: Ycs, I am tired. 
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borkman; Won’t you sit down? There, on the sofa. 

ELLA rentheim; Yes, thanks. Vd better sit down. 

[She ^i^oes over to the right and sits in the sofa-corner nearest 
the front oj the stage, borkman stands by the table with 
his hands behind his hack and looks at her. There is a short 
silence.] 

ELLA rentheim: It’s a very long time since wc two met face 
to face, John Gabriel. 

BORKMAN [gloomily]: A long, long time. All that terrible 
business lies between. 

ELLA rentheim: A whole life-time hes between. A wasted 
life-time. 

BORKMAN [lookbig keenly at her] : Wasted ! 

ELLA rentheim: Ycs, indeed. Wasted. For both of us. 
BORKMAN [/« cold, mattcr-of-fact tone] : 1 don’t regard my life 
as wasted yet. 

ELLA rentheim: And my life, then? 
borkman: There you’re to blame yourself, Ella, 

ELLA RENTHEIM [with a Start]: And yon say thatl 
borkman: You could quite well have been happy without 
me. 

ELLA rentheim: Do you believe that? 
borkman; If you’d only chosen to. 

ELLARENTHEIM [bitterly] : Yes, I know well enough that there 
was someone else ready to take me over - 
borkman: But you refused liim - 
ELLA rentheim: Ycs, I did. 

borkman: Time after time you refused liim. Year after 
year - 

ELLA rentheim [scom/tilly]: Year after year I refused hap- 
piness, I suppose you mean? 

borkman: You could perfectly well have been happy with 
him instead. And then I should have been saved. 

ELLA rentheim: You -? 

borkman; Yes, then you’d have saved me, Ella. 
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ELLA rentiieim: How do you mean? 

BORKMAN : He thought it was I who was at the back of your 
refusals - of your obstinate denial. And so he took his re- 
venge. For he could do that so easily - he had all my frank, 
confiding letters in liis hands. He made use of them, and so 
it was all up with me - for the time being. You see, all that's 
your fault, Ella! 

ELLA rentiieim: Rcally, John Gabriel - when it comes to 
the point, / seem to be the one who’s in your debt. 

BORKMAN: It depends how you look at it. I know very well 
how much I have to thank you for. You had this place, the 
whole estate, bought u; for you at the auction. Put the 
house entirely at my disposal and - and your sister’s. 
You took charge of Erhart and looked after liim in every 
way - 

ELLA rentheim: - as long as I was allowed to - 

BORKMAN: - allowed to by your sister, yes. I have never 
meddled in these domestic matters. As I was saying - I 
know what you’ve sacrificed for me and for your sister. 
But you were in a position to do it, Ella. And you must 
remember that it was 1 who made it possible for you to do 
it. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [indignantly]: You’re quite wrong there, 
John Gabriel I It was my deep and warm affection for Er- 
hart - and for you too - it was that that made me do it I 

BORKMAN [interrupting] : My dear, don’t let us discuss feelings 
and things of that kind. I mean, of course, that even if you 
did do what you did, yet it was / who gave you the power 
to do it. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [smiling]: Hm, the power, the power - 

BORKMAN [hotly]: Yes, precisely; the power! When the 
great, decisive stroke was to be struck, when I couldn’t spare 
either family or friends, when I had to lay hold of - and did 
lay hold, too, - of the millions that were entrusted to me - 
then I spared everything of yours, every thmg you owned 
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and possessed — although I could have taken and borrowed 
that - and used it -just hke all the rest. 

ELLA RENTHEiM [cold and Calm]’. That*s perfectly true, John 
Gabriel. 

BORKMAN: It is. And that’s why, when they came and took 
me, they found all your money untouched in the vaults of 
the bank. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [looking at him]’. I’ve so often thought of 
tliat. Why did you spare precisely what was mine? And 
only that? 

BORKMAN: Why? 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Yes, why ? Tell me. 

BORKMAN [hard and scornful]: You think, I suppose, it was so 
as to have something to fall back on - if things went wrong ? 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Oh iio. I’m sure you didn’t tliink of that 
in those days. 

BORKMAN: Never! I was so absolutely sure of victory. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Well, but wliy, then? 

BORKMAN [shrugging his shoulders] : Good gracious, Ella - it’s 
not so easy to remember motives that are twenty years old. 
I only remember that when I v/as alone, struggling in 
silence with all the vast undertakings that were to be set in 
motion, I seemed to feel as though I were the captain of an 
air-slup. There I was, in those sleepless nights, inflating a 
giant air-ship, to sail out over an unknown, perilous ocean. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [smiling]’. You, who never doubted your 
victory ? 

BORKMAN [impatietidy]: Men are like tliat, Ella. They both 
doubt a thing and believe it. [Looking straight before him.] 
And I suppose that was why I didn’t want to have you and 
what belonged to you with me in the air-ship. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [iti suspense]’. Why, I want to know! Tell 
me why ? 

BORKMAN [without looking at her]: One doesn’t want to take 
one’s dearest possession aboard on a voyage hke that. 
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ELLA RENT HEIM: Blit you had your dearest possession on 
board. The whole of your future life - 

BORKMAN : Life isn’t always the dearest thing. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [breathkss]: Was that how it was with you 
then ? 

BORKMAN: I rather think it was. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: That / was the dearest thing you had? 

BORKMAN: Yes; somediing like that comes back to me. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: And yet years and years had passed since 
you’d deserted me - and married - someone else! 

BORKMAN: Deserted you, you say ? You know perfectly well 
it was higher considerations - well, other considerations, 
then - that compelled me. Without his support I couldn’t 
make any progress. 

ELLA RENT El El M [cotitrollitig hcTselJ ] : Deserted me, then, from 
- higher considerations. 

BORKMAN: I couldn’t do without his help. And he made you 
the price of the help. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: And you paid the price. In fdl. Without 
dispute. 

BORKMAN: I hadn’t any choice. I had to win or fall. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [until a trembling voice, looking at him] : Can it 
be true, what you said, that at that time I was tlie dearest 
thing in the world to you ? 

BORKMAN: Both tlicn and after - long, long after. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Aiid yet you sold me, all the same. Bar- 
gained with another man over your right to love me. Sold 
my 1 ove for a - for a directorship ! 

BORKMAN [gloomily and with bowed head]: Utter necessity 
drove me to it, Ella. 

ELLA RENTHEIM up from the sofa, fierce and trembling]: 
Criminal ! 

BORKMAN [starting, but controlling himself]: I’ve heard that 
word before. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Oh don’t tliiiik I’m speaking of any crime 
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against your country’s law. Whatever use you may have 
made of all these share-certificates and bonds - or whatever 
they were - what do you think I care about that ! If I’d had 
the right to stand beside you when every tiling crashed about 
you - 

BORKMAN [tensely]: What then, Ella? 

ELLA RENT HEIM: Believe me, I would have borne it gladly 
with you. The disgrace, the ruin - everytliing. I would have 
helped you to bear it all - 

BORKMAN: Would you have wanted to ? Could you? 

ellarentheim: I both would and could. For then I didn’t 
know about your great, your terrible crime. 

BORKMAN: Winch? What do you mean? 

ELLA RENT HEIM: I mean the crime for which there’s no for- 
giveness. 

BonKM AN [gazing at her]: You must be out of your mind. 

ELLA RENTHEiM [comitig neater]: You arc a murderer! You 
have committed the deadly sin 1 

BORKMAN [shrinking back towards the piano]: You’re raving, 
Ella I 

ELLA RENTHEIM: You liavc killed the power to love in me. 
\Cotning nearer to liitn.] Do you imderstaiid what that means ? 
It speaks in the Bible of a mysterious sin, that there’s no for- 
giveness for. I’ve never been able to see till now what it 
could be. Now I do sec. The great, unpardonable sin - it’s 
the sin of killing love in a human creature. 

BORKMAN: And you say I’ve done that? 

ELLA RENTHEIM: You havc doiie it. I’ve never really known 
till this evening what it was exactly that happened to me. 
Your deserting me and turning to Gunliild instead - I took 
that just as ordinary inconstancy on your part. And the 
result of heartless scheming on hers. And I almost tliink I 
despised you a little - in spite of everything. But now I see 
it. You deserted the woman you loved \ Me, me, me! The 
dearest tiling you had in the world - you were ready to 
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hand it over for gain. That’s the double murder you made 
yourself guilty of. The murder of your own soul and of 
mine. 

BORKMAN [cold and controlled]: How well I recognize your 
passionate, undisciplined nature, Ella. It*s no doubt rea- 
sonable enough for you to see the thing as you do. You're a 
woman. And so, of course, it seems as though you know 
nothing else, value nothing else in all the world. 

ELLA rentheim: No, I certainly don’t. 

BORKMAN: Only your own heart’s concern - 

ELLA rentheim: Only that ! Only that ! You’re right. 

BORKMAN: But you must remember I’m a man. As a woman, 
you were the dearest tiling in the world to me. But if it has 
to come to that, then one woman can be replaced by 
another - 

ELLA RENTHEIM [looking at him with a smile]: Was diat your 
experience, when you had taken Gunliild as your wife ? 

BORKMAN: No. But the tasks of my life helped me to bear 
that too. AU the sources of power in tliis land - 1 wanted to 
make them subject to me. Everything that earth and fell 
and wood and sea contained and all their riches - I wanted 
to subdue it all and create a kingdom for myself and through 
it the well-being of many, many thousands of others. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [lost in memories]: I know that. So many 
evenings we talked of your purposes - 

BORKMAN: Yes, I could talk to you, Ella. 

ELLA rentheim: I joked about your schemes and asked 
whether you wanted to waken all the slumbering spirits of 
the gold. 

BORKMAN [nodding]: I remember that phrase. [Slondy.] All 
the slumbering spirits of the gold. 

ELLA rentheim: But you didn’t take it as a joke. You said, 
‘Yes, yes, Ella, that’s just Avhat I do want.’ 

BORKMAN: And it was, too. If I could only get my foot into 
the stirrup And that depended then on that one man. He 
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could get me the controlling interest in the bank, and was 
prepared to - if I on my side - 

ELLA rentheim: Just so ! If you on your side gave up your 
claim to the woman you loved — and who loved you so 
immeasurably in return. 

BORKMAN : I knew his devouring passion for you. Knew that 
he’d never on any other condition - 

ellarentheim: And so you made tlie bargain. 

BORKMAN [vehemently]: Yes, I did, Ella! For the desire for 
power was irresistible in me, you see ! And so I agreed. Had 
to agree. And he helped me up half-way to the heights that 
drew me to them, where I longed to be. And I climbed and 
climbed. Year by year I chmbed ~ 

ELLA rentheim: And I was hke something wiped out of 
your hfc. 

BORKMAN: And in the end he flung me down again into the 
abyss. Because of you, Ella. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [after a short, reflective silence]: John Gabriel, 
doesn’t it seem to you as though a curse had rested on the 
whole of our relationship ? 

BORKMAN [looking at her]: A curse ? 

ELLA rentheim: Yes. Don’t you think so? 

BORKMAN [uneasily]: Yes. Bui why, exactly -? [Breakitii^ 
out.] Oh, Ella, I hardly know any longer wliich is right - I 
or you ! 

ELLA rentheim: You’rc the one that has simied. You killed 
all the human joy in me. 

BORKMAN [in anxiety]: Don’t say that, Ella! 

ELLA rentheim: All a woman’s joy, at least. From the time 
your image began to grow dim in me, I’ve lived my hfe 
under an eclipse. All these years it’s grown harder and 
harder for me - quite impossible in the end - to love any 
hving creature. Neither people nor animals nor plants. 
Only tliis single one - 

BORKMAN: Wliich single one -? 
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ELLA RENT HEIM: Erhart, of course. 

borkman; Erhart? 

ELLA rentheim: Erhart, - your son, John Gabriel. Yours. 

borkman: Has he really been so near to your heart, tlien ? 

ELLA rentheim: Why else do you think I took liim? And 
kept him, as long as ever I could ? Why ? 

borkman: I thought it was from pity. Like all the rest. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [ill strong itiward emotion^ : Pity, you say ! Ha, 
ha! Tve never known pity - since you deserted me. I 
simply couldn’t. If a poor, starving child came into my 
kitchen, freezing and crying and begging for a little food, 
I let the cook look after it. Never felt any desire to take the 
child in myself, warm it by my own stove, enjoy sitting and 
watching it eat its fill. And yet I’d never been like that when 
I was young; I remember that so clearly! It’s you who’ve 
made that empty, barren desert in me - and aroimd me, 
too. 

borkman: Only not for Erhart. 

ELLA rentheim: No. Not for your son. But for everything 
else, every thing that lives and moves. You have cheated 
me of a mother’s joy and happiness in life. And of a 
mother’s sorrows and tears too. And perhaps that was the 
worst loss for me, you know. 

borkman: Do vou think so, Ella? 

ELLA rentheim: Wlio knows? Perhaps it was a mother’s 
sorrows and tears that I needed most. [ With stronger feeling ] 
But I couldn’t bear the loss with patience then ! And that’s 
why I took Erhart. Won him entirely. Won the whole of 
his warm, trusting child’s heart for myself, - until -. Ah ! 

borkman: Until what? 

ELLA rentheim: Until his mother - his mother in the flesh, 
I mean - took him away from me again. 

borkman: He had to leave you, after all. And come into 
town here. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [tvringhig her hands] : Yes, but I can’t bear the 
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solitude, John Gabriel ! The emptiness ! The loss of your 
son’s heart. 

BORKMAN [with an evil expression in his eyes]: Hni. I don’t 
suppose you’ve lost it Ella. Hearts aren’t easily lost to any- 
one downstairs here - on the ground-floor. 

ELLA rentheim: I have lost Erliart here. And she has won 
him back again. Or someone else has. That shows quite 
clearly in the letters he writes me from time to time. 

BORKMAN: Then it’s to take him home with you that you’ve 
come here ? 

ELLA rentheim: Yes, if only that could be done, then -! 

BORKMAN: Oh, it can be done, if you really want it. For 
you’ve got the strongest and first claim on him. 

ELLA rentheim: Oh, claim, claim! What’s the good of a 
claim here ? If I haven’t got liim of his own free will - then 
I haven’t got liiin at all. And it’s that that I must have I I 
must have my cliild’s heart all to myself now, not shared 1 

BORKMAN: You iiiust remember that Erhart’s in his twenties. 
You w^ouldn’t be able to count on it for long, you know - 
keeping his heart and not sharing it, as you put it. 

ELLA RENT HEIM [witli a sad smilc] : It wouldn’t need to last so 
very long. 

BORKMAN: Wouldn’t it? I should have thought that what 
you want, you want till the end of your days. 

ELLA rentheim: Yes, I do. But that doesn’t mean it need 
last long. 

BORKMAN [startiui^]: Wliat do you mean by that? 

ELLA rentheim; You know, surely, tliat I’ve been iU all 
these last years ? 

BORKMAN: You have? 

ELLA rentheim: Don’t you know that? 

BORKMAN: No, iiot exactly - 

ELLA rentheim [looking at him in surprise] : Hasn’t Erhart told 
you about it ? 

BORKMAN; I in’t really remember at the moment. 
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ellarentheim: Perhaps he’s never talked about me at all? 

borkman: Oh yes, I believe he’s talked about you. But the 
fact is, I so seldom see anything of him. Hardly ever. 
There’s someone downstairs who keeps him away from me. 
Well away, you understand. 

ELLA RENT HEIM: Do you kiiow that for certain, John Gab- 
riel? 

borkman: Yes, I know it all right. [Changing his tone.] Well, 
so you’ve been ill, then, Ella ? 

ELLARENTHEiM:Yes, I have. And this autumn it got so much 
worse that I had to come into town and get the advice of 
more experienced docL rs. 

borkman: And I suppose you’ve already seen them? 

ELLA RE NT HEIM ; Yes, this moming. 

borkman: And what did they say about it? 

ELLA rentheim: They confirmed absolutely what I’d long 
suspected - 
borkman: Well? 

ELLA RENTHEIM [evenly and calmly]: It’s an incurable disease 
I have, John Gabriel. 

borkman: Oh, don’t believe any tiling like that, Ella! 

ELLA RENTHEIM: It’s a disease there’s no help or cure for, you 
sec. The doctors don’t know any remedy for it. They must 
let it take its course. They can’t do anything to stop it. Only 
perhaps ease it a little. And that’s something, after all. 

borkman: Oh, but it may take a long time yet, believe me. 

ELLA rentheim: It may possibly take the rest of the winter, 
they told me. 

borkman [without thinking]: Oh well, the winter’s pretty 
long. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [quietly] : It’s long enough for me, at any rate. 

borkman [energetically, turning it aside]: But what in die 
world can have caused this ilhiess ? You who’ve always hved 
such a healthy, regular hfe - ? What can have caused it ? 

ELLA RENTHEIM [looking at him]: The doctors thought that 
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perhaps Td once had to go tlirough some great distress of 
mind. 

BORKMAN [flaring up]: Distress of mind! Ah, I understand! 
It’s to be we, who’s to blame ! 

ELLA RENTHEiM [with increasing agitation]: It’s too late to go 
into that now. But I must have the child of my heart again, 
my only child, before I go ! It’s so terribly hard for me to 
think of, that I’ve got to leave everything in life - to leave 
the sun and tlie hght and the air, without leaving behind 
me a single person who will think of me, remember me 
kindly and sadly - the way a son thinks of and remembers 
the mother he has lost. 

BORKMAN [after a short pause] : Take him, Ella - if you can get 
him. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [eagerly]: Will you consent to that? Can 
you? 

BORKMAN [^/oow//y] : Yes. And it isn’t such a great sacrifice, 
you know. Because he isn’t mine in any case. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Thank you, thank you for the sacrifice all 
the same ! But then I’ve one more thing to ask you for. A 
great tiling for we, John Gabriel. 

BORKMAN: Well, just say what it is. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Perhaps you’ll think it’s childish of me - 
won’t be able to understand it - 

BORKMAN: Well, tell me. What is it? 

ELLA RENTHEIM: When I die, quite soon now, I shall leave a 
fair amount - 

BORKMAN: Yes, I suppose you will. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: And I mean to let it all go to Erhart. 

BORKMAN: Well, you haven’t really got anyone nearer. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [warmly] : No, I certainly have no one nearer 
than him. 

BORKMAN: No oiic of your own family. You’re the last. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [nodding sloiuly]: Y^, that’s just it. When I 
die, then the name of Rcntheim dies too. And that’s a very 
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bitter thought to me. To be wiped out of existence - even 
to your name - 

BORKM AN [flaring up] : All, - 1 see what you’re getting at! 
ELLA RENTHEiM [passionately]: Don’t let that happen! Let 
Erhart bear the name after me ! 

BORKMAN [looking sternly at her]: I understand you all right. 
You want to save my son from bearing his father’s name. 
That’s what it is. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Never! I would have borne it myself, 
proudly and gladly, together with you! But a mother, 
who’s soon to die A name is more of a bond than you 
reahze, John Gabriel. 

BORKMAN [coldly and proudly] : Very well Ella. I shall be man 
enough to bear my name alone. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [scizjng and pressing his hands]: Thank you! 
Thank you! Now the debt is cancelled between us. Yes, 
yes. So be it. You have made good what you could. For 
when I’m gone from tliis hfe, there’ll be Erhart Rentheini 
hving after me. 

[The tapestry door is thrown open. MRS borkman, with 
the large shawl over her head, stands in the open doorway.] 
MRS BORKMAN [in violent agitation]: Never, to all eternity, 
shall Erhart be called that ! 

ELLA RENTHEIM [shrinking back]: Gunhild! 

BORKMAN [harsh and threatening]: No one has permission to 
come up here to me ! 

MRS BORKMAN [comittg a stcp further in]: I give myself per- 
mission. 

BORKMAN towards her]: What do you want with me? 
MRS borkman: To battle and fight for you. Protect you 
against evil powers. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: The most evil powers are in yourself, Gaii- 

hild! 

MRS BORKMAN [harshly]: Let that be as it may. [Threaten- 
ingly, with upraised arm.] But this I tell you - he shall bear 
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his father’s name ! And bear it aloft to honour again ! And 
I alone will be his mother ! I alone ! My son’s heart shall be 
mine. Mine and no one else’s. 

[She goes out through the tapestry door and shuts it behind 
her.] 

ELLARENTHEIM [shakcti and overcome] : John Gabriel - Erhart 
will be wrecked in this tempest. There must be an under- 
standing between you and Gunliild. We must go down to 
her at once. 

BORKMAN [looking at her]: We? I too, do you mean? 

ELLA rentheim: Both of us. 

BORKMAN [shaking his head]: She’s hard, you know. Hard as 
the metal I once dreamt of hewing out of the mountains. 
ELLA rentheim: Then try it now! 

BORKMAN [does not answer; he stands and looks douhtftdly at her]. 
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Mrs Borkmans living-room. The lamp is still burning downstage 
on the sofa table. Beyond, in the garden-room, the lights are out and 
it is dark, mrsborkman, ivith the shawl over her head, comes in 
by the hall door in great distress oj mind. She goes across to the 
window and draws the curtain aside a little; then she goes across and 
sits down by the stove, but jumps up again at once and goes over and 
rings the hell-pull. She stands by the sofa and waits a moment. No 
one comes. Then she rings a^ain; harder this time. In a little while 
the MAID SERVANT comes in from the hall. She looks cross and 
sleepy and as though she had dressed in a hurry. 

MRSBORKMAN [impatiently] : What’s become of you Malcne ? 

I’ve had to ring twice. 
maid; Yes, ma’am, I heard you all right. 

MRS borkman: And yet you didn’t come. 

MAID [aggrieved]: I had to put a few clothes on first, I 
suppose. 

MRS borkman; Yes, you must dress yourself properly. And 
then you must run over at once and fetch my son. 

MAID [looking at her in amazement] : I’m to fetch Mr Erhart? 
MRS borkman; Yes. You’re just to say he must come home 
to me at once, because I want to talk to him. 

MAID [sulkily] : Then I suppose I’d better wake the coachman 
at the manager’s. 

MRS borkman; Why? 

maid; So that he can harness up the sledge. The snow’s awful 
outdoors tonight. 

MRS borkman; Oh, that doesn’t matter. Just hurry up .end 
go. It’s only round the corner. 

maid; Oh but, ma’am, it isn’t round the corner, not by no 
means. 
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MRS BORKMAN: Yes of coursc it is. Don’t you know where 
Mr Hinkel’s house is ? 

MAID [spitefully]: Oh, I see. Is it there Mr Erhart is tonight? 

MRS BORKMAN [surprised]'. Yes, where else should he be? 

MAID [hiditti^ a smile] : Well, I only thought he was where he 
usually is, that’s what I thought. 

MRS BORKMAN: Where do you mean? 

maid: At this Mrs Wilton’s, as they call her. 

MRS BORKMAN: Mrs Wilton’s ? My son doesn’t go there very 
often. 

MAID [muttering to herself]: There’s them as says he’s there 
every blessed day. 

MRS BORKMAN: That’s nonsense, Malenc. So go across to Mr 
Hinkel’s and see about getting him. 

MAID [tossing her head] : Oh, all right. I’ll go. [She is just going 
out through the hall, but at that moment the hall door opens. 
ELLA RENTHEIM and BORKMAN appear on the threshold.] 

MRS BORKMAN [staggering hack a step]: What does this 
mean ? 

MAID [frightened and folding her hands instinctively]: Heaven 
help us ! 

MRS BORKMAN [ivliisperifig to the maid]: Say that he must 
come this very minute! 

MAID [in a low voice]: Yes, ma’am. 

[ella rentheim comes into the room, with B o r K m A N 
after her. The maid slips round hehitid them out oj the 
door and shuts it after her. There is a short silence.] 

MRS BORKMAN [again in command oj herself, turning ro ella]: 
What docs he want down here in my room ? 

ELLA rentheim: He wants to try and come to an under- 
standing with you, Gunhild. 

MRS BORKMAN: Hc’s never tried to do that before. 

ELLA rentheim: Hc’s going to, tonight. 

MRS BORKMAN: The last time we stood face to face - it was 
during the trial. When I was called to give an explanation - 
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BORKMANf^om^ nearer] : And tonight it is I who will give an 
explanation. 

MRS BORKMAN [ at It im] : You ! 

BORKMAN: Not about my wrong-doing. All the world 
knows that. 

MRS BORKMAN [with a bitter sij^h]: Yes, that’s true enough. 
All the world knows it. 

BORKMAN: But it doesn’t know why I did it. Why I had to do 
it. People don’t realize that I had to do that because I was 
myself - because I was John Gabriel Borkman - and no one 
else. And it’s that I want to try and explain to you. 

MRS BORKMAN [duikitii^ her head]: It’s no use. Impulses don’t 
acquit anyone. Nor fancies, cither. 

BORKMAN: They can acquit one in one’s own eyes. 

MRS BORKMAN [throwing out her hand in protest]: Oh stop 
talking about it ! I’ve thought quite enough about all these 
dark affairs of yours. 

borkman: So have I. In those five endless years in the cell - 
and other places - 1 had time for that. And in the eight years 
up there in the gallery I had even more time. I have opened 
up the whole case for fresh investigation - by me, myself. 
Time after time I have re-opened it. I have been my own 
accuser, my own defence, and my own judge. More im- 
partially than anyone else at all - that I can say, I have 
walked the floor of the gallery up there turning over and 
over every one of my actions. Considered them on every 
side just as unsparingly, just as pitilessly as any lawyer. And 
the verdict I come back to every time is this, that the only 
person I have sinned against is myself. 

MRS borkman: How about me, then? And your son? 

borkman: You and he are included in what I mean when 
I say myself. 

MRS borkman: And what about the many hundreds of 
others ? Those that people say you have ruined ? 

borkman [more vehemently]: I had the power! And the call 
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within me that allowed of no doubt. The imprisoned mil- 
lions lay there all over the country, deep in the mountains, 
and called to me! Cried to me for freedom! But no one, 
none of the others heard it. Only I alone. 

MRS borkman: Yes, as a brand for the name of Borkman. 

BORKMAN: How do we know that, if the others had had the 
power, they wouldn’t have acted just as I did ? 

mrsborkmaniNo one, no one but you would have done it ! 

borkman: Perhaps not. But that was because they hadn’t the 
abilities that I had. And if they had done it, they wouldn’t 
have done it with my goal before their eyes. The deed 
would have been quite different. To put it briefly, I have 
acquitted myself. 

ELLA RENT HEIM aud hcseecliuiyfly] : Ah, but can you 

say that so positively, Jolm Gabriel ? 

BORKMAN [noddinii\: Acquitted myself on that point. But 
then comes the great, crushing accusation from witliin. 

MRS borkman: Which is that ? 

borkman: I have stayed up there and thrown away eight 
whole, precious years of my life! The very day I was set 
free, I should have gone out into reality - out into the iron, 
hard reality in which there arc no dreams. I should have 
begun from the bottom and climbed up all over again to 
the heights - liigher than ever before, in spite of all that 
lay between. 

MRS borkman: Oh, that would only have been to live the 
same life over again believe me. 

BORKMAN [shakitii^ his head and looking at her, as though in- 
struct uig her] : Nothing new happens. But the dung that has 
happened - it doesn’t repeat itself cither. It’s the eye that 
changes the deed. The new-made eye changes the old deed. 
[Breaking off'.] But you don’t understand that. 

MRS BORKMAN [shortly]: No, I don’t understand it. 

borkman: No, that is just the curse, that I never have found 
understanding in a single liiimaii soul. 
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ELLA RENTHEiM [looking at Aim] I Never, Johji Gabriel? 

BORKMAN: Except in one - perhaps. Long, long ago. In the 
days when I didn’t think I had need of understanding. 
Otherwise, since then, never in anyone! I’ve had no one 
watchful enough to be on hand and rouse me - to ring as it 
were a morning bell for me - rouse me up anew to glad 
toil. And to instil into my mind that I had done nothing 
irreparable. 

MRS BORKMAN [laughing scornfully]: So you do need it, after 
all, to have that instilled from outside ? 

BORKMAN [in rising wrath] : Yes, when the whole world hisses 
in chorus that I can never rise again, why, then there may 
come moments when I myself am near believing it. [Lifting 
his head.] But then there rises up again my innermost, 
triumphant conviction. And that acquits me I 

MRS BORKMAN [lookhig at him with a hard expression]: Why 
did you never come and ask me for what you call under- 
standing ? 

BORKMAN: Would it have been any use - if I had come to 
you ? 

MRS BORKMAN [warding off the idea with a gesture of her hand]: 
You have never loved anything outside yourself - that’s the 
core of the matter. 

BORKMAN [proudly] : I have loved power - 

MRS BORKMAN: Powcr, yes I 

BORKMAN: - the power to create human happmess far and 
wide about me I 

MRS BORKMAN: You once had the power to make me happy. 
Did you use it for that ? 

BORKMAN [without looking at her]: Someone has to go down 
as a rule - in a ship wreck. 

MRS BORKMAN: And your own son? Did you use your 
power - did you Uve and breathe to make him happy ? 

BORKMAN: I don’t know him. 

MRS BORKMAN: No, that’s true. You don’t even know him. 
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BORKMAN [hardly]: YouVe taken care of that - you, his 
mother. 

MRS BORKMAN [looktnj^ at him imth haughtiness in her express 
sion] : Ah, you don’t know what fve taken care of! 

BORKMAN: You? 

MRS BORKMAN: Yes, I myself. By myself. 

BORKMAN: Well, tell me then. 

MRS BORKMAN: I’ve taken care of the name you will leave 
behind you. 

BORKMAN [with a short, dry laugh]: ... I leave beliind me? 
Well, well I It almost sounds as if I were dead already. 

MRS BORKMAN [ivith cmphasis]: And you are, too. 

BORKMAN [slowly]: Yes, perhaps you’re right. [Flaring up.] 
But no, no ! Not yet I I’ve been very near, very near to it. 
But now I’m awake. Refreshed again. There’s life before 
me yet. I can see tliis new, sliining life waiting and quicken- 
ing - And you’ll see it yourself, too. 

MRS BORKMAN [lifting her hand]: Don’t dream about hfe any 
more I Stay quiet where you lie. 

ELLA RENTHEiM [indignantly]: Gunliild! Gunhild! How can 
you - 1 

MRS BORKMAN [without listening to her]: I will set up the 
monument over the grave. 

BORKMAN: The pillar of shame, perhaps you mean? 

MRS BORKMAN [m rising emotion] : Oh no, it won’t be a tablet 
in stone or metal. And no one shall be allowed to carve a 
scornful inscription on die tablet I set up. It shall be as 
though a ring, a living hedge of trees and bushes, were 
planted tliick, thick around your buried life. All the dark 
tilings that once were shall be covered over. They shall liide 
Jolui Gabriel Borkman in obhvion from men’s eyes I 

BORKMAN [hoarsely and cuttingly]: And this work of love - 
you will perform ? 

MRS borkman: Not in my own strength. I wouldn’t dream 
of tliinking that. But I’ve bred up a helper to dedicate liis 
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life to this one aim. He shall Hve a hfc so pure and lofty and 
radiant, that your own hfe under-ground shall be obhterated 
up here on earth. 

BORKMAN [qloomy and threatening]: If it’s Erhart you mean, 
say so at once ! 

MRS BORKMAN [looking him straight in the eyes]: Yes, it’s Er- 
hart. My son. He whom you’re ready to renounce - in pay- 
ment for your own misdeeds. 

BORKMAN [with a glance at el la]: In payment for my 
gravest sin. 

MRS BORKMAN [Imishhig it aside]: Only a sin against a stran- 
ger. Remember the sin against me! [Looking triumphantly 
at them both.] But he won’t listen to you. When I call on him 
in my need, he will come ! For it is with me he is to be 1 
With me and never with anyone else - [Listening suddenly 
and calling.] I can hear him there I There he is - there he is ! 
Erhart ! 

[erhart BORKMAN opcfis the entrance door hurriedly 
and comes into the room. He is in his overcoat and has his 
hat on his head.] 

ERHART [pale and anxiotis] : Why, Mother - what in heaven’s 
name -! [He sees borkman who is standing by the doorway 
to the garden-room, staits, and takes off his hat. He is silent for a 
moment and then asks.] What do you want me for Motlier ? 
What’s happened ? 

MRS BORKMAN [stretching her arms out towards him] : I want to 
see you, Erhart ! I want to have you with me - always I 

ERHART [stammering\: Have me -? Always! What do you 
mean by that ? 

MRS borkman: I want to have you, to have you, I say! 
There’s someone who wants to take you from me ! 

EHU Am [falling hack a step] : Ah, - you know that then! 

MRS borkman: Yes. Do you know it too? 

ERHART [starting and looking at her]: Do I know it? Well, of 
course - 
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MRS BORKMAN: All, a deliberate trick! Behind my back! 
Erhart, Erhart ! 

ERiiART [quickly]: Mother, tell me what it is you know! 

MRS BORKMAN: I know it all. I know that your aunt has 
come here to take you away from me. 

erhart: Aunt Ella! 

ELLA RE NT HEIM: Oh, listen to me for a moment first, Erhart! 

MRS BORKMAN [goinq on]'. She wants me to give you up to 
her. She wants to take your mother’s place with you, Er- 
hart! She wants you to be her son and not mine in future. 
Wants you to inherit all her property. To give up your 
name and take hers instead ! 

erhart: Aunt Ella, is this true? 

ELLA rentheim: Ycs, it’s true. 

erhart: I didn’t know a word of this till now. Why do you 
want me to come back to you again ? 

ELLA rentheim; Bccausc I feel I’m losing you here. 

MRS BORKMAN [harshly]: It’s to me you’re losing him - yes! 
And that’s only as it should be. 

ELLA rentheim [looktttg at him with entreaty]: Erhart, I 
can’t bear to lose you. For I’ll tell you, I am solitary - and 
dying. 

ERHART; Dying -? 

ELLA rentheim; Ycs, dying. Will you be with me till the 
end ? Join yourself to me entirely ? Be for me as if you were 
my own child - ? 

MRS BORKMAN [interrupnng\: - and desert your mother and 
perhaps your mission in Ufe too ? Do you want to do that, 
Erhart ? 

ELLA rentheim: I am doomed to die. Answer me, Erhart. 

ERHART [affectionately and moved]: Aunt Ella, - you’ve been 
so wonderfully good to me. With you I was able to grow 
up without any troubles, as happy as I tliink any child could 
be in its life - 

MRS BORKMAN: Erhart, Erhart! 
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ELLA rentheim: Oh, what a blessing that you can still see it 
like that! 

ERHART:-butI can’t sacrifice myself to you now. I can’t pos- 
sibly make a hard and fast promise to be like a son to you. 

MRS BORKMAN [iti triumph]: Ah, I knew it all right! You 
won’t get liim! You won’t get him, Ella! 

ELLA RENTHEIM [saJly ] ; I see that. You have won him back. 

MRS BORKMAN: Yes, yes, - he’s mine and mine he’ll stay. 
Erhart - it’s true, isn’t it ? - we two have still some way to 
go together. 

ERHART [fighting with himself]: Mother,-! may just as well 
tell you straight out - 

MRS BORKMAN [in suspctisc]: Well? 

erhart: It’s only a little way now that I shall be going with 
you, Mother. 

MRS BORKMAN [standing as though struck] : What do you mean 
by that"^ 

ERHART [plucking Up his courage] : Good heavens, Mother - I’m 
young ! I feel as if this close, indoor air will suffocate me 
in the end. 

MRS BORKMAN: Here - with me! 

erhart: Yes, here with you, Mother! 

ELLA rentheim: Coiiie with me, then, Erhart! 

erhart: Oh, Aunt Ella, it isn’t a scrap better with you. It’s 
a different kind there. But that doesn’t make it any better. 
No better for me. It’s roses and lavender - close, indoor air, 
there as much as here ! 

MRS BORKMAN [shaken, but having got back her composure]: 
Close air at your mother’s, you say ! 

ERHART [with growing impatience]: Yes, I don’t know what 
else to call it. All this morbid soheitude and - and idolatry 
- or whatever it is. I can’t stand it any longer ! 

MRS BORKMAN [looking earnestly and seriously at him]: Are 
you forgetting what you have pledged your hfe to, Erhart ? 

ERHART [breaking out]: Oh, call it rather what you have 
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pledged my life to ! You, you've been my will ! I've never 
been allowed to have one of my own ! But now I cant bear 
this slavery any longer! I’m young! Do remember that, 
Mother ! [ With a courteous and considerate look b o r K m A n.] 
I can’t dedicate my life to atone for someone else. Who- 
ever that other person may be. 

MRS BORKMAN [seized by agrowing dread] : Who is it that has 
changed you, Erhart ? 

ERHART [disconcerted]: Who — ? Well, couldn't it be I myself 
who -? 

MRS BORKMAN: No, no, no ! You have fallen under the in- 
fluence of some outsider. You’re not under your mother's 
any longer. Nor imder your - your adopted mother’s, 
either. 

ERHART [with forced defiance]: I am under my own influence. 
Mother ! And obeying my own will ! 

BORKMAN [going towards erhart]: So perhaps my hour is 
come at last, for a change. 

ERHART [with distant and measured courtesy]: What -? What 
do you mean by that, sir ? 

MRS BORKMAN [scomjully]: Yes, that's just what I'm won- 
dering. 

BORKMAN [continuing unchecked] : Listen, Erhart - would you 
hkc to join with your father? It’s not through another per- 
son's life that a man can raise himself up when he has fallen. 
Those kinds of things are only empty dreams, stories they’ve 
told you - down here in this close air. Even if you were to 
order your hfe so as to live it like all the saints put together, 
- it wouldn’t help me in the least. 

ERH ART[/ormfj/ and respectful] : That’s quite true, put like that. 

BORKMAN: Yes, it is. And it wouldn't help either if I gave 
myself up to wither away in penance and contrition. I’ve 
tried to help myself out of it with dreams and hopes - all 
these years. But that sort of thing’s not for me. And row I'll 
have done with dreams. 
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ERHART a slight bow]: And what will - what will you 

do then, sir? 

borkman: Lift myself up again, that’s what I shall do. Begin 
from the bottom again. It’s only by liis present and his 
future that a man can atone for his past. By work - by in- 
cessant work for all that stood, when I was young, for life 
itself. But now a thousand-fold more than it did then. 
Erhart, - will you join me and help me with this new 
life? 

MRS BORKMAN [raisitij^ a hand in warniuj^]: Don’t do it, Er- 
hart! 

ELLARENTHEIM [warmly] : Yes, yes, do it! Oh, do help him, 
Erhart ! 

MRS borkman: And that's what you advise! You, who are 
solitary and dying ! 

ELLARENTHEIM: It doesn’t matter about me. 

MRS bohkman: Yes, just so long as it isn’t 1 who take him 
from you. 

ELLA rentheim: Just so, Gunliild. 

borkman: Will you, Erhart? 

ERHART [in painjul distresi,]: Father, - I can’t now. It’s quite 
impossible ! 

borkman: But what do you want to do, then? 

ERHART [with a blaze of Jeeling]: I’m young! I want to live, 
for once, like other people ! I want to live my own life ! 

ELLA rentheim: Not to sacrifice a few short months to bring 
light into another life, that is going empty into the darkness ? 

erhart: Aunt, I cant do it, however much I want to ! 

ELLARENTHEIM: Not for someoiic who loves you so deeply.^ 

erhart: Upon my hfe. Aunt Ella - I can’t do it. 

MRS BORKMAN [looking keenly at him] : And your mother has 
no hold on you any longer either? 

erhart: Mother! I’ll always love you! But I can’t go on 
living for you alone. It’s no hfe for me, that. 

borkman: Then come and join with me, after all! Because 
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life, life is work, Erhart. Come, aiid we two will go out 
into life and work together! 

ERHART [passionately]: Yes, but I don’t want to work now! 
Because I’m young ! I never realized that I was before. But 
now I feel it hot and racing through me. I won t work. 
Only live, hve, live ! 

MRSBORKMAN [with a cry that shows she has guessed] : Erhart, - 
what do you want to live for ? 

ERHART [with glittering eyes]: For happiness, Mother! 

MRS BORKMAN: And where do you expect to find rW? 

erhart: I’ve found it, already! 

MRS BORKMAN [screaming]: Erhart! 

[erhart quickly across and opens the hall door.] 

erhart [calling]: Fanny, - you can come in now! 

[mrs WILTON, in outdoor clothes, appears on the thresh- 
old.] 

MRS BORKMAN [with Uplifted hands]: Mrs Wilton -! 

MRS WILTON [a little timidly, with a questioning glance towards 
erhart]: Can I, then? 

erhart: Yes, you can come now. I’ve said everything. 

[mrs WILTON comes into the room, erhart shut^ the 
door behind her. She hou^s fortnally to borkman, who 
returns it silently. There is a short silence.] 

MRS WILTON [in a quiet but firm voice] : So the word has been 
spoken. And I can well beheve that I must seem to have 
brought great unhappiness upon this house. 

MRS BORKMAN [slowly, looking fixedly at her] : You have des- 
troyed the last remains of what I had to hve for. [Breaking 
out.] But this - this is absolutely impossible! 

MRS WILTON: I quite understand that it must seem impossible 
to you, Mrs Borkman. 

MRS borkman: Yes, you must be able to sec for yourself that 
it’s impossible. But then what -? 

MRS WILTON: I’d say rather that it’s quite improbable. But 
there it is, all the same. 
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MRS BORKMAN [turning]'. Are you in real earnest about this, 
Erhart ? 

erhart: This is happiness for me, Mother. All the great and 
glorious happiness of life. I can’t tell you anything else. 

MRS BORKMAN [to MRS WILTON, clcncliing her hands]: Oh, 
how you have bewitched and infatuated my unhappy son ! 

MRS WILTON [with a proud lift oj her head]: I have not done 
that. 

MRS BORKMAN: You’vc not done that, you say! 

MRS WILTON: No. Tvc neither bewitched nor infatuated 
him. Erhart has come *^0 me of his own free will. And of 
my own free will I’ve met him half-way. 

MRS BORKMAN [looking her scortifully up and down]: Yes you, 
indeed ! I can well bcHeve it. 

MRS WILTON [controlling herself]: Mrs Borkman, there are 
forces in human life that you seem not to know very well. 

MRS borkman: What forces, may I ask? 

MRS WILTON: The forces that call two people to bind them- 
selves together for hfe, inseparably - and without fear. 

MRS BORKMAN [smtUtig]: I thought you were already bound 
inseparably - to someone else. 

MRS WILTON [shortly]: That someone else has left me. 

MRS borkman: But he’s still hving, they say. 

MRS WILTON : For tne he’s dead, 

ERHART [intervening] : Yes, Mother. For Fanny he is dead. And 
in any case this other man doesn’t concern me in the least. 

MRS BORKMAN [looking Sternly at him]: You know it, then - 
about this other man ? 

erhart: Yes, Mother, I know it perfectly well, the whole 
thing - all about it ! 

MRS borkman: And yet, it doesn’t trouble yon, you say. 

ERHART [brushing it aside petulantly]: I can only tell you that it’s 
happiness I want 1 I’m young ! I want to live, hve, hve I 

MRS borkman: Yes, you are young, Erhart. Too young for 
all this. 
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MRS WILTON [firmly and seriously]: You mustn’t imagine, 
Mrs Borkman, that I haven’t told him the same thing. I’ve 
laid the whole of my past Ufe clearly before him. I’ve re- 
minded him repeatedly that I’m a whole seven years older 
than he is - 

ERH ART [interupting] ; Oh nonsense, Fanny - 1 knew that from 
the start. 

MRS WILTON: But nothing, nothing’s had any effect. 

MRS borkman: Really? Hasn’t it? Then why didn’t you 
send him away without more ado? Shut your house to 
him? That’s what you ought to have done, and in good 
time! 

MRS WILTON [looking at her and speaking quietly]: That’s just 
what I couldn’t do, Mrs Borkman. 

MRS borkman: Why couldn’t you? 

MRS WILTON: Because my happiness, too, lay in this one 
person. 

MRS BORKMAN [contemptuously]: Hm, - happiness, happi- 
ness - 

MRS WILTON: I’ve never known before what happiness was 
in life. And I can’t bring myself to turn away my happiness, 
just because it comes so late. 

MRS borkman: And how long do you diink that happiness 
will last ? 

erhart [breaking in]: Short or long. Mother - it doesn’t 
matter 1 

MRS borkman [in wrath] ; You bhnd creature ! Don’t you see 
where all this is taking you ? 

erhart: I’m not bothering about looking ahead. I don’t 
want to look xoimd me in any way! I only want to be 
allowed to hve my own Ufe for once ! 

MRS borkman [in deep pain]: And you call this hfe, Erhart! 

erhart: Why, don’t you see how lovely she is! 

MRS BORKMAN [u^nn^in^ her hands] : And so this crushing dis- 
grace - I’m to bear this as well ! 
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B OR KM AN [m the background, harshly and bitingly]: Ah, well - 
you're used to bearing things of that kind, you know, Gun- 
liild. 

ELLA RENT HEIM [imploring] : John Gabriel - ! 

ERHART [in the same tone]: Father -! 

MRS BORKMAN: Hcrc Tm to go about seeing my own son, 
every day, before my eyes, with a - a - 

ERHART [interrupting sternly]: You won’t have to see any- 
thing, Mother! You can be sure of that! I’m not staying 
here any longer. 

MRS WILTON [Jirm and controlled]: We’re going away, Mrs 
Borkman. 

MRS BORKMAN [turning pale]: You’re going away, too! To- 
gether, I suppose? 

MRS WILTON [nodding]: Yes, I’m going south. Abroad. I’m 
taking a young girl. And Erhart is coming with us. 

MRS borkman: With you - and a young girl? 

MRS WILTON: Yes. It’s tliis little Frida Foldal, that I’ve taken 
to hve with me. I want her to go abroad and learn more 
about music. 

MRS borkman: And so you are taking her with you ? 

MRS WILTON: Yes, I Can’t very well send the child off down 
there by herself. 

MRS BORKMAN [suppressing a smile] : What do you say to that, 
Erhart ? 

ERHART [a little taken aback, shrugging his shoulders]: Why, 
Mother, if Fanny really wants it diat way, well - 

MRS BORKMAN [coldly]: When is the party setting out, if I 
may ask ? 

MRS WILTON: We’re going at once. Tonight. My sledge is 
waiting down in the road - outside the Hinkcls’ house. 

MRS BORKMAN [looking her up and doivn] : Ah - so that was the 
evening party! 

MRS WILTON [smiling]: Yes, there wasn’t anyone there but 
Erhart and me. And little Frida, of course. 
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MRS borkman: And where is she now? 

MRS WILTON: She*s sitting in the sledge, waiting for us. 

ERHART [painfully distressed] : Mother - you understand, don’t 
you ? Uwanted to spare you this - you and everyone. 

MRS BORKMAN [looking at him, deeply wounded]'. You meant 
to go away from me without saying good-bye ? 

ERHART: Yes, I tliought tliat was best. Best for both sides. 
Everything was settled. The luggage packed. But when 
you sent for me, of course - [Trying to hold out his hands to 
her.] Good-bye Mother. 

MRS BORKMAN [turning away and repelling him]: Don’t touch 
me ! 

ERHART [gently]: Is this your last word? 

MRS BORKMAN [stemly]'. Yes. 

ERHART [turning]: Good-bye to you, then, Aunt Ella. 

ELLA RENTHEIM his hands]’. Good-bye, Erhart! Live 
your life and be as happy - as happy as ever you can ! 

erhart: Thank you, Aunt Ella. [He hows to borkman.] 
Good-bye, Father. [He whispers mrs wilton.] Let’s get 
away - the sooner, the better. 

MRS WILTON [in a low voice]: Yes, let’s. 

mrsborkman [ivith an evil smile] : Mrs Wilton, do you think 
you’re really acting wisely in takmg that young girl with 
you ? 

MRS WILTON [returning the smile, half ironically, halj seriously]: 
Men are so changeable, Mrs Borkman. And so are women. 
When Erhart is through with me - and I with him - it’ll be 
as well for us both if he, poor dear, has someone to fall back 
on. 

MRS borkman: But what about yourself? 

MRS WILTON: Oh, I shall manage all right, you know. Good- 
bye, everybody. [She hows and goes out through the hall door. 
erhart stands a moment as though he is hesitating; then he 
turns and follows her.] 

MRS BORKMAN [letting fall her folded hands]: Childless. 
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BOTLKMAN [as if waking up to a resolution] : Out into the storm 
alone, then ! My hat ! My cloak ! [He goes quickly towards the 
door.] 

ELLA RENTHEiM [stopping him in acute anxiety]: John, where 
are you going ? 

BORKMAN: Out into the storm of hfe, I tell you. Let me go, 
Ella! 

ELLA RENTHEIM [holding him fast]: No, no, I won’t let you 
go! You’re ill. I can see you are! 

BORKMAN: Let me go, I tell you ! [He tears himself free and goes 
out into the hall.] 

I.LLA RENT HEIM [at the door] : Help me to keep liim, Gunhild! 

MRS BORKMAN [cold and hard, remaining in the middle oj the 
room] : I don’t want to keep anyone in the world. Let them 
leave me, all of them. One after another. As far away - as 
far as they want to. [Suddenly, with a piercing scream.] Er- 
hart, don’t go! [She starts forward with outstretched arms to- 
wards the door, ellarentheim stops her.] 
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An open space in the grounds outside the main building, which lies 
to the right. A corner of this, with its entrance door and a flight of 
stone steps, juts out on to the stage. Along the background, and 
nearly reaching the grounds, stretch steep slopes overgrown withflr- 
trees. On the left, the beginnings of a small scattered wood. The 
snow-storm is over, but the ground is thickly covered with the new- 
fallen snow. So are the fir-trees, heavy and loaded. Dark night 
and driving clouds. The moon gleams faintly from time to time. The 
surroundings catch only a dull light from the snow, borkman, 
MRS BORKMAN, and ELLA RENTHEIM are Standing out on the 
steps. BORKMAN, faint and weary, is leaning up against the wall 
of the house. He has an old-fashioned cape thrown over his shoul- 
ders; he holds a soft, grey felt hat in one hand and a thick, knotted 
stick in the other, ella rentheim is carrying her cloak on her 
arm. MRS borkman’s large shawl has fallen back over her 
shoulders so that her hair is uncovered. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [who has planted herself in MRS borkman’ s 
way]: Don’t go after him, Guiihild! 

MRS borkman [in dread and agitation]: Let me go, Ella! He 
mustn't go away from me ! 

ELLA rentheim: It’s absolutely no use, I tell you! You can’t 
catch him up. 

mrsborkman: Let me go, all the same, Ella ! I will cry aloud 
after him all down the road. And surely he'll hear his 
mother's cry ! 

ELLA rentheim: He cant hear you. He’ll be sitting in the 
sledge by now - 

MRS borkman: No, no - he can’t be in the sledge already! 
ELLA rentheim: He’s been in the sledge for some time, be- 
heve me. 
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MRS BORKMAN [desperately]: If he’s in the sledge - then he’s 
there with her, with her - her ! 

BORKMAN [laughing grimly]: And so he certainly won’t hear 
his mother’s cry. 

mrsborkman: No. Then he won’t hear it. [Listening.] Hush ! 
What’s that? 

ELLA RENT HEIM [listening too]: It sounds hke bells ringing - 

MRS BORKMAN [with a low cry]: It’s her sledge! 

ELLA RENT heim: Or somconc elsc’s perhaps - 

MRS BORKMAN: No, no it’s Mrs Wilton’s sledge! I know the 
silver bells ! Listen ! Now they’re driving right by here - 
at the foot of the hill ! 

ELLA RENT HEIM [quickly]’. Gunhild, if you want to call after 
him, then call now I Perhaps after all, he’ll - [ The ringing of 
the bells is heard close at hand in the wood.] Be quick, Gunliild ! 
They’re right below us now ! 

MRS BORKMAN [standing irresolute for a moment; then stiffening 
herself hard and cold] ; No. I won’t call after him. Let Erliart 
Borkman drive away from me. Far, far out into what he 
now calls hfe and happiness. 

[The sound is lost in the distance.] 

ELLARENTHEIM [after a moment] : Now we don’t hear the bells 
any more. 

MRS borkman: I thought they sounded hke funeral bells. 

BORKMAN [with a dry, quiet laugh]: Ah - they’re not being 
rung over me yet ! 

MRSBORKMAN:But ovcr me. And over liim, who went away 
from me. 

ELLARENTHEIM [nodding thoughtfully] : Who knows if they’re 
not ringing in hfe and happiness for him, after all, Gunliild. 

MRS BORKMAN [starting and looking hard at her] : Life and liap- 
piness, you say ! 

ELLA rentheim: For a httlc while at any rate. 

MRS borkman: Would you let liim have hfe and happiness 
- with her ? 
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ELLARENTHEiM [wamtly and sincerely] : Yes, with all my heart 
and soul I would ! 

MRS BORKMAN [coldly] I Then your power of loving must be 
richer than mine. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [looking far ahead]: It’s perhaps being 
starved of love diat preserves its power. 

MRSBORKM AN [fixing her eyes on her] : If that’s so - then mine 
will soon be as rich as yours, Ella. [She turns and goes into the 
house.] 

ELLA RENTHEIM [standing a moment and looking in distress at 
BORKMAN, then laying her hand cautiously on his shoulder]: 
John, you come in too. Come now. 

BORKMAN [as though waking up]: I? 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Ycs. You Can’t Stand the bitter winter air. 

I can see you can’t, John. Come along; go in with me. In- 
doors, where it’s warm. 

BORKMAN [angrily]: Up into the gallery again, I suppose? 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Better into the hving-room to her. 

BORKMAN [with a start of fury] : Never in my life will I set foot 
under that roof again ! 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Blit where will you go tlien? So late at 
night, John ? 

BORKMAN [putting on his hat]: First and foremost I’ll go out 
and see to all my hidden treasures. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [looking atixiously at him]: Jolm - I don’t 
understand you! 

BORKMAN [with a laugh interrupted by a cough]: Ah, I don’t 
mean stolen property that I’ve hidden. Don’t be afraid of 
that, Ella. [Stopping and pointing ahead.] Look at that man 
there I Who’s that ? 

[viLHELM FOLDAL in an old, snow-covered overcoat, 
with his hat turned down and with a large umbrella in his 
hand, comes towards the corner of the house, struggling with 
difficulty through the snow. He is limping heavily on his left 
foot.] 
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borkman: Vilhelm! What have you come back to me for? 
FOLD A L [looking up\ \ Good heavens I Are you out on the steps, 
John Gabriel? [Bowing.] And Mrs Borkman too, I see! 
BORKMAN [shortly]: It isn’t Mrs Borkman. 
foldal: Oh, I beg pardon. As a matter of fact, I’ve lost my 
spectacles in the snow^. But why are you, who never go out 
of doors - ? 

BORKMAN [carelessly and lightly]: It’s time I began to be an 
open-air man again, you see. Nearly three years in custody, 
five years in the cell, eight years up there in the gallery - 
ELLARENTHEiM [troubled] . John Gabriel - I beg you -! 
foldal: Yes, yes, yes - 

borkman: But I want to know what you came for? 
FOLDAL [5/1// standing at the bottom of the steps]: I wanted to 
come up to you, John Gabriel. I felt as if I must come up to 
you in the gallery. Dear, dear - that gallery ! 
borkman: Did you want to come up to me, who’d turned 
you out ? 

foldal: Good lord, yes; that doesn’t matter. 
borkman: What have you done to your foot? You’re walk- 
ing lame. 

foldal: Yes, just think - I’ve been run over, 

ELLA rentheim: Run over! 
foldal; Yes, by a covered sledge - 
borkman: A h ! 

foldal: - with two horses. They came down the hill like the 
wind. I couldn’t get out of the way quick enough; and so - 
ELLA rentheim: - and so they ran over you? 
foldal: They drove right on top of me, Mrs - Miss -. Right 
on top of me, so that I rolled over in the snow and lost my- 
spectacles and got my umbrella smashed [Rubbing himself] 
and my foot hurt a little too. 

BORKMAN [laughing inwardly]: Do you know who it was in 
that sledge, Vilhelm? 

foldal: No, how could I see that? It was a covered sledge 
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and the blinds were drawn. And the coachman didn’t even 
stop a moment, when I went rolling over. But that doesn’t 
matter, because - [Breaking out.] I’m so wonderfully happy, 
you know. 

BORKMAN: Happy? 

foldal: Well, I don’t really know what to call it. But I 
tliink I might almost call it ‘happy’. For something so ex- 
traordinary has happened! And that’s why I couldnt do 
anything else - I had to come over and share my happiness 
with you, John Gabriel. 

BORKMAN [roughly]: Very well, share the happiness then! 

ellarentheim: Oh but take your friend in with you first, 
John Gabriel. 

BORKMAN [sternly]: I won’t go into the house, I tell you. 

ELLA rentheim: But surely you heard he’s been run over! 

BORKMAN: Oh, we all of us get run over - once in our Hves. 
But one must pick oneself up again. And behave as if it was 
nothing. 

foldal: That was a deep saying, John Gabriel. But I can per- 
fectly well tell you outside here in a moment. 

BORKMAN [more gently]: Yes, please do, Vilhelm. 

foldal: Well, now I’ll just tell you. Now just think - when 
I got home this evening from you - I foimd a letter. Can 
you guess who it was from ? 

BORKMAN: Perhaps it was from your httle Frida? 

foldal: Exactly ! Fancy your guessing at once ! Yes, it was a 
long - rather a long letter from Frida, you see. A servant 
had been there and brought it. And can you think what she 
wrote about? 

BORKMAN: Could it possibly be to say good-bye to her 
parents ? 

foldal: Precisely! It’s wonderful, how you can guess, John 
Gabriel ! Yes, she writes that Mrs Wilton has got so fond of 
her. And now she wants her to go abroad with her. So that 
Frida can learn more about music, she writes. And Mrs 
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Wilton has engaged an excellent teacher who wiU go with 
them on die journey. And read with Frida ! For unfor- 
tunately she’s rather backward in certain subjects, you un- 
derstand. 

BORKMAN [laughing inwardly, with a chuckle]: Well, well. I 
understand it all uncommonly well, Villiehn. 

FOLDAL [going on eagerly]: And think, she only knew about 
the journey for the first time this evening. It was at that 
party, you know. Hm ! And yet she found time to write. 
And the letter is so warmly and prettily and kindly written, 
I assure you. Not a trace of contempt for her father there. 
And then such a delicate idea, you know, that she wanted 
to say good-bye to us in writing before she went. [Laughing.] 
But there’s not going to be any of that ! 

BORKMAN [looking enquiringly at him]: Why not? 

foldal: She writes that they’re starting early to-morrow. 
Quite early. 

BORKMAN: Oh indeed - to-morrow? Does she write that? 

FOLDAL [laughing and rubbing his hands] : Yes, but here’s where 
I’m being cunning, you see ! I’m going straight up to Mrs 
Wilton’s now - 

BORKMAN: Now, this evening? 

foldal: Good gracious, yes. It’s not so very late yet. And if 
everything’s locked up, I’U ring. Without more ado. Be- 
cause I wiU and must see Frida before she goes. Good night, 
good night ! [Is going out.] 

BORKMAN: Listen, my poor Vilhelm - you can spare your- 
self that bad stretch of road. 

foldal: Oh, you’re tliinking of my foot - 

BORKMAN: Yes, and you won’t get into Mrs Wilton’s in any 
case. 

foldal: Oh, I certainly shall. I’ll go on ringing and ringing 
at the bell till someone comes and opens the door. For I 
must and will see Frida. 

ELLA rentheim: Your daughter’s gone already, Mr Foldal. 
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FOLDAL [standing as if struck\: Is Frida gone already? Do you 
know it for certain ? Who did you hear it from ? 

BORKMAN: We have it from her future teacher. 

FOLDAL: Oh? And who’s he, then? 

BORKMAN: It’s a certain Mr Erhart Borkman. 

FOLDAL [radiantly happy] : Your son, John Gabriel ! Is he to go 
with them ? 

borkman: Yes. It’s he who’s to help Mrs Wilton to educate 
your httle Frida. 

FOLDAL: Now God be praised ! Then the child’s in the best of 
hands. But is it quite certain they’ve already gone away with 
her? 

borkman: They went away with her in the sledge that ran 
over you in the road. 

FOLDAL [clasping his hands]: ]ust to think that my little Frida 
was sitting in that grand carriage ! 

borkman [nodding] : Oh yes, Vilhelm, your daughter’s come 
to driving about now. And so has our Mr Erhart. But - did 
you notice the silver bells ? 

FOLDAL: Oh, yes. Silver bells, you say? Were they silver 
bells? Real, genuine silver bells? 

borkman: You can be sure of that. The whole concern was 
genuine. Both outside and - and in. 

FOLDAL [with quiet emotion]: Isn’t it wonderful, how happily 
tilings can work out for a person ! It’s my - my little gift for 
poetry that’s turned to music in Frida. And so 1 haven’t 
been a poet in vain, after all. For now she’ll go out into the 
great, wide world that I used to dream so eagerly of seeing. 
Little Frida, travelling in a closed sledge. With silver bells 
on the harness - 

borkman: - and rumiing over her father - 

FOLDAL [happily]: Oh, nonsense! It doesn’t matter about me 
- so long as the child -. Well, then I came too late after all. 
And so rU just go home and comfort her mother who’s 
sitting in tlie kitchen crying. 
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borkman: She’s crying? 

FOLDAL [with a little laugh]: Yes, just imagine it - she was 
sitting crying her eyes out when I came away. 
borkman; And you re laughing, Vilhelm. 

FOLD al: Yes, yes, I am. But she, poor dear, she doesn’t know 
any better, you see. Well, good-bye. It’s a good thing I’ve 
got the tram so near. Good-bye, good-bye, John Gabriel. 
Good-bye, Miss ! [He hows and goes out with difficulty by the 
way he came.] 

borkman [standing s(ill for a moment and looking ahead of him] : 
Good-bye, Vilhelm ! It’s not the first time in your hfe that 
you’ve been run over, my old friend. 

ELLA RENTHEiM [looking at him with suppressed anxiety]: 

You’re so pale, John, so pale - 
borkman: That comes of the prison air up there. 

ELLA RENTHEIM; I’ VC never seen you like this before. 
borkman: No, because I don’t suppose you’ve ever seen an 
escaped prisoner before, either. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Oh, come along, John, and go in with 
me ! 

borkman: Stop that coaxing tone. I’ve told you - 
ELLA RENTHEIM: But when I beg you to? For your own 
sake - 

[The MAID SERVANT comes half-way out on to the steps.] 
THE maid: Excuse me; Madam says I’m to lock the front 
door now. 

borkman [in a low voice, to ella]: You hear; now they 
want to lock me in again ! 

ELLA RENTHEIM [to the SERVANT]: The master isn’t very 
well. He wants to have a little fresh air first. 

THE maid: Yes, but Madam herself said that - 
ELLA RENTHEIM: I’ll lock the door. Just leave the key in the 
lock and - 

THE maid; Oh well, all right. I’ll do that, then. [She goes into 
the house again.] 
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BORKMAN [standing still a moment and listening, then going 
quickly down on to the open space] : Now I’m outside the walls, 
Ella ! Now they’ll never get me again ! 

ELLA RENTHEiM [going down to him]: But you’re a free man 
in there, too, John. You can go and come just as you like. 

BORKMAN [in a low voice, as in terror]: Never under a roof 
again ! It’s so good to be out here in the night. If I went up 
to the gallery now - the ceiling and the walls would crowd 
together. Crush me. Flatten me out like a fly. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: But where will you go to ? 

BORKMAN: Just go on and on and on. See if I can reach free- 
dom and life and people again. Will you go with me, 
Ella? 

ELLA RENTHEIM: I? Now ? 

BORKMAN: Yes, yes ~ at once! 

ELLA RENTHEIM: But how far? 

BORKMAN: As far as ever I can. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Oh, but think what you’re doing. Out in 
this wet, cold winter night - 

BORKMAN [in a rough, hoarse voice]: Ah, my lady is troubled 
about her health? Well, it is delicate, of course. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: It’s your health I’m troubled about. 

BORKMAN: Ha, ha, ha! A dead man’s health! I can’t help 
laughing at you, Ella ! [He goes further on.] 

ELLA RENTHEIM [goitig after him and holding him fast]: What 
was it you said you were ? 

BORKMAN: A dead man, I said. Don’t you remember Gun- 
hild saying I was just to stay quiet, where I lay ? 

ELLA RENTHEIM [making up her mind and putting on her cloak]: 
I’ll go with you, John. 

BORKMAN: Yes, we two, we do belong together, Ella. 
[Going on.] Come, then I 

[They have gradually made their way into the low wood on 
the left. This hides them bit by bit until they arc no longer 
seen. The house and the open space disappear. The land- 
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scape^ with its slopes and shoulders, changes gradually and 
becomes wilder and wilder.\ 

ELLA rentheim’s VOICE [heard in the wood on the right\: 
Where is it we're going, Jolin ? I don’t know my way here. 

borkman’s voice [higher up]: Just keep in the tracks I’ve 
made. 

ELLA rentheim’s VOICE! But why’ve we got to chmb so 
high? 

bobkman’s voice [nearer]: We must go up the winding 
path. 

ELLA RENTHEiM [still hidden]: Oh, but I can’t go on much 
longer. 

BORKMAN [on the edge of ihe wood to the right]: Come along! 
We’re not far now from the view point. There was a 
bench in the old days - 

ELLA RENTHEIM [comitig into sight through the trees]: Do you 
remember that? 

BORKMAN! You Call rcst there. 

[They have come out on a little open space, high up in the 
wood. The slope goes steeply up behind them. On the left, 
far beneath, is a wide-spread landscape with fjords and high, 
distant mountain-ranges one behind the other. On the left 
oj the open space is a dead fir-tree with a bench under it. The 
snow lies deep on the ground, borkman and after him 
ELLA RENTHEIM come in from the right and make their 
way with difficulty through the snoiv.] 

BORKMAN [standing by the steep edge on the left]: Come here, 
Ella, and you shall see. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [joining him]'. What is it you want to show 
me, Jolm ? 

BORKMAN [pointing outward]: Do you see how the land Hes 
free and open before us - far and wide? 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Wc oftcn sat there on the bench, in the old 
days, and saw far, far further out. 

borkman: It was a dreamland we looked out over then. 
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ELLARENTHEiM [nodding sadly] : Yes, it was the dreamland of 
our lives. And now the land is covered with snow. And the 
old tree is dead. 

BORKMAN [ivithout listening to her]: Can you see the smoke 
from the great steamships out on the ^ord ? 

ELLA rentheim: No. 

BORKMAN: I can. They come and they go. They carry the 
spirit of unity all round tlie world. They shed light and 
warmth over the souls in many a thousand homes. It was 
that I dreamt of creating. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [quietly]: And it remained a dream. 

BORKMAN: It remained a dream, yes. [Listening.] And listen, 
down there by the river! The factories are at work! My 
factories ! All those I would have built ! Listen to them at 
work. It’s the night-sliift. So, they work night and day. 
Listen, listen ! The wheels whirhng and the cylinders flash- 
ing - round and round ! Can’t you hear it, Ella ? 

ELLA rentheim: No. 

BORKMAN: I can hear it. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [atixiously]: I think you’re wrong, John. 

BORKMAN [more and more exultant]: Oh, but all this - this is 
only hke the outworks of the kmgdom, you know ] 

ELLA RENTHEIM: The kingdom, did you say? What king- 
dom - ? 

BORKMAN: My kingdom of course! The kingdom I was just 
about to take possession of that moment when 1 - when I 
died. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [still and shahcn] : Oh John, John! 

BORKMAN: And now it lies there - without defence, without 
a master - abandoned to robbers to take and plunder. Ella ! 
Do you see the mountain-ranges there, far away ? One be- 
liind another. They rise up. They tower. That is my deep, 
unending, inexhaustible kingdom ! 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Ycs, Johii, but there’s a freezing breath 
coining from that kingdom ! 
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DOR KM an: That breath is like the breath of hfe to me. That 
breath comes to me hke a greeting from imprisoned spirits. 
I can see them, the millions in bondage; I feel the veins of 
metal that stretch out their curved, branching, luring arms 
to me. I saw them before me like shadows brought to life - 
that night when I stood in the cellar of the bank with the 
light in my hand. You wanted your freedom then. And I 
tried to do it. But I hadn’t the strength. The treasure sank 
into the abyss again. [With outstretched hands.] But I will 
whisper it to you here in the stillness of the night. I love 
you, where you lie as though dead in the depth and in the 
dark ! I love you, you treasures that crave for life - with all 
the shining gifts of power and glory that you bring. I love, 
love, love you ! 

ELLA RENTHEiM [in sUent, but rising emotion]: Yes, your love 
is still down there, John. It’s always been there. But up 
here in the dayhght, my dear - here there was a warm, 
Uving human heart, that beat and throbbed for you. And 
this heart you crushed. Oh, more than that! Ten times 
worse 1 You sold it for - for - 

BORKMAN [shivering, as though a chill went through him]: For 
the kingdom - and the power - and the glory - do you 
mean ? 

ELLA RENTHEIM: Yes, that’s what I mean. I’ve said it once 
tonight. You’ve murdered the power to love-in the woman 
who loved you. And whom you loved in return. As far as 
you could love anyone. [ With uplifted arm.] And therefore I 
prophesy this - John Gabriel Borkman - you’ll never win 
the reward you asked for murder. You will never march in 
triumph into your cold, dark kingdom I 

BORKMAN [staggering back to the bench and sitting down wearily] : 
I almost fear you’re right in your prophecy, Ella. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [crossing over t i’vj] : You’re not to be afraid 
of that,]ohn. That would be the best thing that could come 
to you. 
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BORKMAN [with a cry, clutching his chest]: Ah -! [Dully.] Now 
it*s let me go. 

ELLARENTHEIM [shaking him]: What was it, John? 

BORKMAN [sinking back against the back oj the seat]: It was a 
hand of ice that took hold of my heart. 

ELLA rentheim: John! Did you feel the hand of ice? 

BORKMAN [murmuring]: No. No ice hand. It was a metal 
hand. [He slides right down on to the bench.] 

ELLA RENTHEIM [pulling off her cloak and laying it over 
him] : Lie quietly where you are I I’ll go and get help for 
you. 

[She goes a few steps to the right; then she stops, goes back 
and feels his pulse and his face for some time.] 

ELLA RENTHEIM [quietly and firmly]: No. It’s best so, John 
Borkman. Best so for you. 

[She wraps the cloak closer round him and sits down in the 
snow in front of the bench. There is a short silence. MRS 
BORKMAN, muffled in outdoor wraps, comes through the 
wood on the right. In front oj her comes the maid with a 
lighted candle.] 

THE MAID [throwing the light on the snow]: Yes, yes, ma’am. 
Here are their tracks - 

MRS BORKMAN [looking about her] : Yes, here they are. They’re 
sitting over there on the bench. [Calling.] Ella I 

ELLA RENTHEIM [getting up]: Are you looking for us? 

MRS BORKMAN [harshly]’. Yes, I have to. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [pointing]’. Look, here he lies, Gunliild. 

MRS borkman: Asleep! 

ELLA RENTHEIM [nodding]’. A deep and long sleep, I think. 

MRS borkman [breaking in]: Ella! [Controlling herself and 
asking in a low voice.] Did it happen - by his own will ? 

ELLA rentheim: No. ^ 

MRS borkman [relieved]' ■ 't by his own hand, then? 

ELLA rentheim: No. It was a freezing, metal hand that took 
hold of his heart. 
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MRS BORKMAN \to the maid]: Get help. Fetch the people 
from the estate. 

THE maid: Yes, yes, ma’am. \Ina low voice. \ Merciful heav- 
ens - ! [She goes out through the wood on the right.] 

MRS BORKMAN [standing behind the bench]: So the night air 
has killed him - 

ellarentheim: That’s probably it. 

MRS BORKMAN: - him, the strong man. 

ELLA RENTHEiM [crossing to the front oj the bench] : Won’t you 
look at him, Gunhild ! 

MRS BORKMAN [putting it aside]: No, no, no. [She lowers her 
voice.] He was a miner’s son - the bank director. Couldn’t 
stand the fresh air. 

ELLARENTHEiM:It was morc Ukely the cold that killed him. 

MRS BORKMAN [shaking her head] : The cold, do you say ? The 
cold - that had killed him long ago. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [nodding to her]: And turned us both to 
shadows, yes. 

MRS BORKMAN: You’rc right in that. 

ELLA RENTHEIM [with a sad smile]: A dead man and two 
shadows - that's what the cold has done. 

MRS BORKMAN: Ycs, cold at the heart. And so we two can 
take each other’s hands, Ella. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: I think wc can now. 

mrsborkman: We tv/o twin sisters - over the man we both 
loved. 

ELLA RENTHEIM: We two shadows - over the dead man. 

[mrs BORKMAN, behind the bench, am^ella rentheim 
in front, stretch out their hands to each other.] 
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I have added here a few notes on passages where the original has pro- 
vided its own peculiar problems for the translator and particularly for 
the translator, the modern reader or the producer who wishes to think 
in terms of a modern setting. Obviously many more notes should 
have been written for the proper elucidation of certain passages, but 
these may perhaps serve as specimens. 

Rosmcrsholm 

1. p. 30. ‘that’s the Principal!’ Kroll is described in the list of 
characters and in the text as ‘Rektor’, the normal title for the head 
of a university or school. ‘Rector’ bears a quite different connota- 
tion in England (though not m Scotland) and some other title 
must be found. ‘Principal’ is perhaps the best equivalent. But it 
cannot be repeated constantly, as ‘Rektor’ can in the original, and 
I have therefore invested the worthy headmaster with an 
honorary doctorate as the nearest English equivalent to the quali- 
fication proper to liis position at that date. [See also Introduction, 
P- 26.]_ 

2. p. 32. ‘the civic dispute . . . that’s raging here.’ William Archer 
gives a clear account of the political situation in his Introduction 
to Heinemann’s edition of the translation, (vol. ix. pp. viii-xi.) 

3. p. 32. ‘I’ve tasted blood now.’ A quotation from the almost 
proverbial line in the old National Anthem. The English loses 
something of its grimness, which Kroll closely adopts. 

4. p. 3 5. ‘Will you stay to supper . . . ?’ Rebckka actually invites 
Kroll to take tea with them that evening. A nineteenth-century 
English public would have understood evening tea, but the 
twentieth-century equivalent is a light supper. For a production 
in the costume and setting of the nmeteenth century the words 
‘Will you take tea with us’ might be used and the corresponding 
modifications made in the three earlier references in this act. 

5. p. 37. The Lighthome. Mortensgaard’s paper has given his trans- 
lators some trouble. The original ‘blinkfyret is literally a revolv- 
ing light, a thing usual only in lighthouses, lightships, and light- 
buoys. The alternatives sometimes used are ‘Searclilight’ and 
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‘Beacon’, which are represented by quite other words in Nor- 
wegian and, by their very nature, could not use revolving lights. 
Mortensgaard’s paper seems to have been intended primarily to 
guide and illuminate die new ‘liberal* party and only incidentally 
to search out and expose the weaknesses of such opponents as 
Kroll who had already attacked it. ‘Lighthouse* therefore seems 
fairly just. 

6. p. 39. ‘Yes, my dear fellow*. Kroll sets us a problem often met 
in translating from languages which possess a special pronoun 
(‘du*)'for intimate use. He addresses his brother-in-law as ‘Ros- 
mer* throughout (not ‘Jolm*, as Brendel, the tutor, does) and this, 
shorn of die ‘du’ which accompanies it, gives the wrong impres- 
sion of distance in English. The only thing that can be done in 
translating is to add a phrase, as here, which may serve to do the 
work of ‘du’ in a roundabout way. (Incidentally Kroll never 
changes from ‘du’ to the formal ‘De*, even after the quarrel.) 

7. p. 40. ‘expose yourself to the treatment one gets there.’ This is 
a tame and unsatisfactory translation of an original which literally 
means ‘the confectionery which is served out there.* KroU’s racy 
metaphor is not easily transferred whole and alive to English. 

8. p. 45. ‘a storm-tossed solstice.* Brcndcl’s mixed metaphors at the 
climax of his enthusiasm are hard to distinguish from the naive 
blunders which characterize his culture and his scholarship. The 
original here is literally ‘solstice*; we can only presume that he 
meant ‘equinox’, since, rightly or wrongly, the two equinoxes 
are associated with storms and die two solstices are not. Brendel 
is equally unfortunate widi, for instance, his ‘A la bonheur* (p. 
47). Many translators silently correct this for him, but it is 
characteristic and should stand. Without any direct comment, 
Ibsen succeeds all through this scene in throwing a quietly des- 
tructive light on Brendel’s value as a tutor. 

9. p. 46. ‘rosmer: The only thing.* The French translator, Prozor, 
gives this speech to Brendel, but the three principal Norwegian 
editions consistently attribute it to Rosmer. This is of the utmost 
importance, as taking the speech from Rosmer might acquit him 
of the impulsive and slightly sentimental blindness with which 
Rebekka has accepted Brendel’s preposterous travesty of the 
artistic process. 
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10. p. 55. ‘dressed in a house-coat.’ This is the nearest modem 
equivalent to the ‘morning-dress’ of the original. For a produc- 
tion in nineteenth-century setting, the necessary substitution will 
be made. 

11. p. 57. ‘talk to the Rector.' Rosmer is addressed and referred to 
as ‘pastor’ or ‘herr pastor* throughout, a word whose English 
counterpart would give a false impression. As Rosmer has for- 
merly held a clerical office the equivalent of a rector’s or a vicar’s 
in England, I have allowed Mrs Helseth to speak of him as though 
he still held it (as old servants sometimes do). The only other 
people allowed to commit this solecism arc Mortensgaard, in a 
moment of ingratiating servility, and Kroll when carried away 
by a mood of spiteful irony. The other possible rendering of ‘pas- 
tor’ is ‘the Reverend Mr Rosmer’, too cumbersome for general 
use, but sometimes serving the same purposes as ‘Rector’. In cer- 
tain other cases, where the speaker is neither uneducated nor 
vindictive, ‘pastor’ or ‘herr pastor’ must be rendered by plain 
‘Mr Rosmer’ or ‘sir’. 

12. p. 73. ‘rebekka: John!’ Rebekka uses the name ‘Rosmer’ 
throughout when she is alone with him, but this would almost 
certainly give a misleadmg impression of the relationship if it 
were carried over into English and especially since he always 
calls her ‘Rebekka* when they are alone. I think ‘John’ is the better 
term in modem English, but a producer using a nmeteenth-cen- 
tury setting would be justified in restoring the ‘Rosmer’ of the 
original and might gain something by doing so. 

13 • p- 96- *we use each other’s Christian names.’ I attempt in this 
way to give the effect of the use of the intimate pronoun in Nor- 
wegian. Literally translated, this and the two previous speeches 
would run: ‘heb: He would much rather not have met thee 
(= dig), Rosmer. kroll [involuntarily]: Thou! (= Du!) reb: 
Yes, Principal, Mr Rosmer and I - we say ‘thou’ to each other.’ 
This is in fact the first time she has said ‘du’ or ‘dig’ to him in 
front of Kroll. 

14. p. 103. ‘Her coat.' The original is ‘cloak’ and a cloak should, of 
course, be used in a nineteenth-century setting. 

15. p. 104. ‘Mortensgaard^s rcligon.’ Mrs Helseth’s speech, though 
not illiterate, has occasional blunders such as characterize Gina 
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Ekdal’s in The Wild Duck. Here, for instance, she says ‘reglion' in- 
stead ot ‘religion’ (not a native Norwegian word). I gratefully 
adopt R. Farquharson Sharp’s adroit invention ‘religon’, which 
appears to give precisely the right seasoning of illiteracy to the 
respectable Mrs Hclseth’s discourse. 

i6. p. no. ‘I’m changed, so that my own past bars my way.’ This is 
a rather free translation of a passage that might be rendered 
literally: ‘now am I become such that my own past bars it out 
[the “happiness” mentioned above] for me.’ I think the important 
point here is tlie irony that she recognizes. What she wanted is at 
last within her reach, but now she has become the kind of person 
who cannot take it, who cannot forgive herself the past she once 
thought nothing of. 


The Master Builder 

17. p. 134. ‘have supper with us.’ Mrs Solncss, in tlie original, invites 
Dr Hcrdal to come back and ‘drink tea with us’. Tliis meal is 
here, as in RosmerJiolm and elsewhere, better rendered in English 
as ‘supper’. 

18. p. 148. ‘Orangia.’ hi die original this is ‘Appelsinia’, which, as 
Archer points out, conies immediately from ‘appelsia’ (‘orange’). 
There is perhaps no need to translate here, but ‘Orangia* seemed 
to justify Hilde’s distaste better than a word which would have 
no associations for an English audience. 

19. p. 175. ‘A little while before dinner.’ This meal (‘middag’), which 
cannot quite be translated by ‘lunch*, takes place in the middle of 
the day. The drive, therefore, would be at noon. 

20. p. 177. ‘upon the miiiistraiits cither.’ It is perhaps hardly necessary 
to mark the distinction between ‘minister’ and ‘ministrant’, but 
Ibsen docs in fact do it in the original (ed. 1913 p. 58) with his 
‘tjenende’ and ‘qencr’ and I have attempted to follow. 

Little EyolJ 

21. p. 215. 'locked brief-case.’ The brief-case is of course an ana- 
clironism. The ‘mappe* which Asta Allmcrs carries is of a dif- 
ferent design from either the modern despatch-case or brief-case. 
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22. p. 229. ‘your gold and your green forests.’ Though this describes 
literally enough tlie inheritance which Rita brought to Alfred, 
the plirasc is commonly used to describe great wealth or extrava- 
gant promises. 

23. p. 238. ‘You had champagne, but you touched it not.’ A quotation 
from tlie concluding couplet of J. S. Wcrgeland’s ‘Republik- 
anernc’. (‘De saae paa hverandre. Han vandred sin Vei/Dc havde 
Champagne, men rorte den ei.*) 

24. p. 241. ‘The evil eye.’ Ibsen uses the plural throughout, both here 
and in Act ii. The English habit ot using the singular makes the 
reference back less effective in the later passage, but it seemed 
better to use the customary phrase as far as possible. 

25. p. 248. ‘the blue blouse and the shorts.’ This is of course a 
modern rendering. What Asta actually says is ‘knee-breeches’ 
and that picture should be retained in a costume production, 
even though we are only to sec the knee-breeches of the little boy 
in the mind’s eye, by restoring the older word here. 

26. p. 278. ‘two good travelling companions.’ Alfred's phrase (here 
translated literally) is a common one, but taken in conjunction 
with ‘death and T, it calls to mind legends such as chat of Siiitram 
and his Compamons in La Motte Fouque’s well-known talc. 

27. p. 282. ‘a hard day’s work before us.’ Almost an echo of Karsten 
Bcrnick’s words at tlie end of The Pillars oj the Community. 

John Gabriel Borkmati 

28. p. 316. [Stage Direction]. Dorkman sits on the sofa and invites 
Foldal to take a chair, in defiance, 1 think, of contemporary 
manners. And so the point, slight as it is, had better be made in a 
costume production. The sofa is the position of honour and for 
Borkman to take it alone gives to the interview a faint sugges- 
tion of a royal audience which should not be lost. When, later, 
Ella Rentheim visits hun, he has the grace (p. 327J to invite her to 
the sofa. 

29. p. 325. ‘No poet.’ Foldal actuaUy says ‘Ikke noget digterkald’, 
which is, literally, ‘No poetic vocation’, but tlie English phrase 
lacks die brevity and dignity of the Norwegian and so I have 
preferred to let him echo Borkman’s words on the previous page, 
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‘Du er ingen digter, Vilhelm’. This is one of those cases in which 
the significance of the original is perhaps best preserved by modi- 
fying the actual phrasing. Any producer would also, I think, draw 
the line at using the phrase ‘poetic vocation’ at the height of one 
of the most moving passages in this act. 
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VOLTAIRE 


CANDIDE 
Translated by John But^ 

L4 

Candide, the wittiest of Voltaire’s novels, might almost have been 
written for us today instead of for the eighteenth century. Though 
we no longer declare in the face of human suffering that ‘all is for 
the best in the best of all possible worlds’, we are in danger of 
taking an equally callous and hopeless point of view. Candide may 
serve as a corrective even while it makes us laugh. The cliaracters 
in this novel suffer extraordmary tortures and humiliations, but 
they show that ‘hope springs eternal in the human breast’. And 
Voltaire’s famous recipe for banishing boredom, vice, and poverty 
— ‘we must go and work in the garden’ - deserves remembering 
in an age whose greatest problem, we are told, is the possibility 
of world famine. 

This translation has been made by tlie Professor of English at 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne, in the University of 
Durliam. 



EURIPIDES 


ALCESTIS, IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, 
and HIPPOLYTUS 

Translated by Philip Vellacott 

These plays were originally written to be acted first, then read; 
to raise dispute as well as tears, to fascinate, to irritate, to explode, 
and to inspire. This critical modernity, concerned primarily with 
human life, secondarily with art and philosophy, is the quality 
which drew the translator to ’iuripides, and which first made him 
want to translate and produce his plays. His aim here has been to 
consider impartially both the actor and tlic audience, botli the 
scholar and the layman. In turning from the Biblical or Tcnny- 
sonian English which has served many excellent versions in the 
past, he has followed otlier recent translators, perhaps going fur- 
ther than some; and has tried in the verse passages (representing 
lyric metres in the original) to dispense with words not now cur- 
rent in good prose. 



PLATO 


PROTAGORAS and MENO 
Translated by W, K. C. Guthrie 
l68 

With the possible exception of the Symposium, the Protagoras is 
Plato's dramatic masterpiece. In the house of the wealthy Callias, 
the famous popular teachers and debaters of the great age of 
Athens meet to cross swords with each other and with Socrates, 
and each displays, as well as his wisdom, thq foibles and weak- 
nesses to which Plato was so keenly alive. The conversation, like 
that of the Meno, turns on whedier the art of successful living and 
good citizenship can be taught; but whereas the Protagoras keeps 
to the level of practical common sense, the Meno leads on into the 
heart of Plato’s pliilosophy, to the immortality of the soul and the 
doctrine of learning as the recollection of pre-natal knowledge. 
But the problems discussed are of interest and value to us today, 
as are the human quirks and failings which Plato picks out to 
show us. 


SOPHOCLES 


THE THEBAN PLAYS 
Translated by E. F. Watling 
1*3 

'The translator is not only a good scholar but also a sensitive pro- 
ducer and actor, so that the theatrical values are much clearer than 
usual. The dignity of the great orchestra-theatre is maintained, yet 
the lines will come easily from the lips of a modem and the plays 
are revealed as containing many unexpected twists of character 
and even of humour. ...A trilogy eminently playable.’ - E. 
Martin Browne in Drama 

‘Mr Watling’s translation of the dialogue into a “much resolved” 
form of iambic line and the choruses into rhyming verse is ex- 
tremely successful; its great beauty and extreme speakability far 
outweigh the few mistakes. Mr Watling has interesting things to 
say in his introduction about the plays themselves, his methods 
of translation, and the problems of production.’ - Journal of 
Hellenic Studies 


SOPHOCLES 


ELECTRA, AJAX, 

THE WOMEN OF TRACHIS, 
PHILOCTETES 

Translated by E. F. Wading 

L 28 

Mr E. F. Watling’s translation of the ‘Theban Plays’ of Sophocles 
has won wide appreciation among classical students and general 
readers, and has become the standard text for dramatic perform- 
ance in schools and universities. In the remaining four plays, wliich 
appear in this volume, the translator has aimed, as before, at pro- 
ducing a text acceptable in both the study and the tlieatrc - mainly 
in verse, but employing also prose, more freely than before, 
wherever its use seemed to be dramatically justifiable. In die The- 
ban trilogy Sophocles portrayed the greatness of Oedipus and the 
devotion of Antigone. Amongst the protagonists of his other plays 
are found Ajax, a hero tormented and destroyed by liis own ambi- 
tion but honoured in death even by his rivals ; Electra the daughter 
of Agamemnon, and Dcianeira the wife of Heracles, two vivid 
portraits of womanly fortitude; and Philoctetes, the patient 
and resourceful Robinson Crusoe of ancient legend. Mr Watling’s 
thoroughly readable and actable versions will enable new readers 
and audiences to compare these less familiar dramas with the more 
widely known saga of Oedipus. 


MAUPASSANT 


THE MOUNTAIN INN 
AND OTHER STORIES 

Translated hy H. N. P. Sloman 
I. 65 

The Mountain Inn 
The Risks oj Riding, Le Horla 
The piecklace. The Drou/ned Man 
The Tittle KJask, Mile Pearl 
The Blind Man, A Picnic in the Country 
A Farm Girl* s Story, Mother Savage 
Fear, The Mask, Mother Dot-and-go~one 
The Christening, Gaffer Milo 
The Gamekeeper, The Umbrella 
Love, A Tu/elfth-Night Party 
A Corsican Bandit 

and The Wreck make up this selection 
oJ Guy de MaupassanF s stories 
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